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Civic  Work 


CHAPTER  21 


Civic  Awakening 


round  the  turn  of  the  century  in  our  country 
£  occurred  the  nation-wide  movement  toward  civic 

V 

g  improvement  that  culminated  in  city  and  regional 
planning.  In  1903  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  wrote 
in  Modern  Civic  Art: 


Commerce  and  industry  now  express  themselves,  in 
the  realm  of  city  aesthetics,  in  great  highways,  in  com¬ 
mercial  palaces,  in  bridges,  and  wharves,  and  stations. 
The  love  of  nature,  the  lately  aroused  consciousness  of 
what  may  be  called  sentiment  for  landscape,  brings 
vegetation  into  the  busy  city  to  soften  and  brighten; 
and  then  the  spirit  of  practical  philanthropy— so  evi¬ 
dent  today— locates  playgrounds,  builds  schools,  and 
insists  that  modern  civic  art  shall  prevail  in  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  town,  remodelling  alleys  as  well  as  avenues. 


So  civic  art  properly  stands  for  more  than  beauty  in 
the  city.  It  represents  a  moral,  intellectual,  and  admin¬ 
istrative  progress  as  surely  as  it  does  the  purely  physi¬ 
cal.  It  stands  for  conscientious  officials  of  public  spirit, 
and  where  the  officials  are  elective  it  is  evidence  of  an 
aroused  and  intelligent  populace. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  natural  than  father’s  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  this  movement.  On  eastern  trips  it  had  been 
his  delight  to  explore  the  streets  of  a  city,  to  come  upon  open 
squares  or  interesting  vistas,  to  roam  along  the  waterfronts,  and 
to  visit  the  parks.  His  love  of  natural  beauty  gave  him  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  great  undeveloped  possibilities  of  his  home  town. 
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For  years  he  had  cherished  a  hope  to  give  San  Diego,  whenever 
the  time  should  be  ripe,  a  landscape  architect’s  design  for  devel¬ 
oping  the  wide  stretch  of  territory  known  as  the  “City  Park!’ 
Other  San  Diegans  also  were  awaking  to  the  values  of  good  roads 
and  a  more  beautiful  city.  Much  street  work  was  underway.  A 
site  was  purchased  for  the  library  building  promised,  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Horton,  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  The 
library  was  dedicated  in  March  of  1901,  and  shortly  afterward 
the  planting  of  the  grounds  was  provided  by  father. 

In  1902  father’s  active  work  for  City  Park,  now  Balboa  Park, 
commenced.  For  forty  years  thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  physical  aspects  of  San  Diego.  The  following 
chapters  are  intended  to  show  what  the  city  owes  to  his  vision 
and  to  his  shaping  hand;  they  do  not  give  the  complete  story  of 
its  civic  development,  only  father’s  share  in  it,  with  the  successes 
and  failures  that  attended  his  efforts.  From  the  nature  of  the 
work  his  endeavors  were  seldom  his  alone.  In  a  more  complete 
account  the  share  of  his  co-workers  would  be  brought  out  more 
adequately  and  the  achievements  in  which  he  did  not  have  a 
hand  would  be  related.  Yet  in  any  account  I  think  his  pre¬ 
eminence  in  this  field  of  service  would  be  acknowledged.  His 
talent  for  such  service  was  quickly  recognized  by  John  Nolen, 
who  wrote  to  him  on  March  1 1,  1908:  “You  are  peculiarly  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  some  good  work  in  this  field!’  and  in  a  letter  referring 
to  father  on  April  20,  1908:  “He  is  one  in  a  thousand,  not  only 
in  public  spirit  but  in  his  broad  views  and  ideas!’ 
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CHAPTER  2  2 


Railroad  Promotion 


$###$$$#  ather  recognized  the  practical  as  fully  as  the  aes¬ 
thetic  in  civic  affairs.  Direct  transportation  east¬ 
ward  had  been  a  civic  need  from  early  days.  In 
########  1901,  looking  forward  to  the  development  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  and  to  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
there  were  new  attempts  to  obtain  a  direct  eastern  railway.  In  an 
article  which  he  dictated  for  California  and  Californians  father 
gives  a  brief  and  modest  account  of  his  connection  with  this 
important  project: 


About  1902*  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  undertook 
the  promotion  of  a  railroad  from  San  Diego  to  the 
Colorado  river  and  I  was  made  chairman  of  the  rail¬ 
road  committee.  Perhaps  the  most  active  and  interest¬ 
ing  work  of  a  public  character  that  has  ever  been  done 
here  was  that  of  the  railroad  promotion  from  1902  to 
1907.  A  public  fund  of  §42,000.00  was  raised  and 
turned  over  to  the  committee.  The  San  Diego  and 
Eastern  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  with 
seven  directors  and  I  was  named  as  president.  Our 
committee  had  a  survey  of  the  line  made,  some  parts 
of  this  survey  being  merely  reconnaissance  work.  I 
made  many  trips  into  the  mountain  country  and  with 
others  went  to  Ft.  Yuma,  Phoenix,  Bisbee,  and  El  Paso 
in  an  effort  to  arouse  interest  in  a  new  trans-continen¬ 
tal  route.  I  made  three  trips  to  New  York  City  and  one 
to  St.  Louis  getting  interviews  with  the  heads  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  and  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroads.  On  this  business  I  met  in 


*In  the  summer  of  1901. 
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person  Collis  P.  Huntington,  George  Gould,  Cleveland 
Dodge,  E.  H.  Harriman  and  other  less  known  railroad 
men  and  we  were  often  greatly  encouraged  in  the 
work.  Our  chief  effort  was  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railroad  and  we  nearly 
succeeded.  Finally  our  energetic  promotion  interested 
Mr.  Harriman  and  we  already  had  the  approval  of 
John  D.  Spreckels. 

In  1907*  Mr.  Spreckels  bought  our  right-of-way,  our 
surveys  and  other  interests,  for  which  he  paid  over  to 
the  committee  the  exact  sum  the  committee  received 
from  the  public,  namely  $42,000.00.  This  sum  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  subscribers  and  as  this  reimbursement 
was  made  at  Christmas  time  it  made  “John  D!’  a  veri¬ 
table  Santa  Claus.  The  combination  of  Mr.  Harriman 
and  Mr.  Spreckels,  for  which  the  greater  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  latter,  brought  this  short  line  of  rail¬ 
road  to  completion. 

At  the  ground-breaking  ceremony  in  1907  father  made  an 
address  reviewing  the  railroad  effort  in  San  Diego  from  its  be¬ 
ginnings  in  1853.**  Mr.  Spreckels  was  not  present,  but  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Clayton  represented  him.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  San 
Diego  and  Arizona  Railroad,  on  December  1,  1919,  ceremonies 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Spreckels  took  place  at  the  station,  in  Balboa 
Park,  and  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado.  The  entire  week  was  given 
to  festivities.  The  Old  Timers’  Association  gave  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spreckels,  at  which  father  spoke  again, 
probably  with  a  lighter  touch,  on  the  subject  “Working  and 
Waiting  for  the  Railroad!’  Mrs.  Alonzo  E.  Horton,  unable  to  be 
present,  had  been  told  about  father’s  address  and  had  written 
him  a  note  of  appreciation.  On  December  13,  1919,  father 
replied: 

*  1 906. 

**See  Appendix  C. 
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Dear  Mrs.  Horton 

I  appreciate  very  much  indeed  your  kind  and  gener¬ 
ous  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  the  opportunity  at  the  Old  Timers’  meeting  to 
give  a  word  of  remembrance  and  praise  to  Mr.  Horton 
and  the  other  pioneers  of  San  Diego. 

I  had  not  realized  until  afterwards  that  these  re¬ 
marks  would  strike  such  a  responsive  chord.  Indeed,  it 
was  quite  a  surprise  to  me  that  the  people  enjoyed  my 
speech  so  much.  It  was  largely  because  of  a  feeling  on 
their  part  that  due  justice  had  not  been  rendered  to 
the  early  railroad  workers  for  their  part.  Of  course  I 
feel  that  myself  very  keenly  and  could  therefore  the 
better  express  it,  and  yet  I  realized  that  the  meeting 
was  one  to  do  honor  to  Mr.  Spreckels  primarily  and 
that  it  would  be  very  poor  taste  to  put  very  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  labor  that  had  been  done  before  he  came 
on  the  field. 

It  was  quite  gratifying  to  have  his  own  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  speech,  and  his  remark  that  I  have  given 
him  a  good  deal  of  information  that  he  had  not  had 
before.  Chairman  Vincent  tells  me  that  he  was  really 
much  pleased  with  what  I  said— not  merely  what  I  said 
about  himself  but  about  the  others. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  you  were  not  present  yourself. 
Let  me  send  you  my  cordial  Christmas  greetings  at 
this  early  time.  The  New  Year  is  promising  a  great 
deal  for  our  beloved  old  town. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Marston 
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CHAPTER  23 


Early  Development  of  Balboa  Park 


gpfrftfr&ftg  ather’s  first  park  work  went  hand  in  hand  with  his 


railroad  work  but,  as  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  he  enjoyed  the  park  work  more.  In  tracing  his 
$######§  participation  in  the  development  of  Balboa  Park  a 
few  of  the  less  well-known  incidents  in  its  history  have  come  to 
light.  An  article  in  the  Union  of  July  22,  1928,  about  pioneer 
citizen  E.  W.  Morse  by  his  contemporary,  Daniel  Cleveland,  tells 
us  how  we  happened  to  have  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  park 
land  in  the  center  of  the  city. 


In  February,  1868,  Mr.  Morse,  Joseph  S.  Manasse  and 
Thomas  H.  Bush  constituted  the  board  of  City  trus¬ 
tees.  J.  S.  Manasse  was  president  of  the  board.  About 
40,000  acres  of  the  pueblo  land  then  remained  in  the 
ownership  of  the  City  of  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Morse,  born  and  reared  in  New  England,  where 
every  town  has  a  public  park,  then  realized  that  if  San 
Diego  was  to  have  a  public  park  it  must  be  gained 
through  the  reservation  from  sale  of  a  part  of  the 
pueblo  land  for  that  purpose  while  this  land  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  ownership  of  the  City.  On  Feb.  15,  1868 
Mr.  Morse  presented  to  the  board  of  trustees  a  resolu¬ 
tion  “that  the  present  board  reserve  two  of  the  160- 
acre  tracts  of  the  City  lands  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  San  Diego  a  suitable 
park!’  This  resolution  was  adopted  and  trustees  Morse 
and  Bush  were  appointed  a  committee  to  select  the 
lands  to  be  reserved  for  this  purpose. 

On  entering  the  work  of  selecting  the  lands  Mr. 
Morse  decided  in  view  of  the  large  area  of  public  land 
then  owned  by  the  City  [to  recommend]  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  park  reservation  to  the  nine  quarter-sec¬ 
tion  lots,  aggregating  1440  acres  of  the  pueblo  land, 
now  constituting  Balboa  Park.* 

The  City  of  San  Diego  ought  to  recognize  its  indebt¬ 
edness  to  Ephraim  W.  Morse  for  securing  for  it  Balboa 
Park,  and  all  honor  ought  to  be  given  him  as  its 
founder. 

Mr.  Morse  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Horton,  written  August  27,  1904: 

My  recollection  is  that  you  and  I  really  located  the 
Park.  Bush  did  not  go  on  the  ground  but  agreed  to 
what  we  recommended.  He  and  I  signed  the  report  as 
committee  previously  appointed.  I  don’t  remember 
the  details  but  I  am  sure  the  other  trustees  took  little 
interest  in  the  Park  matters  and  that  you  were  earnest¬ 
ly  with  me  until  it  was  finally  clinched.  I  can  think  of 
no  other  citizen  who  did  as  much  as  you  to  save  it. 

The  matter  was  “clinched”  by  the  next  board  of  trustees— 
Marcus  Schiller,  Jose  Estudillo,  and  Joshua  Sloane— when  they 
passed  an  ordinance  that  set  aside  forever  for  a  public  park  the 
lands  selected  by  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Horton.  This  act  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  state  legislature  on  February  4,  1870.  The  park 
was  “saved”  the  following  year  by  the  citizens  of  San  Diego  when 
they  killed  a  bill  to  repeal  this  legislative  act.  The  petition  pro¬ 
testing  repeal  was  signed  by  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  men— 
most  of  the  voters  of  the  town.  Mr.  Horton  was  evidently  a  leader 
in  this  movement.  Often  it  has  been  thought  that  we  owe  the 
park  to  him,  but  Mr.  Cleveland’s  article  and  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  from  a  letter  father  wrote  to  Mr.  Cleveland  make  clear 
our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Morse: 

Mrs.  Marston  and  I  have  read  with  great  interest  your 
article  in  the  last  Sunday’s  Union  and  we  are  particu- 


*Forty  acres  were  sold  before  the  grant  was  confirmed,  making  the  original 
acreage  of  the  park  1400  acres. 
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larly  glad  of  your  fine  tribute  to  Mr.  Morse.  The  new 
generation  knows  too  little  of  E.  W.  Morse  and  your 
service  in  setting  his  character  and  civic  work  in  a 
proper  light  to  the  community  is  a  valuable  one.  Of 
course  you  and  I  and  some  others  have  long  known 
that  it  was  Mr.  Morse’s  brain  and  heart  that  conceived 
the  park  and  that  Mr.  Horton  was  prompted  to  do 
what  he  did  by  Mr.  Morse.  Strangely  enough  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  even  think  that  Mr.  Horton  gave  this 
land  to  the  City.  Of  course  the  city  itself  was  the  owner 
and  it  merely  had  to  set  it  aside  for  park  purposes. 

For  twenty  years  or  more  “City  Park’’  lay  a  neglected  piece  of 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  city  waterworks  occupied 
one  of  its  canyons,  the  pesthouse  another;  Indians  were  allowed 
to  camp  on  one  of  its  mesas  and  hunters  to  roam  where  they 
liked.  In  the  later  eighties  came  the  first  attempts  at  beautifica¬ 
tion.  Trees  were  planted  along  the  lower  west  side  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Ladies  Annex  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the 
beginnings  of  an  attractive  neighborhood  park  were  made  in 
their  section  by  residents  of  Golden  Hill;  and  planting  was  done 
on  the  “Howard  tract’’  a  one-hundred-acre  grant  given  for  an 
ambitiously  planned  charitable  institution  to  be  built  where  the 
Naval  Hospital  now  stands.  Father,  on  the  park  committee  of 
the  city  council,  protested  this  grant  on  the  grounds  that  the 
park  would  be  giving  away  one  of  its  most  sightly  promontories, 
that  a  precedent  would  be  established  for  dividing  and  cutting 
down  the  park,  that  even  though  the  grounds  were  to  be  planted 
and  open  to  the  public  it  would  be  wiser  to  develop  the  park 
under  one  comprehensive  plan  and  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  commissioners.  His  letter,  published  in  the  Union  on 
February  6,  1889,  shows  that  even  at  that  rather  early  date  he 
had  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  future  development  of 
the  park  and  that  he  considered  its  situation  and  size  a  great 
asset  to  a  city  eager  for  tourists.  As  was  often  to  happen  in  later 
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years,  his  motives  were  not  understood  and  he  was  considered 
visionary  and  impractical.  In  1906  the  Howard  tract  became 
park  property  again  because  the  failure  of  the  Consolidated 
National  Bank  made  it  evident  that  the  terms  of  the  grant  could 
not  be  carried  out.  Only  one  building  of  the  many  planned  had 
been  erected  and  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  first  concerted  effort  to  convert  the  park  into  a  public 
pleasure-ground  was  initiated  by  Julius  Wangenheim  in  a  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  board  meeting  on  August  15,  1902,  when  he 
proposed  that  a  beginning  be  made  at  Sixth  and  Date  streets.  He 
thought  tourists  and  townspeople  should  be  encouraged  to  visit 
that  high  point  for  its  magnificent  view.  He  suggested  a  stone 
parapet,  a  circular  lawn  with  driveway  around  it,  a  bandstand, 
and  seats.  This  led  to  the  appointment  by  President  Frevert  of 
a  park-improvement  committee,  consisting  of  Julius  Wan¬ 
genheim,  chairman,  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  William  Clayton,  D.  F. 
Garrettson,  and  G.  W.  Marston.  At  this  point  father  offered  to 
employ  at  his  expense  the  best  available  landscape  talent  for  a 
comprehensive  plan.  Mr.  Wangenheim  responded  by  appointing 
him  chairman  of  a  park-plans  committee,  with  Ernest  E.  White 
and  Miss  Kate  Sessions  as  the  other  members.  Thenceforth  until 
April  1905  when  park  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  changes  in  the  charter  gave  them  an  annual  appro¬ 
priation  for  park  purposes,  the  entire  responsibility  for  financ¬ 
ing,  planning,  and  carrying  on  the  development  of  the  park, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  public  works,  rested  on 
the  park  improvement  committee  and  its  subcommittees.  From 
time  to  time  new  members  were  added  because  of  their  interest 
or  special  abilities  or  for  the  sake  of  a  wider  representation  of  the 
town;  notably  they  were  Captain  Maize,  chairman  of  finance, 
T.  S.  Brandegee,  engineer  and  horticulturist,  and  L.  A.  Wright 
who,  with  M.  F.  Heller,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  initiate 
improvements  on  Golden  Hill.  An  auxiliary  women’s  commit¬ 
tee  was  exceedingly  helpful  in  raising  funds.  The  Wednesday 
Club  contributed  money;  the  Amphion  gave  benefits;  many 


other  clubs  and  individuals  enthusiastically  supported  the 
cause. 

By  October  17,  1902,  when  Mr.  Wangenheim  resigned  because 
of  temporary  absence  from  San  Diego  and  W.  L.  Frevert  took 
his  place,  the  work  of  the  committees  for  financing  and  for  plans 
was  well  under  way.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Coulston,  a  former  editor  of 
Garden  and  Forest,  had  been  engaged  for  a  month’s  secretarial 
work  and  publicity;  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of  Golden 
Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  had  recommended  that  one  of  the 
three  highest  ranking  firms  in  the  United  States  be  employed, 
naming  Samuel  Parsons  and  Company,  Olmsted  Brothers,  and 
Warren  H.  Manning.  Father  went  east,  combining  railroad  and 
park  business,  and  on  October  21  he  telegraphed  that  he  had 
engaged  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  stating  that  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  was  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi¬ 
tects  and  consulting  architect  for  the  entire  park  system  of 
Greater  New  York;  that  he  had  been  superintendent  of  Central 
Park  for  fifteen  years,  and  that  at  the  time  he  was  engaged  on 
park  designs  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  other  notable  commis¬ 
sions.  When  father  returned  he  added  in  an  article  for  the  press: 

I  believe  that  he  will  win  the  confidence  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  as  soon  as  he  arrives  and  has  taken  hold  of  the 
work.  He  is  conspicuously  a  man  of  common  sense, 
and  no  one  need  fear  that  he  will  impose  upon  us  any 
“artistic”  design  that  will  be  unsuitable  to  California 
conditions.  Mr.  Parsons  is  a  warm  advocate  of  natural 
methods  of  developing  park  grounds,  rather  than  the 
formal  treatment.  No  Californian  can  be  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  he  for  the  use  of  native  growths.  He 
desires  the  cooperation  of  our  local  botanists  and  gar¬ 
deners,  and  will  welcome  their  suggestions.  In  our 
conversations  he  quickly  touched  upon  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  of  building  parks  here— the  scarcity  of  water,  and 
he  thoroughly  understands  that  an  eastern  park  is  not 
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a  model  for  one  in  our  arid  country.  . .  .  Mr.  Parsons  is 
business  man,  artist,  and  gardener,  a  rare  combination. 

When  Mr.  Parsons  arrived  on  December  2 1  for  a  ten-day  stay 
he  found  the  mesas  and  canyons  of  the  park  green  from  recent 
rains  and  the  air  so  clear  that  looking  north  one  could  see  the 
peaks  of  San  Jacinto  and  Palomar;  turning  east  and  then  south 
the  Cuyamacas,  San  Miguel,  Table  Mountain,  and  the  beautiful 
curve  of  the  Mexican  peninsula,  the  ocean,  and  the  Coronado 
Islands.  Encircling  the  city  on  two  sides  was  the  bay,  lovely  in 
color  and  contour,  separated  from  the  ocean  on  the  south  by 
the  narrow  Silver  Strand  and  Coronado  Beach  and  guarded  on 
the  west  by  the  promontory  of  Point  Loma.  Nowhere  in  the 
world,  thought  Mr.  Parsons,  was  there  a  park  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  magnificent  views.  By  preserving  them  we 
could  have  a  park  as  unique  as  it  was  beautiful.  We  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  spoil  what  nature  had  done  for  us.  Roadways 
through  and  around  the  park  should  be  planned  to  make  the 
most  of  the  views;  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  should  not 
interfere  with  them;  native  growth  should  be  preserved  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  and  trees  and  plants  suitable  to  our  climate  and 
in  harmony  with  the  native  flora  should  be  used.  Convenient 
access  to  the  park  and  roads  through  it  should  come  before  plant¬ 
ing.  The  corner  at  Sixth  and  Date  should  be  the  first  section  to 
be  beautified.  His  enthusiasm  for  our  natural  beauty  of  land¬ 
scape,  his  articles  for  the  press,  and  his  personality  made  a  fine 
impression. 

It  is  easier  for  us  who  saw  the  park  in  those  days  to  remember 
its  glorious  sweeping  views  than  to  remember  how  it  looked 
along  its  borders.  Neither  Sixth  Street  nor  Date  Street  was 
graded,  and  there  were  jogs  in  the  boundary  lines  where  real 
estate  additions  met  the  park.  Great  gashes  had  been  cut  in  the 
hillside  at  the  southwest  corner  to  obtain  soil  for  filling  depres¬ 
sions  in  Fifth  Street.  The  little  canyon  which  Mr.  Mulvey  had 
made  attractive  ran  diagonally  across  Sixth  Street  from  Fir  to  Ivy. 
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Mr.  Parsons  went  straight  to  work  planning  roads,  entrances 
to  the  park,  and  the  broader  features  of  development.  One  Sun¬ 
day  he  spent  at  Miramar,  studying  the  plantations  of  trees.  On 
Christmas  Day  father  drove  him  to  Point  Loma,  showing  him 
Old  Town  on  the  way.  They  passed  the  little  Catholic  chapel 
with  the  bells  hanging  outside  on  a  wooden  cross-bar  supported 
by  two  posts.  Doubtless  father  stopped,  as  he  always  did,  to  strike 
the  bells  with  the  end  of  his  whip  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
their  beautiful  tone.  From  there  they  drove  across  the  flats  and 
up  the  canyons,  the  views  becoming  lovelier  all  the  way.  Mr. 
Parsons  wrote  a  description  of  the  drive  for  the  Union,  calling 
it  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  his  life.  This  drive  was  of  course 
with  horses  and  over  a  very  poor  road.  Automobiles  were  not  in 
use  until  the  following  year.  When  plans  were  being  made  to 
include  them  in  the  1903  Fourth  of  July  parade,  the  Tribune 
stated:  “It  is  claimed  that  with  proper  handling  they  can  be 
managed  as  well  as  the  average  horse,  and  that  they  can  be  made 
to  stop  quicker  and  to  go  faster”! 

For  about  two  years  the  park  improvement  committee  met 
once  a  month,  and  after  April  of  1903  the  plans  committee  met 
every  week.  Mrs.  Coulston,  secretary  for  both  committees,  waged 
a  campaign  of  education  by  excellent  articles  and  speeches.  The 
press  gave  great  prominence  to  park  affairs.  Of  first  importance 
was  the  surveying  of  the  park  by  the  city,  maps  of  the  territory 
being  required  in  Mr.  Parsons’  New  York  office  before  plans 
could  be  made.  Difficulties  cropped  up  at  once.  There  were 
demands  for  planting  before  the  plans  were  ready;  there  were 
objections  to  spending  money  for  plans  instead  of  plants  and  to 
employing  out-of-town  professional  assistance.  There  was  the 
impression  that  the  park  was  not  for  popular  use.  It  was  con¬ 
stantly  necessary  for  the  committee  to  defend  its  work.  Illness  in 
the  city  engineer’s  office  caused  extended  delays  in  sending  the 
maps.  The  first  plan  to  be  received  was  for  roads  and  paths  in 
the  southwest  section;  when  exhibited  on  May  27  in  the  Marston 
store  windows  it  created  great  interest. 
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The  first  tree  planting  illustrates  some  of  the  early  difficulties. 
The  local  order  of  Foresters  proposed  as  a  Fourth  of  July  project 
to  donate  and  plant  trees  in  Pound  Canyon.  As  it  turned  out 
the  park  committee  put  through  all  the  hard  work  and  bore 
most  of  the  expense.  The  labor  of  preparation  involved  the  time 
of  one  man  for  a  week,  pulling  out  tall  weeds,  and  of  three  boys 
for  a  day,  picking  up  tin  cans.  It  took  four  men  about  ten  days 
to  dig  the  holes,  of  which  twenty-five  required  blasting.  Mr. 
Brandegee  and  Mrs.  Coulston  themselves  located  and  staked  the 
sites.  Each  hole,  refilled  with  soil,  manure,  and  street  sweepings, 
received  about  a  barrelful  of  water.  The  watering  was  done  by 
carts  and  a  fifty-foot  length  of  hose,  four  horses  being  necessary. 
On  July  3  Mr.  Brandegee  and  Mrs.  Coulston  placed  four  hun¬ 
dred  trees  in  their  holes,  and  the  next  morning  two  gardeners  put 
the  rest  in  place.  Printed  instructions  had  been  sent  to  the  Forest¬ 
ers  who  had  merely  to  press  the  soil  down  around  the  plants  with 
their  feet.  But  the  parade  proved  so  long  and  exhausting  that 
only  three  Foresters  appeared  and  actually  only  one  tree  was 
planted  by  them,  the  gardeners  subsequently  completing  the 
job.  The  eucalyptus  trees  now  flanking  the  lower  part  of  the 
Cabrillo  freeway  were  in  this  planting. 

In  May  of  1903  father  had  resigned  from  the  directorate  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  because  the  park  and  railroad  work 
took  so  much  time.  Besides  the  meetings  there  were  interviews, 
appearances  before  the  council  and  the  board  of  public  works, 
addresses  to  clubs,  and  contacts  with  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Cooke. 
In  July,  George  Cooke,  Mr.  Parsons’  partner,  came— and  then 
the  dirt  began  to  fly!  Mr.  Cooke  was  on  the  grounds  at  six  in  the 
morning,  superintending  the  grading  at  Sixth  and  Date.  He 
tested  the  plans  for  roads  and  paths  for  practicability  and  di¬ 
rected  the  grading  for  the  road  already  staked  out  on  the  west 
side.  He  studied  the  planting  to  be  plotted  later  with  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  in  New  York.  He  was  familiar  with  California  and  semi- 
tropical  plants,  having  worked  with  them  in  Kew  Gardens  when 
a  young  man.  He  went  with  father  and  mother  and  Mrs.  Coul- 
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ston  to  see  the  oaks  in  El  Monte  and  other  trees  on  some  of  the 
El  Cajon  ranches.  They  spent  the  night  at  Lakeside  where  in 
those  days  there  was  both  a  lake  and  a  pleasant  hotel.  He  took 
two  trips  to  Miramar  to  study  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps’s  plantations. 
He  was  as  enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Parsons  over  our  park  possibilities, 
but  he  said  to  a  Sun  reporter:  “In  order  to  make  the  park  suc¬ 
cessful  three  things  must  be  put  into  the  work  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  by  the  citizens  of  San  Diego.  First,  money;  second,  water; 
and  third,  unity  of  spirit!’  During  those  first  two  years  father 
must  have  contributed  a  good  deal  of  money,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  for  the  plans;  the  bankbooks  show  that  $20,982.14  was 
deposited  by  him  and  $23.45  refunded  to  him. 

In  the  autumn,  to  make  way  for  the  west  boulevard,  Miss  Ses¬ 
sions  began  to  remove  her  nursery  which  was  situated  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  park.  She  left  the  young  cypresses  and 
other  trees  that  now  make  such  a  heavy  planting  there.  A  man 
was  engaged  to  patrol  the  park.  His  duties  were  to  stop  boys 
from  shooting  meadow  larks  and  quail,  to  prevent  the  digging 
of  gravel,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  uprooting  of  shrubs  for  fire¬ 
wood.  The  grazing  of  cattle  was  still  a  problem,  because  the 
council  was  not  yet  ready  to  pass  an  ordinance  against  it.  Mr. 
Cooke  returned  on  December  22  to  stay  until  March  3,  1904. 
Objections  to  the  plans  for  the  south  and  west  boundaries  were 
made  by  adjacent  property  owners,  causing  delays,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culties  finally  were  adjusted  and  the  roadways  built.  The  public 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  reasons  for  the  park  plans  by  a 
series  of  letters  for  the  Union  written  by  Mrs.  Coulston,  prefaced 
with  this  statement  from  father: 

If  any  defense  is  made  against  certain  criticisms  of  the 
plans,  it  will  be  made  in  no  spirit  of  controversy,  but 
simply  to  show,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  reasons  for 
the  plans  and  their  importance  to  the  park  design. 

The  committee  is  trying  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to  lay 
sound  foundations  for  a  great  and  beautiful  park.  The 
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opportunity  is  unique  and  extraordinary;  if  wisely 
used,  the  results  will  be  of  surpassing  attraction.  The 
work  that  is  now  being  done  is  not  showy  and  is  car¬ 
ried  on  under  unusual  difficulties,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  its  absolute  necessity  and  great  value 
for  the  future. 

When  the  palm  trees  in  the  Howard  tract  were  taken  out 
Roscoe  Howard,  son  of  the  banker  who  had  planted  the  tract, 
wrote  father  an  open  letter  of  remonstrance  to  which  father 
replied.  The  letters  appeared  together  in  the  Union  on  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1904.  Father  wrote  in  part: 

Allow  me  first  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  kindly,  tem¬ 
perate  spirit  in  which  you  have  written  and  that  I 
thank  you  for  this  courtesy. 

In  developing  a  worthy  park,  the  committee  in 
charge  has  considered  that  the  first  important  thing  to 
do  is  to  build  good  roads  and  paths,  so  as  to  give  easy 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  park  and  comfortable  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  its  great  natural  beauty.  Through  the  central 
portion  where  the  “Howard  Tract”  lies,  a  road  fifty 
feet  wide  was  planned,  the  same  width  as  the  west 
road.  Mr.  Cooke’s  experience  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
fifty  foot  road  on  the  west  side  induced  him  to  recom¬ 
mend  forty  feet  as  the  proper  width  for  the  central 
driveway.  When  the  west  road  was  being  built  the 
committee  was  severely  criticized  for  not  making  it 
eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  wide.  Certainly  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  utility  and  appearance  justifies  a  road  at 
least  forty  feet  wide  from  the  High  School  to  Univer¬ 
sity  Heights.  Such  a  road  had  to  run  through  the  How¬ 
ard  Tract  and  it  was  impossible  to  build  it  without 
cutting  down  trees.  Of  all  the  trees  on  those  grounds 
the  fan  palms  were  certainly  the  poorest,  and  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  stand  in  exactly  the  line  of  the  best  roadway. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  the  two  narrow  drives  either 
side  of  the  palms  were  sufficiently  good.  In  comparison 
with  the  new  road  they  were  shockingly  bad,  and  they 
could  not  have  been  put  into  first  class  condition.  To 
get  the  right  kind  of  a  road  was  an  impossibility  with¬ 
out  cutting  down  the  palm  trees  that  were  planted  in 
the  center  of  the  avenue. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  park  committee  has  no 
intention  of  cutting  down  any  trees  whatever  in  this 
part  of  the  park  except  those  in  the  line  of  the  road¬ 
way.  Let  me  also  say  that  I  sympathize  with  you  fully 
in  your  sentiments  as  to  cherishing  good  trees  and  that 
I  regret  very  keenly  the  feeling  of  loss  that  you  have  in 
this  instance.  But  I  also  think  that  later  on  you  will 
see  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 

As  chairman  of  the  park  plans  committee  and 
appointed  agent  of  the  board  of  public  works,  I  am 
properly  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  palm 
trees.  If  any  blame  attaches  it  should  fall  on  me  more 
than  anyone  else.  I  can  only  say  further  for  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  that  we  are  not  only  doing 
the  best  we  can  ourselves,  aided  by  Messrs.  Parsons  and 
Cooke,  but  are  getting  the  advice  continually  of  such 
men  as  John  McLaren  of  San  Francisco  and  others, 
and  also  of  our  best  local  authorities.  The  first  work 
of  a  park  is  necessarily  incomplete  and  sometimes 
apparently  faulty.  We  can  only  hope  that  time  will 
show  it  to  be  right. 

To  E.  W.  Morse,  who  wrote  to  him  deploring  the  removal  of 
both  trees  and  some  outcropping  rock,  father’s  reply  contained 
this  statement: 

In  respect  to  the  natural  rock  mounds,  I  feel  that  you 
are  nearer  right  in  your  criticism.  I  myself  asked  Mr. 
Cooke  to  run  the  road  around  them  if  possible,  but  he 
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said  that  he  could  not  do  so  and  have  proper  gradient 
and  lines  for  the  road.  Personally  I  would  rather  have 
had  the  road  a  little  faulty  and  kept  the  rocks  just  as 
they  were.  As  it  is,  the  largest  mound  is  preserved 
intact  and  the  rocks  of  the  two  or  three  smaller 
mounds  have  been  removed,  to  be  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  I  believe  that  in  a  year  or 
two,  with  a  little  planting  of  grasses  and  vines,  they 
will  look  quite  natural.  Nevertheless,  I  regret  this  part 
of  the  work  more  than  anything  else  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,  because  it  seems  to  me  contrary  to  the  very 
principles  upon  which  we  have  been  working. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  Mr.  Morse,  that  you  should 
be  displeased  at  all  with  what  has  been  done,  for  I  feel 
that  the  City  owes  more  to  you  for  having  this  mag¬ 
nificent  piece  of  land  than  to  any  other  man.  I  also 
value  your  opinion  and  your  taste  very  much  indeed. 

In  every  way  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
feel  that  you  were  satisfied  with  the  present  park 
development.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  judge  the  park 
committee’s  work  by  the  total  results  rather  than  by 
its  single  features.  The  committee  and  the  landscape 
gardeners  have,  doubtless,  and  will  in  the  future  make 
mistakes.  But  the  important  thing  is  whether  their 
whole  work  will  be  sound  in  the  main  and  beautifully 
effective. 

Not  all  the  criticisms  were  adverse.  There  was  a  real  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  public  for  park  improvement.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  press  in  general  loyally  backed  the  work  of 
the  committee,  and  many  organizations  and  individuals  gave 
generous  help.  The  board  of  education  made  Arbor  Day,  March 
17,  a  holiday  for  the  school  children  who  met  for  exercises  and 
tree-planting  in  the  park.  The  newspaper  said  that  twenty-five 
hundred  children  took  part  and  that  four  thousand  people  were 
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present.  Mr.  Cooke,  remembering  his  own  tree-planting  when  a 
boy  in  England,  had  been  glad  to  have  the  children’s  interest 
enlisted  and  before  leaving  had  arranged  for  them  to  set  out  the 
pines  and  cypresses  on  the  two  points  opposite  Quince  Street, 
looking  down  into  Pound  Canyon,  now  Cabrillo  Canyon. 

Mrs.  Couls ton’s  death  on  July  17,  1904,  in  Berkeley,  where 
she  had  gone  for  advanced  study,  was  a  great  loss  to  all  civic 
enterprises  in  San  Diego.  Her  work  for  the  park  had  been 
extremely  valuable  because,  in  father’s  words,  “it  set  the  park 
proposition  clearly  and  correctly  before  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity!’  Mr.  White  wrote  in  commemorative  resolutions: 

As  we  look  back  on  the  months  of  faithful  service  she 
rendered  this  committee,  the  intelligence,  energy  and 
resourcefulness  with  which  she  performed  her  duties, 
and  best  of  all,  the  beautiful  spirit  she  infused  into 
every  thing  she  undertook  and  the  cheerfulness  and 
courage  with  which  she  met  the  difficulties  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  her  position,  it  is  fitting  that  this  committee 
express  its  high  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Coulston  and  the 
noble  work  she  did  for  the  park,  and  thereby  for  the 
citizens  of  San  Diego. 

Before  the  year  was  over  the  western  and  central  boulevards 
were  completed.  The  oil  for  surfacing  them  was  contributed  by 
John  Gay.  In  December  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Cooke  were  in 
San  Diego  together,  making  further  planting  plans  which  Mr. 
Cooke,  staying  on,  carried  out  after  the  rains  came.  This  plant¬ 
ing  soon  gave  the  west  side  and  the  southwest  corner  a  park-like 
aspect. 

In  the  Union  of  January  1,  1905,  Mr.  Parsons  noted  the 
changes  two  years  had  brought: 

By  no  means  the  least  of  these  is  the  increased  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  park  ...  it  has  increased  in  spite  of  the 
dry  weather.  And  let  me  say  here  that  it  is  only  right 
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and  proper  and  natural  that  this  enthusiasm  should 
steadily  grow  when  we  consider  that  the  same  shining 
sea  and  bay,  the  same  purple  mountains  and  the  same 
folding  contours  of  the  canyons  are  all  here,  but  in 
addition  that  there  are  miles  of  roads  and  walks,  on 
the  heights  of  the  mesas,  along  the  heads  of  the  can¬ 
yons  and  deep  down  in  their  depths. 

There  are  also  many  young  trees  which  have  been 
set  out  that  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  grow 
in  a  manner  quite  miraculous  to  us  who  live  in  the 
east.  It  is  sad  indeed  to  see  the  effects  of  the  long  dry 
spell  in  San  Diego,  but  as  one  rides  through  the  roads 
of  the  park,  sweeping  in  great  curves  over  a  surface 
which,  by  means  of  oil,  has  been  made  impervious  to 
dust,  one  forgets  for  a  brief  period  that  drought  reigns 
and  the  eye  swims  in  rapture  in  the  glow  and  gleam  of 
the  entrancing  color  of  Pt.  Loma,  the  bay,  the  ocean 
and  the  mystic  wonderful  Coronado  islands,  which 
seem  to  belong  entirely  to  the  imagination,  like  the 
stately  pleasure  domes  of  Zanadu  decreed  by  Kubla 
Khan  and  seen  by  Coleridge  in  his  opium  dreams. 

I  wonder  if  the  people  of  San  Diego  realize  what  an 
unexampled  possession  they  have  in  the  views  made  so 
easily  apparent  by  the  opening  of  the  roads  of  the 
park. 

Today  only  a  few  view  points  are  left.  As  one  drives  through 
the  park  towering  trees  give  shade  and  beauty,  but  even  glimpses 
of  sea  and  mountains  are  rare.  With  the  growth  of  park  and  city 
we  have  lost  something  unique  and  priceless. 

During  the  next  four  years  roads  were  built  to  connect  the 
old  Country  Club  on  the  northeast  and  Golden  Hill  on  the 
southeast  with  the  central  driveway;  charming  and  useful  fea¬ 
tures  were  added  to  the  Golden  Hill  section;  the  athletic  field 
and  grounds  of  the  high  school  and  the  grounds  of  the  Chil- 
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dren’s  Home  were  improved;  the  pesthouse  was  banished;  and 
sites  for  five  new  schoolhouses  and  a  fire  engine  house  were 
denied.  The  commissioners  never  questioned  the  high  school 
site  nor  that  of  the  Children’s  Home — sites  already  established 
and  occupied — but  they  were  not  in  favor  of  giving  away  any 
more  park  lands.  The  minutes  of  their  meetings  contain  two 
amusing  entries:  one,  that  the  courthouse  statuary,  an  eyesore 
from  the  nineties,  which  was  offered  to  the  park  by  the  board  of 
supervisors,  be  respectfully  declined;  the  other,  that  Mr.  Mar- 
ston  be  given  permission  to  oil,  level,  and  resurface  as  many  park 

roads  as  he  liked  at  his  own  expense. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  a  tower  of  strength.  In  1907  he  came  to  San 
Diego  to  live.  Thereafter  he  acted  either  as  part-time  superin¬ 
tendent  of  parks  or  in  an  advisory  capacity  until  his  tragic  death 
the  following  year.  Injured  in  a  runaway  accident  on  a  mountain 
grade  when  pursuing  his  duties  as  engineer  for  the  county  high¬ 
way  commission,  he  died  of  pneumonia  at  The  Willows  a  few 
days  later.  At  Mrs.  Cooke’s  request  father  spoke  at  the  funeral 
service  in  Elk’s  Hall  on  August  8,  1908.  These  were  his  words: 

A  strong,  heroic  life  has  suddenly  passed  away  from 
us.  Just  a  week  ago  this  morning,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  manhood,  our  friend  was  happily  engaged  in  the 
work  that  he  loved  so  well  and  in  which  we  all  have 
so  ereat  an  interest.  And  now  death  comes  and  bids  us 
pause. 

To  her  who  is  most  deeply  bereaved,  not  only  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  not  only  the  brothers  of  this  lodge,  but 
all  our  people  extend  their  tenderest  sympathy.  The 
loss  of  such  a  life  is  indeed  a  public  loss.  We  are  apt  to 
say  that  every  man’s  place  can  be  filled,  but  when  I 
think  of  Mr.  Cooke  and  all  that  he  was  to  this  com¬ 
munity,  I  feel  to  say  “We  ne’er  shall  look  upon  his  like 
again!’ 

Our  city  has  recently  awakened  to  the  need  of  pre- 
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serving  its  beautiful  gifts  of  nature  and  of  developing 
higher  forms  of  civic  comfort  and  well-being.  And 
this  was  the  man  to  whom  we  looked  for  counsel  and 
service.  He  had  come  to  us  at  the  right  time,  he  had 
secured  our  confidence  and  had  decided  to  cast  his  lot 
with  us.  By  natural  ability,  long  training  and  expe¬ 
rience,  practical  sagacity  and  tireless  industry  he  was 
preeminently  fitted  for  the  public  service  to  which  he 
was  called.  These  men  of  affairs  who  have  undertaken 
to  build  the  roadways  of  the  County  put  their  trust 
in  his  judgment  and  skill,  and  he  was  the  right  arm 
of  power  to  your  Park  Commissioners.  What  a  man 
he  was  to  dare  and  do!  What  loyalty,  devotion  and 
unwearied  service  he  gave!  There  was  in  him  always 
that  quality  which  Shakespeare  set  forth  in  Adam’s 
relations  to  Orlando— “Master,  go  on  and  I  will  follow 
thee  to  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty!’  That  was 
“the  antique  world,  when  service  sweat  for  duty,  not 
for  meed”;  but  here  and  now,  for  you  and  me,  George 
Cooke,  a  modern  man,  has  given  an  example  of  the 
same  true  spirit,  the  same  high  service. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  a  modest  man.  Without  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  technical  education,  either  in  engineering  or 
landscape  work,  he  often  felt  his  limitations.  Work 
and  experience  had  been  his  school  master,  and  he 
glorified  his  work  by  letting  it  lead  him  on,  step  by 
step,  to  higher  forms.  He  put  aside  money  making  in 
order  to  do  the  work  he  liked  to  do.  He  loved  the 
brown  earth  and  its  tender  plants  more  than  business 
success.  Out  in  the  open,  under  the  blue  sky,  he  was 
happy  in  his  work.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  man 
who  began  life  as  a  working  gardener,  carried  his  work 
up  to  the  finer  gardening  of  an  artist  and  lover  of  the 
beautiful. 

Mr.  Cooke’s  massive  frame  and  quick  speech  gave 
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to  strangers  an  immediate  impression  of  strength  and 
force.  Sometimes  too  impulsive  and  impatient,  he  thus 
failed  to  reveal  his  real  gentleness.  But  a  closer 
acquaintance  brought  out  the  kindliness  of  his  nature 
and  leaves  to  his  friends  a  happy  remembrance  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  generosity  and  manly  goodness.  To  do  his  full 
duty  and  to  make  the  world  more  beautiful  and  happy 
was  the  daily  religion  of  his  life.  He  lived  well,  he 
wrought  nobly,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

In  1910  plans  for  the  Panama-California  Exposition  changed 
the  course  of  the  park  development.  Father’s  part  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  exposition  and  his  later  work  in  Balboa,  Presidio, 
Torrey  Pines,  and  Borrego  Parks  are  told  in  subsequent  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  24 


Roads  and  Real  Estate 


he  narrow  dirt  roads  of  early  days  left  much  to  be 


desired  even  for  horse-and-buggy  traffic;  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  they  had  to  be  improved  greatly.  In  1907 
father  was  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee 
for  roads  and  boulevards  with  Charles  Kelly,  chairman,  A.  G. 
Spaulding,  E.  W.  Scripps,  and  William  Clayton.  Mr.  Kelly,  in 
the  livery  stable  business  and  also  on  the  road  committee  of  the 
city  council,  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  road  conditions  and  was 
an  able,  public-spirited  man.  In  his  memoirs  he  tells  how  he 
persuaded  the  committee  to  recommend  an  ample  bond  issue 
for  roads  to  La  Jolla,  Point  Loma,  Mission  Valley,  the  cemetery, 


and  National  City.  The  committee  suggested  $25,000;  Mr.  Kelly 
said  $100,000  would  not  be  enough;  they  compromised  on 
$75,000  if  the  council  could  be  persuaded  to  put  it  on  the  ballot. 
The  council  approved  the  recommendation,  and  on  March  13 
the  bond  issue  was  passed  with  the  provision  that  the  money  be 
spent  under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber  committee.  Mr.  Kelly 
wrote:  “We  ran  across  many  snags,  legal,  financial,  rights  of  way, 
but  worst  of  all  were  the  grading  contractors  that  had  fed  at  the 
public  crib.  The  committee  hired  men  and  teams  that  suited 
them,  and  under  the  direction  of  George  Cooke  as  engineer, 
supervised  this  work  so  well  that  we  got  over  $100,000  of  roads 
for  the  money.  I  have  often  thought  that  some  of  our  committee 
contributed  toward  this  work  with  their  own  funds,  as  well  as 
giving  their  time!’  This  marked  the  beginning  of  good  roads  for 
San  Diego  County.  A  county  road  commission,  of  which  father 
was  not  a  member,  grew  out  of  this  committee.  In  the  report  of 
the  committee  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  August  30,  1907, 
there  is  an  interesting  paragraph— interesting  because  it  con- 
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tains  the  germinal  idea  of  Presidio  Hill  Park,  which  father 
brought  to  fruition  more  than  twenty  years  later: 

The  members  of  your  committee,  in  laying  out  the 
Fort  Stockton  Boulevard,  which  runs  from  the  inter¬ 
section  of  4th  Street  and  Washington  Avenue  to  a 
point  near  the  Old  Town  palms,  in  Old  Town,  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  over  several  blocks  of  land  in  Old 
Town,  which,  on  account  of  its  historic  connection 
with  the  early  history  of  San  Diego— it  being  the 
identical  spot  where  the  first  Mission  in  California 
was  established  by  the  Padres  —  your  committee 
deemed  it  advisable  to  acquire  for  the  use  of  the  City 
for  public  park  purposes  and  rights  of  way  for  the  Fort 
Stockton  Boulevard.  To  this  end,  your  committee  pur¬ 
chased  certain  needed  Blocks  and  propose  to  convey 
these  blocks  to  the  City  at  the  price  it  has  cost  your 
committee,  plus  all  taxes  assessed  and  six  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  amount  of  money  invested;  or,  if  the 
City  does  not  desire  to  acquire  title  to  all  of  the  blocks 
on  this  basis,  your  committee  propose  to  convey  free 
to  the  City  the  rights  of  way  for  the  Fort  Stockton 
Boulevard  through  these  blocks. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  Mission  Hills  began  to  develop 
as  a  residence  district.  Father  mentioned  briefly  his  share  in  it 
in  the  following  newspaper  story: 

One  day  about  30  years  ago  an  appeal  was  made  to 
me  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  lying  on  the  edge  of  Mission 
valley  about  where  a  north  extension  of  Randolph 
street  would  end.  Including  the  canyons,  there  were  a 
few  acres  in  the  tract  and  a  small  house. 

The  owner  of  this  property  was  sick  and  he  sent  me 
word  that  he  wanted  to  sell  his  place  to  pay  his  hos¬ 
pital  bills.  I  have  forgotten  whether  I  went  to  see  the 
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land,  but  I  remember  well  that  I  paid  $1200  for  it— 
and  I  didn’t  regard  it  as  a  particularly  good  purchase. 

Mission  Hills  wasn’t  on  the  map  then.  There  were 
small  farms  up  that  way  and  one  large  olive  orchard. 
With  a  horse  and  buggy  it  took  nearly  an  hour  to  go 
there.  The  years  went  by  and  the  growth  of  the  town 
was  steadily  in  that  direction.  Charles  Hamilton  and  I 
bought  some  more  acreage  near  the  present  Fort 
Stockton  drive  and  the  cross  street  called  Arden  way. 

We  subdivided  this  land  and  named  the  tract  Mission 
Hills.  The  profit  on  this  was  quite  fair,  perhaps  200 
percent,  but  it  pales  into  insignificance  compared  to 
the  story  of  my  $1200  speculation. 

One  summer  I  went  to  Europe  for  a  vacation. 
Before  leaving  I  gave  my  son  a  power  of  attorney  with 
some  general  instructions  as  to  selling  real  estate  if 
offers  came  in.  Several  weeks  later,  when  in  London,  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he  had  sold  that 
side  hill  property  at  the  end  of  Randolph  street  for 
§13,000  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  approve  it. 

I  can  say  that  I  “approved”  and  I  never  censured 
him  for  it. 

In  the  subdivision  the  streets  followed  contour  lines  and,  with 
a  few  exceptions  such  as  Arden  Way,  were  given  Spanish  names 
or  names  connected  with  local  history.  The  plotting  of  the  land 
and  the  naming  of  the  streets  gave  father  much  pleasure. 

Another  subdivision  that  father  enjoyed  laying  out  was 
Marston  Hills  which  he  developed  in  1924.  In  1926  he  bought 
the  Howell  property  on  Point  Loma,  but  this  he  never  had  time 
to  develop.  In  the  1940’s  it  was  sold;  since  then  it  has  become  a 
very  choice  residence  district.  Father’s  part  in  the  subdivision  of 
Presidio  Hills  is  related  in  the  chapter  on  Presidio  Park  and  Old 
San  Diego. 
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CHAPTER  25 


The  First  Nolen  Plan 


idespread  discussion  of  plans  for  the  reconstruction 


g  of  San  Francisco  after  the  earthquake  in  April  of 
g  1906  may  have  brought  to  a  focus  father’s  thoughts 
on  citY  Panning  for  San  Diego.  In  an  address  given 
on  March  25,  1907,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Art  Association  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  proposed  that  the  Plaza  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  civic  center  by  enlarging  it  and  grouping  public 
and  semipublic  buildings  around  it,  and  that  D  Street,  now 
Broadway,  be  made  into  a  handsome  avenue  connecting  the 
Plaza  with  an  open  square  and  a  pleasure  pier  on  the  bay  front. 
This  plan  had  been  advocated  by  the  architect  W.  S.  Hebbard 
and  considered  at  a  meeting  in  the  Henry  A.  Mills  home  by  the 
group  that  made  up  the  first  Art  Association.  Before  the  year 
was  over,  realizing  the  necessity  for  more  comprehensive  plan¬ 
ning  and  always  an  advocate  of  expert  advice,  father  took  a 
leading  part  in  bringing  John  Nolen,  landscape  architect  and 
city  planner,  to  San  Diego.  Associated  with  him  in  this  enterprise 
was  the  City  Improvement  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  other  members  were  Julius  Wangenheim,  chairman; 
George  Cooke;  Edward  Grove;  A.  Haines;  Melville  Klauber; 
E.  E.  White;  and  L.  A.  Wright.  Mr.  Nolen  was  asked  to  make  a 
study  of  the  city  and  to  submit  recommendations. 

In  March  of  1908  father  received  from  Mr.  Nolen’s  office  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  bound  copy  of  the  typewritten 
“Report  and  Plans  for  the  Improvement  of  San  Diego’’  prefaced 
by  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Nolen  said:  “My  thanks  are  due  to  you, 
Mr.  Marston,  to  Mr.  Wangenheim,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  Mr.  Cooke  and  the  other  members,  and  to  the  City 
Engineer  for  whole-hearted  cooperation  in  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  pieces  of  work  that  I  have  undertaken!’ 
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After  studying  the  report  the  committee  decided  to  have  it 
printed  under  the  title: 

San  Diego 

A  Comprehensive  Plan  for  its  Improvement 
The  prefatory  note,  dated  September  1908,  read  in  part: 

The  report  submitted  is  the  result  of  a  careful,  first¬ 
hand  study  of  San  Diego  and  its  surroundings.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  with  photographs,  and  its  recom¬ 
mendations  are  enforced  by  some  accompanying  plans 
and  sketches.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  these  drawings 
should  not  be  misunderstood.  While  their  practica¬ 
bility  in  general  has  been  tested,  they  are  obviously 
not  offered  as  final  or  constructive  plans  that  can  be 
executed  without  further  study  and  revision.  Nor  is  it 
expected  that  all  these  plans  will  be  carried  out  at 
once— some  must  wait  for  years.  Primarily,  they  are 
intended  to  awaken  and  form  public  opinion,  and  to 
present  the  general  ideas  which  should  regulate  and 
control  the  improvement  of  the  city,  ideas  which, 
it  is  believed,  may  be  safely  endorsed  by  the  Civic 
Improvement  Committee  in  its  present  public-spirited 
movement.  To  all  of  the  members  of  that  committee, 
and  especially  to  Mr.  Julius  Wangenheim,  its  chair¬ 
man,  and  to  Mr.  George  W.  Marston,  my  thanks  are 
due  for  a  wise  and  painstaking  cooperation.  They  con¬ 
tributed  an  indispensable  element. 


In  father’s  copy  Mr.  Nolen  wrote: 

To 

George  W.  Marston 


The  Pioneer  of  City  Planning  for  San  Diego,  whose 
foresight  and  generosity  made  this  preliminary  study 
possible. 

With  high  regards  of  John  Nokn 
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A  warm  friendship  developed  between  father  and  Mr.  Nolen 
whose  visits  to  San  Diego  were  a  delight  to  the  Marston  family. 
On  his  first  visit  Colonel  Ed  Fletcher  took  him  with  father  on  a 
mountain  drive,  introducing  him  to  the  Cuyamaca  and  Pine 
Hills  country.  Snapshots  of  the  trip  show  the  happy  faces  of 
three  nature-lovers  reveling  in  the  beauties  of  the  region. 

The  Nolen  report  was  first  given  to  the  public  on  January  1, 
1909,  when  it  was  published  in  full  in  the  New  Year’s  edition  of 
the  San  Diego  Union.  Prepared  over  forty  years  ago,  it  makes 
interesting  reading  today.  Mr.  Nolen  grouped  his  recommenda* 
tions  under  five  headings: 

A  Public  Plaza  and  Civic  Center 
The  Great  Bay  Front 
Small  Open  Spaces 
Streets  and  Boulevards 
A  System  of  Parks 


He  wrote: 

The  beautiful  cities  of  Europe,  the  cities  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  taken  as  illustrations  of  what  modern  cities 
should  be,  are  practically  without  exception  the  result 
of  a  picturesque,  accidental  growth,  regulated,  it  is 
true,  by  considerable  common  sense  and  respect  for 
art,  but  improved  and  again  improved  to  fit  changed 
conditions  and  new  ideas.  It  is  here  that  we  fall  short. 
Throughout  the  land  there  are  cities  with  relatively 
easy  opportunities  before  them  to  improve  their  water 
fronts,  to  group  their  public  buildings,  to  widen  their 
streets,  to  provide  in  twentieth  century  fashion  for 
transportation,  and  to  set  aside  the  areas  now  consid¬ 
ered  indispensable  for  public  recreation.  San  Diego’s 
opportunity  is  so  open,  so  apparent,  and  relatively  so 
easy  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  point  further  the 
application. 
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Mr.  Nolen’s  suggestion  for  a  civic  center  was  the  block 
between  Front  and  First,  C  and  D  streets  for  the  public  plaza 
and  the  blocks  around  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the 
customhouse,  city  hall,  post  office,  and  possibly  on  the  south  side 
an  academy  of  music  and  opera  house.  One  of  these  blocks 
already  belonged  to  the  city,  and  the  others  had  no  buildings 
of  importance  on  them. 

His  most  important  recommendation  for  the  bay  front,  at  that 
time  lined  with  small  shacks  and  completely  undeveloped 
municipally,  was  the  separation  of  the  commercial  and  the 
recreational  areas.  In  his  words: 

The  supreme  importance  of  commercial  interests 
should  be  frankly  recognized,  and  the  division 
between  the  sections  devoted  primarily  to  business 
and  that  to  pleasure  would  come  at  E  Street.  Commer¬ 
cial  facilities,  wharves,  docks,  and  piers  [should  be] 
south  of  E  Street,  extending  further  and  further  as 
business  demands,  and  pleasure  facilities  of  a  simple 
order  north  of  E  Street.  The  foot  of  D  Street  would 
be  emphasized  by  the  development  of  a  Bay  Plaza  300 
feet  by  500  feet,  but  the  main  development  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  artistic  interests  would  center  at  the  foot  of 
Date  and  Elm  Streets,  nearer  the  residential  sections 
and  the  big  City  Park. 

To  connect  City  Park  and  the  bay  front,  “the  two  great 
central  recreational  features,  now  and  always,”  Mr.  Nolen  sug¬ 
gested  “The  Paseo,”  a  wide,  park-like  promenade  in  the  style  of 
Spanish-American  cities. 

Mr.  Nolen  emphasized  the  lack  of  small  open  spaces  and  of 
public  playgrounds.  “Each  school,  each  ward,  each  residence 
district  in  San  Diego,  by  nature  a  play  city,  should  have  its  play¬ 
ground.  The  possession  of  play  areas  is  a  necessity  of  city  life, 
and  by  obtaining  them  now  San  Diego  can  avoid  the  heavy 
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penalty  of  procrastination  which  New  York  and  other  cities  have 
had  to  pay!’ 

He  acknowledged  the  great  difficulties  involved  in  changing 
streets,  but  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  differentiation  in  streets 
for  different  localities,  the  necessity  of  several  wide  main  thor¬ 
oughfares,  such  as  Orange  Avenue  in  Coronado,  to  meet  coming 
transportation  demands,  and  the  careful  plotting  of  suburban 
subdivisions.  He  included  the  naming  of  streets  in  his  recom¬ 
mendations:  “Southern  California  is  full  of  color,  of  pictur¬ 
esqueness,  of  character,  and  it  is  a  pity  not  to  embody  these 
qualities  in  the  names  that  designate  the  public  streets  and 
avenues  of  the  city!’ 

Concerning  parks,  Mr.  Nolen  believed  that  “in  a  city  like  San 
Diego,  stretching  for  more  than  twenty  miles  up  and  down  the 
coast,  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  scenery,  no  single  park 
is  sufficient.  A  system  of  parks  is  unquestionably  demanded!’ 
With  City  Park  as  the  nucleus,  he  would  include  the  bay  front, 
a  view  point  on  Point  Loma,  at  least  one  beach  reservation, 
La  Jolla  Park,  Soledad  Mountain,  a  cliff  overlooking  Mission 
Valley,  Fort  Stockton,  and  Torrey  Pines,  to  be  connected  by 
boulevards  and  parkways. 

In  concluding  Mr.  Nolen  wrote: 

These  recommendations  may  appear  to  present  a 
heavy  task  for  a  city  the  size  of  San  Diego;  yet,  after 
careful  consideration  and  a  comparison  with  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  achievements  of  other  cities,  I  believe  the 
proposed  undertakings  are  all  of  a  reasonable  nature 
.  .  .  from  the  point  of  view  of  twenty-five  years  hence 
.  .  .  they  will  in  many  respects  be  considered  inade¬ 
quate. 

The  funds  necessary  for  these  improvements,  while 
large,  need  not  be  excessive;  they  must  be  provided 
largely  by  bond  issues,  giving  future  generations  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  creation  as  well  as  the 
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enjoyment  of  a  more  convenient,  prosperous,  and 
attractive  city.  After  all,  the  greatest  benefits  will  be 
theirs.  Such  expenditures  are  really  investments,  and 
the  dividends  steadily  increase. 

Although  never  carried  out  in  full,  Mr.  Nolen’s  thinking, 
embodied  in  this  plan  and  in  a  second  one  in  1926,  has  had  an 
enormous  influence  on  our  city  planning.  Even  today,  after  two 
world  wars  which  have  changed  the  character  of  San  Diego,  we 
still  look  to  Mr.  Nolen’s  revised  plan  of  1926  for  guidance.  With¬ 
out  father’s  leadership  we  might  not  have  had  such  distinguished 
advice;  we  certainly  should  not  have  had  it  as  early  as  1908. 

Father’s  service  to  the  city  was  recognized  by  the  American 
Civic  Association  of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  the  spring  of 
1910  he  was  elected  to  office  as  one  of  its  five  honorary  vice- 
presidents. 
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CHAPTER  26 


Exposition  Plans 


irst  steps  in  implementing  the  Nolen  Plan  were 
directed  toward  a  civic  center,  but  owing  to  the 
g  approaching  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  civic 
$####$##  interests  were  diverted  to  harbor  development  and 
park  improvement.  Father  was  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of 
1909  when  the  decision  to  hold  an  exposition  in  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  the  canal  was  made.  The  proposal  came  from 
G.  Aubrey  Davidson,  banker  and  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  thought  that  “something  unusual"  was  needed 
to  attract  people  to  San  Diego.  An  exposition  would  advertise 


San  Diego  to  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  means  of 
developing  the  park.  In  September  the  Panama-California 
Exposition  Company  was  incorporated.  Early  in  1910,  $1,000,- 
000  was  raised  by  private  subscription  for  the  exposition,  and  a 
city  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  was  voted  for  park  improvement. 
On  May  25  at  a  stockholders  meeting  the  old  Howard  tract  was 
chosen  for  the  site  of  the  exposition,  and  in  June  a  tentative 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  public  by  Colonel  D.  C.  Collier,  the 
Director-General. 

Colonel  Collier’s  idea  was  an  exposition  in  keeping,  archi¬ 
tecturally  and  in  educational  features,  with  the  cultural  back¬ 
ground  of  California.  A  little  city  built  in  mission  style  would 
house  ethnological  and  archeological  exhibits;  gardens  lovely  as 
those  of  Seville  would  be  the  setting  for  Spanish  pageantry; 
Indians  from  other  parts  of  the  Southwest,  living  in  dwellings 
of  their  own  making,  would  ply  their  crafts;  opportunities  of 
the  Southland  would  be  demonstrated  by  such  exhibits  as  a 
model  orchard  with  growing  trees,  and  the  arts  and  products  of 
Europe  and  South  America  would  be  shown  in  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  friendly  intercourse. 
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In  1915  after  many  difficulties  had  been  overcome  and  not  a 
few  changes  made,  this  plan  was  consummated  in  an  exposition 
of  unique  charm.  To  dignify  its  setting,  on  November  1,  1910, 
our  old  City  Park  was  given  the  name  Balboa  Park. 

The  active  part  that  father  took  in  the  exposition  planning 
illustrates  the  difficulties  and  the  compromises,  and  also  the 


satisfactions,  that  often  accompany  civic  work.  Although  not  a 
director  of  the  exposition  and  not  a  park  commissioner,  having 
resigned  from  the  park  board  before  going  abroad,  on  his 
return  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  building  and  grounds  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Olmsted  Brothers  were  chosen  by  the  committee  as 
landscape  designers  for  both  exposition  and  park.  Bertram 
Grosvenor  Goodhue  was  selected  as  designing  and  consulting 
architect,  and  Irving  J.  Gill  of  San  Diego  as  assistant  architect. 
John  C.  Olmsted  spent  much  of  his  time  in  San  Diego  from 
the  first  of  December  191°  until  the  end  of  May  1911,  making 
his  survey  and  his  plans.  On  January  1,  1911,  Frank  P.  Allen, 
whose  ability  had  been  demonstrated  in  the  Seattle  Fair,  was 
engaged  as  Director  of  Works.  1195101 

A  contract  between  the  Exposition  Commission  and  the  Park 
Commission  as  to  the  division  of  work  was  agreed  upon  with 
good  results  until  a  new  park  board,  without  experience  or 
understanding,  took  the  place  of  the  old  board.  In  the  clash  of 
authority  which  ensued  the  new  board,  upheld  by  the  mayor 
who  had  appointed  it,  could  have  wrecked  the  exposition  and 
greatly  damaged  the  park.  The  situation  became  so  serious  that 
directors  of  the  exposition  resigned  in  protest,  and  reports  of 
every  step  taken  by  officers  and  exposition  committee  heads  were 
published  in  the  daily  press.*  In  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Olmsted  father  stated  the  basis  of  the  conflict  to  be:  “whether 
the  present  Park  Commissioners  carry  on  this  work  independ¬ 
ently  or  come  into  the  plan  and  program  of  the  exposition. 
We  are  now  fighting  for  the  very  existence  of  the  exposition  and 
its  contracts  with  the  park  board  and  its  contracts  with  Allen, 


*For  father’s  report  see  Appendix  D. 
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Goodhue,  and  yourself!’  In  writing  to  Mr.  William  Clayton,  one 
of  the  exposition  directors,  father  said:  “After  giving  seven  years’ 
work  to  the  development  of  this  City  Park,  I  have  felt  exceed¬ 
ingly  depressed  in  thinking  of  the  possible  mutilation  that 
ignorance  and  misdirection  may  bring  upon  us.  ...  I  was  never 
much  in  favor  of  an  Exposition,  but  now  that  the  city  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  it,  I  feel  that  we  must  rally  around  Collier  and  keep 
it  up!’  Father  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  same  benefits  could 
be  secured  for  the  city  without  the  risks  and  difficulties  of  an 
exposition,  but  he  was  willing  to  set  aside  his  preferences  to 
join  in  the  exposition  effort  and  to  work  hard  in  it. 

The  public  clamor  for  harmony  became  so  insistent  that  the 
park  board  gave  in  and  agreed  to  observe  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  making  it  possible  to  go  ahead  with  the  exposition.  Within 
ten  days  the  situation  was  further  clarified  by  the  resignation  of 
the  board  and  the  appointment  of  park  commissioners  who  were 
abler  and  more  sympathetic  to  the  exposition  plan— Julius  Wan- 
genheim,  John  Forward,  Jr.,  and  F.  J.  Belcher,  Jr. 

But  another  conflict  was  already  under  way,  a  conflict  between 
the  experts,  one  which  involved  the  theory  of  park-making.  Both 
Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Olmsted  believed  in  keeping  buildings 
on  the  edges  of  parks,  where  they  did  not  interfere  with  what, 
to  landscape  architects,  is  the  basic  principle  of  park  develop¬ 
ment— the  bringing  of  a  bit  of  nature  enhanced  by  art  into  the 
midst  of  city  life,  making  a  park  a  haven  from  the  activities  of 
the  city.  The  site  chosen  for  the  exposition  was  in  accord  with 
this  theory,  but  as  plans  grew  it  was  proposed  to  change  it  to 
the  present  location.  In  April  the  state  legislature  had  created  a 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  California  building 
for  the  exposition.  Father,  Russell  C.  Allen,  and  Thomas  O’Hal- 
loran  were  the  commissioners.  Mr.  Goodhue,  designing  his 
magnificent  state  building  in  the  Spanish-Colonial  style  of 
which  he  was  a  master,  worked  at  first  with  Mr.  Olmsted’s  plan 
for  terraces,  gardens,  and  locations  of  buildings  and  streets,  but 
soon  joined  Mr.  Frank  Allen  in  advocating  the  central  site.  Mr. 
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Olmsted,  consulted  by  Colonel  Collier  in  Boston  on  June  5, 
strongly  protested  the  change.  Colonel  Collier,  encouraged  by 
his  interviews  with  people  in  Washington,  considered  the  new 
location  necessary  for  his  enlarged  plans,  and  the  exposition 
board  favored  it.  Early  in  July  he  again  sought  to  persuade  Mr. 
Olmsted  to  agree  to  the  central  site,  but  to  no  avail.  On  July  7 
Mr.  Olmsted  concluded  a  long  letter  to  father  by  saying: 

There  are  of  course  many  arguments  to  be  discussed 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  site,  but  it  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  weighty  and  con¬ 
clusive  argument  against  the  middle  site  is  solely  that 
it  would  be  the  practical  ruination  of  the  park  and 
that  whatever  advantages  it  may  have,  it  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  breach  of  trust  for  the  Park  Commis¬ 
sion  to  adopt  such  a  site  contrary  to  the  carefully 
formed  and  absolutely  settled  opinion  of  their  land¬ 
scape  advisor,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a  plan 
has  been  worked  out  and  carefully  estimated  for  a 
site  in  the  borders  of  the  park  which  would  result  in 
an  entirely  successful  exposition  and  one  which  would 
have  more  individuality  and  picturesque  qualities, 
owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  than  is 
possible  on  the  flat  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  park. 

However,  after  Colonel  Collier’s  return  late  in  August,  sup¬ 
port  for  the  central  site  became  overwhelming.  Father,  Mr. 
Wangenheim,  Judge  Luce,  and  Mr.  O’Halloran  were  the  only 
ones  to  stand  out  against  it.  The  following  telegrams  tell  the 
story  of  the  outcome. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  30th  August,  1911 
Mr.  Julius  Wangenheim,  President 
Bank  of  Commerce  and  Trust  Company 
San  Diego,  California 

We  understand  exposition  site  is  to  be  discussed 
further.  We  hope  you  realize  that  no  advantage  for 
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exposition  that  has  been  claimed  for  central  site  can 
possibly  compensate  for  ruining  the  landscape  value 
of  the  most  important  part  of  Balboa  Park.  All  per¬ 
manent  improvements  at  that  site  would  be  utterly 
inharmonious  with  any  rational  landscape  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  part  of  park.  All  such  formalities  should 
be  confined  to  outer  margins  of  park.  This  principle 
would  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  at  proposed 
southern  site.  Our  study  of  scores  of  large  parks  justi¬ 
fies  us  in  asserting  with  the  utmost  confidence  that 
Balboa  Park  if  left  free  and  open  in  central  part  will 
be  worth  far  more  in  the  long  run  than  any  advantage 
that  can  be  secured  to  the  exposition  by  changing  it 
to  the  central  location.  The  exposition  and  especially 
the  permanent  buildings  will  be  more  impressive  and 
more  picturesque  on  southern  site  as  seen  from  harbor 
and  city  than  on  flat  distant  central  site.  .  .  .  Straight 
roads  and  walks,  fountains  and  other  ground  improve¬ 
ments  must  be  permanent  there  if  paid  for  out  of  park 
funds  and  would  be  utterly  incongruous  with  natural¬ 
istic  treatment  appropriate  for  that  locality.  .  .  . 

John  C.  Olmsted 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Sept.  1,  1911 

John  C.  Olmsted 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Blossom  has  telegraphed  decision  for  central  site. 
Exposition  almost  solid  for  it.  Luce,  O’Halloran  and  I 
only  supporters  southern  site.*  Collier  contended 
exposition  absolutely  required  central  location  for 

*Father  corrected  both  by  telegram  and  letter  the  mistake  of  leaving  out  Mr. 
Wangenheim’s  name,  saying  in  the  telegram:  “Wangenheim  also  strongly  sup¬ 
ports  southern  site,”  and  in  the  letter:  “Mr.  Wangenheim  has  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  your  views  and  has  worked  with  Luce,  O’Halloran,  and  myself  to  carry 
out  your  recommendations.” 
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success.  Regret  result  exceedingly  but  beg  you  not  to 
withdraw  from  engagement.  You  are  needed  in  our 
future  park  development.  .  .  . 

George  W.  Marston 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept.  2,  191 1 

Julius  Wangenheim,  President  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners 
San  Diego,  California 

We  have  received  a  telegram  from  our  representa¬ 
tive  Mr.  Blossom  and  from  Mr.  Marston,  Chairman  of 
the  building  and  grounds  committee,  stating  that  your 
board  has  unanimously  consented  to  the  exposition 
being  located  in  the  central  part  of  Balboa  Park.  This 
is  contrary  to  our  advice  and  will  interfere  with 
various  other  portions  of  the  design  proposed  for 
Balboa  Park  by  us.  We  regret  that  our  professional 
responsibility  as  park  designers  will  not  permit  us  to 
assist  in  ruining  Balboa  Park.  We  tender  herewith 
therefore  our  resignation. 

Olmsted  Brothers 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1911 

Mr.  Julius  Wangenheim,  President 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
San  Diego,  California 

We  appreciate  your  letter.*  We  congratulate  the  city 
that  you  are  willing  to  remain  President  of  the  Park 
Board  in  hopes  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  damage 
to  the  park  which  will  certainly  result  from  the  choice 
of  the  central  site  for  permanent  buildings  and  we  are 


*Mr.  Wangenheim  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Olmsted  had  said:  “The  old  order 
changeth  and  maketh  place  for  the  new.  It  is  therefore  my  duty  to  use  my  best 
possible  endeavor  to  have  the  central  site  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  and 
to  do  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  park.” 
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deeply  moved  by  your  plea  that  we  remain  to  help  you 
in  this  effort.  But  we  can  not  retain  our  professional 
self-respect  and  remain  as  nominal  advisors  to  a  Board 
which  acts  in  diametrical  opposition  to  our  explicit 
and  reiterated  opinion  on  a  vital  matter  of  design. 
Moreover  believing  the  decision  to  be  an  absolutely 
needless  sacrifice  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
people  of  San  Diego  in  the  park  without  corre¬ 
sponding  gain  to  the  exposition,  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  for  us  to  work  with  the  spirit  of  devoted 
enthusiasm  essential  to  success  in  such  an  undertaking 
as  an  exposition.  Our  decision  to  resign  is  extremely 
painful  to  us  but  the  more  we  consider  it  the  more 
strongly  we  feel  its  necessity  and  we  ask  that  our 
resignation  be  accepted. 

Olmsted  Brothers 

The  plan  drawn  up  for  the  new  site  by  Frank  P.  Allen,  Jr., 
was  recommended  by  the  building  and  grounds  committee  on 
October  25,  1911,  and  immediately  accepted  by  the  other  offi¬ 
cials.  Mr.  Goodhue  introduced  the  Spanish-Colonial  type  of 
architecture  in  place  of  the  Mission.  To  his  genius  we  owe  the 
California  Quadrangle  and  the  general  design  for  buildings 
and  arcades.  Carleton  M.  Winslow,  his  representative,  became 
the  assistant  architect.  Frank  Allen  designed  the  Laurel  Street 
bridge,  some  of  the  temporary  buildings,  the  gardens,  and  other 
landscape  features;  under  his  management  the  work  was  exe¬ 
cuted  and  brought  to  completion  on  scheduled  time. 

The  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  plan  and  eventually  the  value  of 
the  community  activities  in  art,  music,  and  science  that  followed 
the  exposition  did  much  to  reconcile  father  to  the  change  of 
location.  Even  though  accomplished  at  some  sacrifice  of  artistic 
integrity,  the  successful  development  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
park  into  a  constantly  used  playground  and  educational  center 
could  not  have  failed  to  give  him  great  satisfaction. 
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After  eighteen  months  father  resigned  from  the  building  and 
grounds  committee.  His  reasons  are  stated  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Collier: 


San  Diego,  Nov.  23,  1911 


Col.  D.  C.  Collier 

President  California-Panama  Exposition 
My  dear  Sir 

Sometime  early  in  1910  you  asked  me  to  take  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Building  &  Grounds  Committee, 
with  the  desire,  as  you  said,  of  having  my  assistance  in 
making  preparation  for  building  and  landscape  opera¬ 
tions.  I  replied  that  I  would  accept  the  position  for 
a  year,  and  it  was  mutually  understood,  I  think,  that 
my  work  for  the  Exposition  was  to  be  of  an  organizing 
character— the  formation  of  the  Bureau  of  Works, 
selection  of  professional  advisers  and  competent  heads 
of  departments.  Having  served  in  this  capacity  for 
eighteen  months,  during  which  time  the  committee 
has  secured  an  efficient  organization  and  not  only  laid 
the  foundations  for  large  operations  but  actually 
built  considerable  parts  of  the  proposed  work,  I  beg 
to  tender  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Building 
and  Grounds  Committee,  the  withdrawal  to  take 
effect  preferably  November  30th,  or  any  time  before 
Jan.  1st  as  may  meet  your  convenience. 

Even  if  the  special  work  which  I  was  asked  to  do  had 
not  been  largely  accomplished  I  should  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  time  to  ask  you  to  release  me,  as  it  is  now 
impossible  for  me  to  give  the  committee’s  affairs  the 
time  and  attention  that  they  demand.  On  account  of 
a  proposed  reorganization  and  enlargement  of  my 
mercantile  business  I  shall  have  to  give  up  public 
business  for  probably  a  year.  Considerations  of  health 
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and  other  personal  limitations  have  also  influenced 
me. 

In  closing  the  relations  that  have  been  so  pleasant 
and  interesting  I  desire  to  express  my  admiration  for 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  Panama-Cali- 
fornia  Exposition  and  the  remarkable  vigor  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  leadership.  Such  a  splendid  beginning  is 
surely  an  earnest  of  the  greater  future.  I  also  want 
to  congratulate  you  upon  the  able  and  skillful  force  of 
men  who  are  working  out  the  Exposition  ideas  in 
landscape  and  buildings,  and  particularly  the  masterly 
work  of  Mr.  Allen,  your  Director  of  Works,  and  Mr. 
Goodhue,  your  supervising  architect.  The  work  of  our 
committee  being  in  such  capable  hands  I  feel  less  re¬ 
luctance  in  surrendering  my  post  than  I  might  under 
different  circumstances. 

With  assurances  of  my  high  respect  and  regard, 
believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  W.  Marston 
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CHAPTER  27 


The  Panama-Calif ornia 


Exposition  and  Its  Legacies 


an  diegans  look  back  on  their  first  exposition,  the 
■  “Garden  Fair’’  with  nostalgia.  To  our  family,  return- 
;  ing  in  November  from  the  early  months  of  the  First 
World  War  in  England,  it  was  difficult  at  once  to 
adjust  to  its  carefree  atmosphere.  Except  for  an  interest  in 
Belgian  relief  it  seemed  to  us  that  Californians  scarcely  realized 
the  existence  of  the  war.  However,  one  could  not  help  entering 
joyously  into  the  spirit  of  “San  Diego’s  golden  age’’  as  Dr.  Edgar 
L.  Hewett  called  the  two-year  period  which  began  with  the 
opening  of  the  Panama-California  Exposition  at  midnight  of 
December  31,  1914. 

The  dedication  of  the  California  Building  took  place  at 
eleven-thirty  that  evening,  with  addresses  by  father  and  Dr. 
Hewett.  Father  spoke  as  follows: 


Here,  on  this  hill  of  Balboa  Park,  we  today  dedicate 
the  California  Building.  We  dedicate  it  to  noble  uses: 
the  study  of  life;  the  history  of  man;  the  sciences  and 
arts;  the  high  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 

How  fitting  that  such  objects  should  find  shelter  in 
a  stately  temple.  Through  the  genius  of  a  great  archi¬ 
tect,  Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,  a  temple  of  such 
nobility  and  beauty  has  arisen  from  this  ground  that 
one  might  well  inscribe  upon  its  doors:  “Let  only  the 
reverent  and  thoughtful  enter  here!’ 

Behold  the  broad  spreading  dome,  catching  the 
light  of  rising  and  setting  suns;  look  upward  to  the 
glorious  tower  rising  so  serenely  to  the  sky;  observe 
with  quiet  thoughtfulness  the  figures  of  saints  and 
heroes  which  adorn  the  southern  front.  Do  they  not 
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set  forth  the  past  and  present  of  California’s  life?  Are 
they  not  true  symbols  of  her  glowing  history  and  her 
wonderful  today? 

Surely  this  California  Building  not  only  enriches 
the  Exposition  but  dignifies  our  city  and  contributes 
to  the  treasures  of  the  nation. 

Governor  Johnson,  to  you,  as  the  highest  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  state,  we  offer  our  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgments  for  the  state’s  generosity.  To  you  and  the 
California  legislature  San  Diego  is  indebted  for  an 
appropriation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  which  nearly  covers  the  cost  of  the  structure. 

Your  commission,  comprising  Mr.  Russell  C.  Allen, 

Mr.  Thomas  O’Hallaran  and  myself,  have  received 
and  expended  this  money  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  legislature,  and  we  have  now, 
sir,  the  honor  to  present  to  the  state  the  California 
Building. 

Dr.  Hewett,  director  of  the  School  of  American  Archeology 
in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  whose  lectures  on  the  Mayan  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  on  the  science  of  man  were  to  add  distinction  to  the 
exposition  program,  ended  his  address  by  saying: 

fn  the  absorption  of  building  a  great  English-speaking 
nation,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  part  played  by  Spain 
in  American  history.  Still  further  have  we  lost  sight  of 
the  great  works  of  the  native  American  race  which  we 
know  only  in  its  decadence.  The  object  of  the  exhibits 
in  the  California  Building  is  to  present  a  picture  of 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  Red  Race— an  epoch  of  human 
history  that  is  as  worthy  of  study  as  are  its  great 
contemporaries  of  the  old  world. 

Although  the  exposition  offered  to  an  unusual  degree  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  serious  study,  its  general  aspect  was  colorful  and 
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festive.  The  beauty  of  its  architecture  and  gardening  was  en¬ 
chanting.  The  bridge  across  Cabrillo  Canyon  was  decorated  at 
intervals  with  great  jars  containing  century  plants;  one  looked 
down  on  a  lagoon  below  filled  with  exquisite  water  lilies  and 
lotus.  No  parked  cars  marred  the  beauty  of  the  quiet  California 
quadrangle  or  of  the  gay  Plaza  de  Panama,  brilliant  in  summer 
with  purple  bougainvillaea  festooning  the  facades  of  its  sur¬ 
rounding  buildings.  Military  reviews,  Spanish  dancing,  and 
singing  by  strolling  musicians,  swirling  flocks  of  pigeons  alight¬ 
ing  to  be  fed,  tourists  with  bright  parasols  made  this  sunny 
square  always  entertaining.  Even  lovelier  were  the  sequestered 
patios  and  gardens  and  the  stretch  of  lawn  south  of  the  Monte¬ 
zuma  Garden,  the  greensward  ringed  by  eucalyptus  trees  and  a 
rose-covered  pergola  from  which  one  looked  over  the  city  to  the 
bay.  The  Indian  Village,  built  by  New  Mexico  Indians  and  rep¬ 
resenting  a  typical  six  acres  of  one  of  their  villages,  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  feature.  There  one  could  watch  the  ceramic 
artists,  Maria  and  Julian  Martinez,  making  their  pottery. 

Dr.  Humphrey  Stewart’s  concerts  at  the  Spreckels  organ  were 
a  daily  treat  and  often  there  were  special  concerts,  sometimes 
with  such  musicians  as  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Nellie  Melba,  and,  beloved  of  San  Diego 
audiences,  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink.  On  the  occasion  of  one 
of  Madame  Schumann-Heink’s  appearances  a  newspaper  ac¬ 
count,  by  a  printer’s  slip,  ended  with  the  exclamation:  “She’s 
golrious!”  giving  the  Marston  family  a  new  word  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  fair. 

It  was  father’s  pleasant  duty  to  entertain  many  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  who  came  to  the  exposition.  And  Elizabeth, 
who  served  with  friends  on  the  Women’s  Board,  was  often  one 
of  the  hostesses  in  the  colorful  Persimmon  Room  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Building  where  the  receptions  and  informal  afternoon 
teas  were  held. 

Father  took  a  special  enjoyment  in  ex-President  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  visit.  A  liberal  in  politics,  father  had  voted  for 
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Roosevelt  in  1912.  Our  dear  friend  and  neighbor.  Miss  Alice 
Lee,  was  a  cousin  of  the  first  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Roosevelt  family.  Father  and  mother  dined  with  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  Miss  Lee’s  home,  father  entertaining  the 
Roosevelts,  Miss  Lee,  and  her  nephew  Guy  Lee  with  an  after¬ 
noon  drive.  Father  was  delighted  with  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  en¬ 
joyment  of  natural  beauty  and  his  appreciation  of  its  value  and 
amused  by  his  whispered  request  to  the  chauffeur  to  “see  how 
fast  she  can  go,”  with  the  result  that  the  car  shot  ahead  at  seventy 
miles  per  hour  along  the  crest  of  Point  Loma. 

Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  were  also  memorable  guests.  Their 
genuineness  and  warmheartedness  endeared  them  to  all,  and 
their  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Nolen,  whose  help  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  in  their  efforts  to  improve  slum  conditions  in  Dublin, 
was  a  bond  between  them  and  father.  To  a  charming  note  from 
Lady  Aberdeen,  Lord  Aberdeen  added  this  postscript:  “Our 
brief  visit  to  San  Diego  provides  a  memory  of  the  most  pleasant, 
bright,  and  peaceful  day  during  the  whole  of  our  stay  in 
America!’ 

We  had  many  unofficial  guests  visiting  us  during  those  years. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nolen  came  to  see  the  exposition  and  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  us.  Several  of  our  Wellesley  friends  made  us 
visits.  A  little  note  from  one  of  them  has  such  a  warm  under¬ 
current  of  appreciation  of  father  and  mother  that  I  quote  it 
here: 

Sierra  Madre,  California 
2 1  August,  ’  1 5 

Dear  Mrs.  Mars  ton 

Just  a  line  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciated  my 
lovely  visit  at  your  house.  When  I  was  out  at  the  Ex¬ 
position  I  felt  as  if  I  were  having  a  radiant  Spanish 
dream,  and  when  at  your  home  a  dream  of  a  perfect 
American  home.  I  shall  always  remember  Mr.  Mar- 
ston’s  beautiful  morning  prayers  and  think  your  guests 
are  privileged  indeed  to  be  of  that  circle. 
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I  send  my  love  to  all  the  family  and  good  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  San  Diego. 

With  thanks  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  my 
golrious  visit, 

Sincerely, 

Blanche  Howard  Wenner 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  exposition  father 
was  again  a  park  commissioner,  hlling  the  unexpired  term  of  a 
member  who  had  resigned.  On  the  commission  fell  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  disposal  of  exposition  buildings  and  of  integrating 
into  the  park  program  new  cultural  activities.  This  was  scarcely 
under  way  when  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
brought  increased  responsibilities.  The  principal  institutions 
requiring  consideration  were  the  San  Diego  Museum  Associa¬ 
tion  with  its  affiliated  art  groups,  the  Women’s  Board,  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Society,  the  Natural  History  Society,  the  newly  formed 
Zoological  Society,  the  military  camps,  the  organ,  and  the 
stadium. 

Before  the  close  of  1916  a  citizens  committee  had  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  problem  of  the  preservation  of  the  exposition  build¬ 
ings.  Their  executive  committee,  composed  of  father  and  Stanley 
Hale,  presented  a  report  which  sounds  as  if  it  had  been  written 
by  father.  Addressed  to  the  general  committee,  it  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

Conforming  to  your  expressed  wishes  and  the  evi¬ 
dent  desires  of  the  community,  we  have  approached 
our  problem  with  sympathetic  consideration  for  the 
preservation  of  as  many  of  the  exposition  buildings  as 
satisfy  the  fourfold  test  of  harmony  of  effect,  fitness  of 
purpose,  strength  of  construction,  and  practicability  of 
finance. 

As  most  important  of  all,  we  have  deemed  it  im¬ 
perative  that  any  plan  to  be  adopted  must  preserve 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  park  and  that  all 
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buildings  that  were  to  remain  should  be  adjuncts  and 
appurtenances  of  the  park  rather  than  mere  remains 
of  an  exposition.  To  this  end  we  recommend  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  state  and  county  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  New  Mexico,  which  can  be  main¬ 
tained  for  an  exhibit  of  the  southwest,  and  that  of  the 
Southern  Counties  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

As  to  the  buildings  on  the  Prado,  we  recommend 
the  segregation  of  these  into  three  distinct  groups, 
each  occupying  its  separate  station  in  the  park  scheme. 
These  are  not  to  be  contiguous,  but  are  to  be  widely 
separated  by  planting.  The  first  will  be  the  California 
and  Fine  Arts  group  around  its  quadrangle;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  the  five  buildings  outlining  the  Plaza  de  Panama; 
and  the  third,  the  Southern  Counties  building  with  its 
surroundings.  In  addition  to  these  there  will,  of 
course,  remain  the  Horticultural  building,  the  Fish¬ 
eries  exhibit,  the  organ  and  the  model  farm. 

The  grouping  in  this  way  will  break  the  long  street 
effect,  while  still  maintaining  an  architectural  axis. 

The  park  will  flow  into  the  general  scheme  between 
the  California  building  and  the  central  group  on  both 
north  and  south;  and  by  the  elimination  of  the 
Canadian  and  the  Varied  Industries  buildings  a 
splendid  vista  of  the  park  in  both  directions  will  again 
become  a  feature  of  the  landscape. 

The  Southern  Counties  Building,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Natural  History  Museum,  was  to  be  used  for  an  auditorium; 
the  Painted  Desert  or  Indian  Village  was  to  be  kept;  the  in¬ 
creased  expense  of  maintenance  for  the  park  was  estimated  at 
approximately  $10,000  a  year. 

Against  this  moderate  plan  of  reorganization  and  against  the 
subsequent  retention  of  almost  all  the  buildings  Mr.  Goodhue 
wrote  many  letters  of  remonstrance,  protesting  vehemently  over 
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a  period  of  years  that  he  had  been  promised  the  demolition  of 
all  structures  erected  for  temporary  exposition  purposes;  that 
they  were  not  suited  to  housing  permanent  museum  exhibits, 
and  that  their  architecture  was  markedly  inferior  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  group  of  the  California  quadrangle.  But  the  need  for 
buildings,  the  lack  of  funds  for  new  construction,  and  the  love 
for  the  existing  “little  city”  in  the  park  led  to  various  restora¬ 
tions.  Even  father,  although  he  and  Mr.  Goodhue  remained 
good  friends,  went  over  to  the  view  that  the  buildings  should 
be  kept.  His  appeal  for  funds  for  that  purpose  in  1922  gives  his 
attitude: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Union 

Why  should  the  park  buildings  be  saved?  Were  they 
not  built  as  temporary  structures,  without  any  thought 
of  being  retained  after  the  Exposition  period?  Yes;  it 
is  quite  true,  but  there  may  be  reasons  for  doing  differ¬ 
ently.  Notwithstanding  our  purposes,  notwithstanding 
the  advice  of  architects  themselves,  the  dangers  in¬ 
volved  and  the  sheer  impossibility  of  permanent  resto¬ 
ration  at  present,  the  community  has  grown  slowly 
into  conviction  that  what  we  have  there  in  Balboa 
Park— which  is  something  more  than  mere  buildings— 
must  not  perish.  You  may  prove  what  you  will  in  facts 
and  figures  about  the  shaky  old  buildings;  the  only 
answer  is:  “They  shall  not  pass!’  Somehow,  without 
knowing  how  to  explain  it,  we  are  instinctively,  sub¬ 
consciously,  incurably  in  love  with  them  and  will  not 
give  them  up.  It’s  the  grand  emotion  and  is  founded, 

I  think,  on  something  real  and  vital. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Exposition  “builded  better 
than  it  knew!’  Instead  of  a  collection  of  exhibition 
sheds,  we  have  the  simulacrum  of  an  old  Spanish  city. 

It  may  be  a  phantom  in  some  respects,  but  it  looks 
like  the  real  thing.  The  wonder  of  it  amazes  me.  Built 
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for  a  day,  it  has  the  elements  of  permanency;  historic 
interest,  architectural  integrity,  beauty  of  form,  color, 
group  relationship  and  landscape  setting.  You  can 
cross  the  great  bridge,  pass  through  the  stately  portal, 
and  find  yourself  in  another  world— that’s  partly  the 
charm  of  it— the  transition  from  San  Diego  to  Seville, 
from  California  to  Spain. 

Shall  we  let  this  wondrous  treasure  slip  away?  It  is 
crumbling  to  pieces  pretty  rapidly  these  rainy  days 
and  as  Mr.  Davidson  well  says,  sentiment  will  not  save 
it.  Money  is  needed  and  needed  quickly. 

Sometime  San  Diego  will  rise  to  the  idea  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  our  ‘‘garden  fair”  in  the  permanent  materials  of 
the  California  quadrangle.  The  best  we  can  do  now 
is  stay  the  downfall  of  these  buildings  for  a  few  years. 

The  amount  of  money  required  is  slight  compared  to 
the  incomparable  values  at  stake. 

I  confess  to  some  disappointment  over  the  dragging 
on  of  the  campaign.  It  seems  to  me  that  self-respecting 
citizens  should  not  wait  for  Mr.  Dorland,  Mr.  Bard 
and  their  fellow  committeemen  to  call  upon  them.  It 
is  everybody’s  business  to  send  the  contributions  by 
mail  or  to  carry  the  money  to  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  absurd  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
write  an  “appeal”  (Mr.  Dorland  had  to  telephone 
about  it  three  times) .  Doesn’t  the  object  itself  make 
the  appeal?  Are  not  the  printed  coupons  staring  in  the 
face  in  every  newspaper?  I  appeal— Subscribe,  Oh, 
Subscribe! 

George  W.  Mars  ton 

In  a  letter  written  in  1923  to  Commander  A.  J.  Menocal, 
U.S.N.,  Ret.,  father  reviewed  the  circumstances  which  resulted 
in  the  occupation  of  the  buildings  east  of  the  Plaza  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy: 
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The  Park  Commissioners  of  that  period  do  not  de¬ 
serve  any  special  credit  for  the  offer  made  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  acted  in  response  to  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  community  that  the  empty  structures  on  the  Ex¬ 
position  grounds  should  be  used  by  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  training  for  overseas  service. 

In  the  first  week  of  April,  1917,  a  number  of  citizens 
connected  with  the  city  government,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Exposition  and  the  Park  organizations 
broached  the  idea  and  held  two  or  three  conferences. 

On  the  evening  of  April  6th  there  was  a  patriotic  din¬ 
ner  in  the  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  San  Diego  to  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  war  crisis.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Admiral  Caperton,  Colonel  J.  P. 
O’Neill,  Mayor  Wilde  and  others.  Funds  were  raised 
for  necessary  expenses  and  the  plan  of  using  the  Park 
grounds  and  buildings  was  presented  and  approved. 

The  outcome  was  that  our  representative  in  Congress, 
William  Kettner,  was  notified  to  make  the  offer. 
Colonel  D.  C.  Collier  was  sent  to  Washington.  The 
Park  Commission,  officials  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  many  citizens  cooperated  in  working  out 
the  proposition,  officers  of  the  military,  naval  and 
marine  forces,  including  yourself,  taking  a  large  part 
in  settling  the  matter. 

The  patriotic  dinner  of  April  6  happened  to  occur  just  after 
father  had  been  defeated  a  second  time  for  the  office  of  mayor. 
L.  J.  Wilde,  mayor-elect,  was  present  at  the  dinner.  When 
father  arrived  at  eight-thirty,  having  come  from  a  seven-thirty 
Good  Friday  service  at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  all 
present  rose  to  their  feet  and  applauded;  there  were  cheers  as 
he  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Wilde,  and  at  the  end  of  his  address 
the  cheers  and  applause  amounted  to  an  ovation.  After  telling 
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o£  the  offers  to  the  government  of  land  and  buildings  in  the 
park  and  of  pueblo  lands  in  the  city  he  continued  in  these  words: 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  this  company  in  endorsement 
of  the  action  of  President  Wilson  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
fully  come  when  our  country  shall  take  its  stand  with 
the  Allies.  Neither  in  honor  nor  justice  can  we  longer 
remain  neutral. 

The  world  has  changed  amazingly  in  the  last  few 
years.  Although  the  seas  are  as  wide  as  they  ever  were, 
the  telegraph  and  the  ships  of  the  air  and  water  have 
brought  us  into  immediate  touch  with  Europe  and 
Asia.  All  countries  are  neighbors  to  each  other  now 
and  America  cannot  longer  hold  herself  apart  from 
world-wide  duties  and  alliances. 

Unhappily  the  call  to  enter  more  fully  into  world¬ 
wide  relationships  comes  at  a  time  of  discord  and  not 
of  peace.  We  have  rightly  hesitated.  Shall  we  now 
leave  our  old  moorings  of  self  safety  and  isolation,  and 
thrust  ourselves  into  the  great  war?  I  believe  we 
should,  and  I  think  we  are  obliged  to  do  this  not  only 
from  motives  of  self  interest,  but  from  the  high  mo¬ 
tives  of  human  sympathy  and  righteous  purpose. 

When  the  foundations  of  civilization  are  shaken, 
when  the  integrity  of  nations  is  threatened,  when 
brutal  force  strides  over  the  innocent  and  helpless, 
shall  America  make  no  choice  between  national  right 
and  wrong?  God  forbid!  For  one,  I  stand  with  our 
great  President  in  his  lofty  message  and  declaration. 

This  country  has  been  for  peace,  but  there  are 
times  when  peace  can  only  be  attained  through  strife 
and  sacrifice. 

“Hot  burns  the  fire,  when  wrongs  expire, 

And  God  uproots  the  ancient  evil!’ 


The  call  comes  over  the  seas  for  us  to  take  our  place 
beside  the  people  who  are  fighting  humanity’s  battle. 

Let  us  not  falter,  whatever  it  may  cost.  Suffering  and 
sacrifice  in  a  righteous  cause  will  surely  bring  us  a 
richer  life  than  any  prosperity  that  rests  upon  in¬ 
glorious  ease. 

This  is  a  solemn  day— Good  Friday— memorial  of 
that  matchless  life  that  was  offered  up  for  all  man¬ 
kind.  Let  America  heed  the  sacred  lesson  and  nobly 
give  herself  to  the  great  struggle  for  justice  and  en¬ 
during  peace. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  father  to  the  mayor  and 
incorporated  in  the  minutes  of  the  park  board  meeting  of  May 
18,  1917,  explains  itself: 

My  dear  Mayor  Wilde 

I  beg  to  remind  you  that  my  term  of  office  as  Park 
Commissioner  expired  on  May  7th,  and  that  you  have 
not  yet  named  my  successor.  As  I  have  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  on  the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  leave  for  the 
East  in  a  few  days,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
give  even  temporary  service  as  Park  Commissioner 
after  this  week. 

This  is  not  a  resignation,  because  my  office  term 
has  closed;  but  I  beg  leave  to  urge  the  early  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  commissioner,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  attention  that  the  Park  business  requires 
since  the  transfer  of  the  Exposition  properties  to  the 
Park  Board  and  the  recent  occupancy  of  grounds  and 
buildings  by  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  duties  of  a  park  commissioner  are  now  quite 
arduous  and  the  responsibilities  are  serious.  Balboa 
Park  has  become  a  city  within  a  city.  Besides  problems 
of  roads,  landscape  treatment  and  gardens,  there  are 
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problems  of  costly  buildings,  educational  institutions, 
civic  festivals,  art  exhibitions  and  field  athletics.  The 
Museums,  the  Zoological  Garden,  the  Botanical  ex¬ 
hibit,  the  Stadium,  the  reception  halls  and  many  other 
parts  of  this  great  civic  center  all  require  the  constant 
attention  of  the  directing  heads.  Therefore  it  is  very 
plain  to  see  that  the  city  should  have  in  its  park  organi¬ 
zation  the  service  of  able  men;  men  who  have  a  high 
sense  of  the  value  of  parks,  broad  knowledge  of  all 
related  civic  activities,  and  a  strong  practical  business 
capacity. 

I  heartily  commend  the  work  of  my  associate  com¬ 
missioners  and  also  the  present  superintendent,  exec¬ 
utive  secretary,  and  their  force  of  men.  Our  relations 
have  been  pleasant  and  I  bespeak  for  them  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  general  municipal  administration. 

As  a  result  of  the  Panama-California  Exposition,  Balboa  Park 
became  a  cultural  center.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Women’s 
Civic  Center,  the  Southern  Counties  Building  was  made  over 
into  an  auditorium  which  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1925 
was  widely  used  for  concerts,  dances,  and  meetings.  Its  functions 
are  now  met  by  the  House  of  Hospitality.  The  Friends  of  Art, 
predecessors  of  the  Fine  Arts  Society,  brought  loan  exhibits  to 
their  temporary  gallery  in  the  long,  narrow  room  opposite  the 
California  Building.  The  beautiful  living  pictures  of  the 
Nativity  staged  by  the  society  at  the  organ  at  Christmas  time 
are  unforgettable.  They  were  preceded  by  processionals  of 
vested  choirs,  singing  carols  and  carrying  lighted  tapers  as  they 
marched  from  the  Plaza  de  Panama  to  the  organ. 

The  California  Building*  became  the  permanent  repository 
of  the  valuable  collections  secured  for  the  exposition  and  given 
in  trust  for  the  people  of  San  Diego  to  the  San  Diego  Museum 
Association.  These  collections  were  augmented  by  gifts  and 

*See  Appendix  E  for  letter  regarding  appropriations  from  the  state. 
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loans.  On  July  14,  1923,  the  opening  of  the  Scientific  Library 
was  celebrated.  Speaking  on  that  occasion  father  said: 

The  California  Building  has  always  been  the  supreme 
attraction  of  the  Exposition  group  and  may  stand  for 
hundreds  of  years  after  all  the  other  buildings  have 
passed  away— an  enduring  symbol  of  the  glory  of  1915. 

Simply  as  a  building  it  is  a  great  treasure,  fair  to 
look  upon  and  filling  the  mind  with  thoughts  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  priests  and  discoverers 
whose  statues  adorn  its  splendid  facade.  It  is  fitting 
that  such  a  building  should  be  dedicated  to  noble 
uses,  and  today,  seven  years  after  the  Exposition 
period,  we  see  the  fruition  of  our  hopes. 

The  California  Building  is  now,  not  only  an  archi¬ 
tectural  memorial,  but  a  temple  of  history,  art  and 
science.  Within  its  walls  are  gathered  the  choice  things 
that  tell  us  the  story  of  man,  and  particularly  the  life 
of  the  races  which  dwelt  on  and  near  the  Pacific  shores. 
Monuments,  sculptures,  paintings,  books  and  handi¬ 
craft  set  before  us  the  history  of  an  ancient  western 
civilization  and  the  wonderful  Indian  life  of  later 
days. 

We  especially  rejoice  today  in  the  libraries  that 
generous  friends  have  placed  here.  They  enrich  and 
dignify  the  beautiful  interior  and  will  form  a  large 
part  in  the  educational  foundation  of  the  Museum. 

Representing  the  Building  Commission  of  the 
State  of  California,  I  beg  to  express  the  profound 
thanks  of  the  Commissioners,  Messrs.  Allen,  O’Halla- 
ran  and  myself,  to  Mrs.  Blanch  Vogdes  Kendall  and  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  for  the  gifts  of  their 
extraordinary  libraries;  to  the  San  Diego  Society  of 
Natural  History,  the  San  Diego  Museum,  the  San 
Diego  Medical  Society  and  to  Dr.  William  Gates  for 
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gifts  and  loans  of  large  and  valuable  collections;  to 
many  others  for  minor  but  interesting  contributions, 
and  also  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  beneficence  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Whitney  whose  bequest  for  library 
equipment  and  maintenance  provides  a  permanent 
support. 

There  are  many  other  organizations  of  high  im¬ 
portance  that  are  working  with  us  to  make  Balboa 
Park  not  only  a  place  of  beauty  and  a  people’s  play¬ 
ground,  but  also  a  school  of  nature  and  human  life. 

So  we  all  rejoice  in  the  happy  outlook  that  the  day 
gives  us. 

Another  word  of  recognition  is  due.  This  day  of 
congratulation  and  bright  future  has  not  come  by 
chance.  In  the  preparatory  years  of  the  Exposition, 
D.  C.  Collier  gave  the  idea  that  the  San  Diego  Fair 
should  set  forth  not  only  the  present  life  of  the  South¬ 
west  but  also  a  history  of  the  life  of  its  original  peo¬ 
ples.  To  do  this  worthily,  the  sum  of  $100,000  was 
appropriated  for  historical  and  scientific  purposes  and 
Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett  was  entrusted  with  the  direction 
of  this  splendid  educational  feature.  From  that  day 
to  this  San  Diego  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  wide 
knowledge  and  incomparable  service  in  establishing 
and  developing  this  institution.  To  Dr.  Hewett,  the 
Director  of  the  Museum,  belongs  the  tribute  of 
Founder  of  Balboa  Park  University. 
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CHAPTER  28 


Episodes  of  Two  Busy  Decades 


he  development  of  water  resources  has  always  been 
%  San  Diego’s  most  pressing  problem.  Father  served 
§  from  December  19,  1913,  until  April  2,  1914,  on 
########  an  advisory  water  commission.  With  Rufus  Choate 
and  Simon  Levi  he  inspected  the  watersheds  of  the  county  both 
before  and  after  heavy  rainfalls.  Although  he  took  his  duties 
very  seriously  father  thoroughly  enjoyed  these  country  trips,  one 
of  which  included  a  rough  eight-mile  walk  between  Morena  and 
Barrett  dams.  The  commission  had  come  to  some  general  con¬ 


clusions  but  was  not  ready  to  make  a  comprehensive  report  at 
the  time  of  father’s  resignation.  With  regret  he  gave  up  the  work 
in  order  to  leave  in  May  for  six  months  in  Europe. 

During  his  middle  years  father  engaged  in  two  unsuccessful 
campaigns  for  the  office  of  mayor.  Early  in  1913  he  received  the 
following  letter: 


Mr.  George  W.  Marston  an  ^ie^°’  Jan‘  7»  1913 
Dear  Sir 

The  mayor  to  be  chosen  at  the  approaching  election 
will  be  in  office  during  the  opening  months  of  the 
year  1915.  To  him  it  will  fall  to  do  the  honors  of  the 
city  at  the  opening  of  the  exposition.  This  fact  makes 
it  especially  important  that  San  Diego  should  put 
forward  one  of  her  ablest  and  most  representative  men 
to  fill  the  office  at  this  time. 

We  fully  realize  that  it  would  be  at  a  sacrifice  of 
your  personal  interests  and  convenience  that  you 
could  take  such  an  office.  But  in  times  past  you  have 
demonstrated  your  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  good  of  the  city.  And  we  believe  that  you  are  the 
man  above  all  others  who  is  in  a  position  to  render 
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distinguished  service  at  the  present  time  in  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  mayor. 

You  have  lived  in  San  Diego  many  years.  You  are 
at  the  head  of  one  of  its  largest  business  institutions. 
You  were  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  splendid  possibili¬ 
ties  of  our  great  Balboa  Park  and  to  devote  yourself 
to  its  development.  You  have  been  closely  identified 
with  the  plans  of  the  exposition.  You  possess  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  an  unusual  degree  of  all  the  various  elements 
in  the  city.  And  your  standing  throughout  the  state 
is  such  as  to  make  your  selection  as  the  exposition 
mayor  a  singularly  appropriate  one. 

We  therefore  unite  in  requesting  you  to  permit 
your  name  to  be  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the  office. 
In  case  you  shall  consent,  we  pledge  you  our  hearty 
support,  and  we  believe  that  your  candidacy  will  meet 
with  the  instant  and  enthusiastic  favor  of  your  fellow 
citizens. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Lyman  J.  Gage,  A.  G.  Spaulding,  M.  T.  Gilmore, 

G.  A.  Davidson,  S.  I.  Fox,  J.  W.  Sefton,  Gordon  L. 
Gray,  R.  D.  Hollington,  Julius  Wangenheim,  Ed 
Fletcher,  Chas.  Engelbretson,  M.  A.  Luce,  E.  L. 
Hardy,  M.  L.  Ward,  W.  B.  Thorp,  M.  F.  Heller, 
Thomas  O’Halloran,  A.  H.  Sweet,  R.  P.  Shields, 

C.  L.  Barnes,  L.  A.  Wright,  W.  R.  Rogers,  Ernest  E. 
White,  Patrick  Martin,  F.  M.  Jennings,  Montgom¬ 
ery  M.  Moulton,  Dr.  Fred  Baker. 

Father’s  reply  was  made  on  January  9.  In  it  he  said: 

Your  valued  letter  of  the  7th  instant  requesting  me 
to  let  my  name  be  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  mayor  is  hereby  acknowledged,  with  my  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  for  its  kind  expressions. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  representative  char- 
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acter  of  your  names  and  am  therefore  led  to  believe 
that  you  speak  for  others  as  well  as  yourselves.  If  it  is 
true  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  San  Diego  de¬ 
sire  to  have  me  become  the  mayor  of  the  city,  I  feel 
that  a  great  responsibility  is  laid  upon  me  to  make  a 
right  decision,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  all.  After 
giving  the  matter  thorough  consideration,  I  have 
decided  to  assent  to  your  request  and  be  a  candidate 
for  this  office. 

It  has  been  my  conviction  for  some  years  that  men 
in  business  should  so  arrange  their  affairs,  that  in  the 
later  period  of  their  activities,  they  could  have  more 
time  for  public  duties.  If  material  success  has  come  to 
them  they  owe  it  largely  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and 
if  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  something  in  return,  the 
obligation  should  not  be  evaded  upon  the  plea  of 
necessary  continued  devotion  to  business.  It  is  now 
possible  for  me  to  delegate  the  detail  management  of 
my  business  to  younger  men  who  have  been  growing 
up  in  it  for  many  years  and  I  propose,  if  I  should  be 
elected  as  mayor,  to  give  my  time  and  strength  chiefly 
to  the  business  of  the  city.  I  doubt  my  ability  to  do  as 
much  as  you  desire  or  kindly  expect,  but  I  assure  you 
of  my  intention  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  me. 

The  welfare  of  the  city— a  city  of  order,  comfort 
and  beauty,  a  city  of  character,  progress  and  true 
greatness— for  such  a  city  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  with 
you  and  all  our  people  in  striving  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain. 

Father’s  conception  of  the  mayor’s  office  was  stated  in  the 
leaflet  circulated  by  his  campaign  committee,  which  said: 

He  desires  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  business  administration  and  thinks  that  just  now 
the  city  needs  a  business  reform  rather  than  a  moral 
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reform.  He  recognizes  the  great  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  city  government  during  the  past  ten 
years  and  heartily  commends  the  present  admin¬ 
istrative  work.  With  all  this,  he  points  out  that  the 
excellence  lies  in  individual  departments  and  that  the 
city  lacks  that  balance  of  parts  and  unity  of  the  whole 
which  makes  for  economy  and  fullest  efficiency.  He 
looks  on  the  municipality  as  a  kind  of  big  corporation 
for  the  people,  and  it  would  be  his  purpose  as  Mayor 
to  act  as  a  “Chairman  of  the  Whole  Committee!’  He 
believes  in  leadership  and  cooperation,  not  in  arbi¬ 
trary  power.  He  looks  forward  to  working  in  pleasant 
and  effective  relations  with  councilmen,  engineers, 
attorneys,  accountants  and  other  officers.  He  says  that 
such  success  as  he  has  had  in  his  own  business  and  in 
various  lines  of  public  work  has  been  on  this  basis; 
that  he  is  willing  to  work  harder  for  the  city  than  he 
has  ever  worked  for  himself,  and  if  necessary  devote 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  city’s  interests. 

In  one  of  his  first  campaign  speeches,  addressed  to  the  Ad 
Club,  father  said,  as  reported  in  the  Union : 

I  believe  in  that  “city  beautiful”  which  comes  from 
every  day  things  well  done.  Even  in  San  Diego,  where 
we  are  proud  of  our  city  we  have  nevertheless  failed 
in  some  of  these  everyday  things.  One  of  them  which 
I  might  mention  is  the  garbage  question.  And  there 
are  many  others.  How  shall  we  remedy  these  things? 

By  making  our  city  government  truly  representative 
of  the  people. 

I  say  to  you  young  men  here  that  it  should  be 
your  ideal  to  serve  the  city  in  which  you  live,  to  make 
the  administration  of  her  affairs  as  efficient,  as  accu¬ 
rate  and  as  wholly  business-like  as  those  of  your  own 
private  interests.  Your  city  is  a  representation  of  what 
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you  are  and  what  you  mean  to  do  for  yourselves.  Why 
not  labor  to  make  it  truly  express  your  aims  and 
ideals? 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Ed  Fletcher,  published  in  the  Union, 
he  wrote: 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  have  been  accused  of  favor¬ 
ing  the  aesthetic  rather  than  the  practical,  and  that  I 
am  a  dreamer  of  dreams  in  which  neatly  kept  lawns 
and  attractive  posy  beds  play  a  prominent  part,  I  beg 
to  assure  you  that  the  speedy  completion  of  our  won¬ 
derful  harbor  resources  has  been  often  in  my  thoughts. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  favored  the  construction  of  a 
great  dry-dock  in  San  Diego,  for  I  believe  it  will  do 
much  to  bring  to  San  Diego  that  recognition  as  a  sea¬ 
port  of  prominence  which  it  deserves. 

The  establishment  of  a  dry-dock  would  also  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  arguments  possible  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  naval  coaling  station  in  San  Diego  bay. 
Eventually  San  Diego  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
naval  station,  with  a  training  school  on  North  Island, 
and  the  harbor  as  a  haven  wherein  our  fighting  craft 
can  repair  and  replenish. 

These  quotations  give  an  idea  of  father’s  platform,  which  was 
based  on  his  experience  of  forty-two  years  in  San  Diego.  One  of 
its  slogans  was  “The  Man  that  Knows  San  Diego.  The  Man  that 
San  Diego  Knows!’  His  opponent,  Charles  O’Neall,  was  a 
younger  man  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  a  resident  of 
seven  years  who  was  determined  to  make  a  name  for  himself  by 
winning  the  office.  The  campaign  which  opened  pleasantly  with 
mutual  respect  and  courtesy  developed  into  a  very  bitter  contest. 

Although  he  announced  from  the  first  that  he  would  push  the 
completion  of  the  municipal  pier  according  to  the  plan  voted 
by  the  people,  father  was  called  an  obstructionist.  By  the  new¬ 
comers  and  boosters  he  was  considered  too  old  and  too  conserva- 
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tive.  The  liquor  interests  were  against  him  because  they  knew 
that,  although  he  would  be  fair,  he  would  not  favor  them.  Organ¬ 
ized  labor  was  against  him  because  in  building  his  store  he  had 
employed  in  part  a  contractor  who  used  open-shop  methods. 
Even  his  votes  for  United  States  Senator  and  Congressman  were 
used  against  him.  This  letter  to  A.  G.  Spalding,  who  had  been  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  is  characteristic 
of  father  and  of  the  campaign: 

March  13,  1913 

My  dear  Mr.  Spalding 

A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  “To  the  Public”  in 
relation  to  the  questions  that  were  put  to  me  by  the 
O’Neall  Club.  This  letter  was  turned  down  by  my 
campaign  committee  (wisely  no  doubt)  and  therefore 
has  not  appeared  in  print.  Allow  me  to  send  you  here¬ 
with  the  part  of  this  letter  that  refers  to  you: 

“My  reported’  opposition  to  Mr.  Spalding  will 
probably  give  some  amusement  to  Mr.  Spalding  him¬ 
self.  He  will  doubtless  remember  that  my  principal 
opposition  to  him  was  in  a  baseball  game  in  1868  at 
Beloit,  Wisconsin.  As  his  team  beat  mine  by  the  com¬ 
fortable  score  of  twenty  odd  runs  to  seven  (we  couldn’t 
hit  the  new  Spalding  twisters)  that  opposition  didn’t 
amount  to  much.  When  Mr.  Spalding  was  a  candidate 
for  the  U.  S.  Senate  I  was  a  State  Committee  man  for 
the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  movement,  the  advance  guard 
of  the  California  Progressive  party.  This  naturally 
threw  me  into  a  nominal  alliance  with  Senator  Works 
who  has  since  then  proved  himself  to  be,  not  only  a 
statesman  of  national  repute,  but  a  staunch  friend  of 
San  Diego.  I  have  the  sincerest  admiration  for  A.  G. 
Spalding  and  count  it  an  honor  to  enjoy  his  personal 
friendship.  If  I  shall  be  elected  to  the  Mayor’s  office 
it  will  be  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to  co-operate 
with  Mr.  Spalding  in  the  splendid  waterfront  develop- 
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merits  that  I  happen  to  know  are  contemplated  for  the 
northwest  shores  of  the  bay!’ 

Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Spalding,  my  feeling  about  all 
this  is  simply  that  in  a  political  way  you  have  treated 
me  better  than  I  have  treated  you.  I  appreciate  it  all 
and  I  thank  you.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  signing 
the  letter  asking  me  to  run  for  mayor.  You  have  shown 
a  most  generous  spirit  and  I  can  only  assure  you  of  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude. 

The  other  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  different  friends  be  asked  for  letters. 
Your  name  was  suggested  but  I  said,  “No.  Do  not  ask 
Mr.  Spalding  for  a  letter;  he  has  done  all  that  I  could 
expect  and  even  more!’ 

The  effort  to  win  votes  to  this  and  that  candidate  is 
often  made,  as  you  know,  on  grounds  of  prejudice  and 
low  motives.  On  my  part,  I  want  to  say  that  if  Mr. 
O’Neall  is  the  better  man  for  the  place  than  I  am,  I 
want  to  see  him  have  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let 
the  people  decide.  Let  me  say  to  you,  for  I  believe  that 
you  are  discerning  enough  to  know  it  already,  that  I 
have  no  personal  ambition  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
Public  life  is  really  distasteful  to  me;  I  am  not  a  good 
mixer,  and  I  think  this  is  one  reason  that  makes  it 
hard  for  people  to  elect  me.  Notwithstanding  my  real 
sympathy  for  the  laboring  man  and  for  the  real  vital 
welfare  of  the  community,  my  way  of  getting  at  it  is 
more  or  less  misunderstood. 

Do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  answer  this  letter.  I  just 
wanted  you  to  know  what  kind  of  answer  I  made  to 
one  of  the  charges  and  I  have  thought  that  possibly  my 
silence  might  be  misunderstood. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hon.  A.  G.  Spalding  George  W.  Marston 

Point  Loma,  California 
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Enthusiastic  Marston-for-Mayor  clubs  were  formed  all  over 
the  city.  Women  took  an  active  part.  Father  amused  them  by 
saying:  “With  shame  I  confess  I  voted  against  woman  suffrage, 
but  I  promise  never  to  do  it  again,  and  I  am  now  one  of  the 
women’s  stanch  supporters”  a  bit  of  humor  that  laid  him  open 
to  some  derisive  jeers  from  the  other  side.  The  letters  written 
by  his  friends  and  the  speeches  they  made  were  so  warm  in  their 
appreciation  that  I  wish  there  were  space  for  them  here.  Two  of 
these  which  recognized  characteristic  qualities  must  suffice. 

Judge  A.  Haines  wrote: 

Mr.  Marston  has  one  quality  in  a  peculiar  degree 
which  may  be  termed  the  faculty  for  team  work  with 
others— a  patient  endurance  of  disappointment,  for 
example  in  the  degree  in  which  his  ideas  for  public 
improvements  such  as  that  of  the  harbor  and  civic 
center  have  failed  of  acceptance;  he  has  shown  a  rare 
willingness,  while  submitting  to  the  voice  of  the 
majority,  to  continue  with  unabated  energy  and  good 
will  to  work  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  interest 
in  those  and  other  matters. 

An  old  employee  wrote: 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  rich  man  so 
considerate  of  the  rights  of  working  people  as  George 
W.  Marston.  He  is  a  real  democrat.  I  mean  democrat 
spelled  with  a  small  “d!’  George  W.  Marston  is  the 
most  truly  democratic  man  I  ever  met.  His  democracy 
is  not  on  the  surface.  It  goes  clear  through.  No  man 
in  making  money  has  been  more  considerate  of  the 
rights  of  others,  and  no  man  puts  his  money  to  bet¬ 
ter  use  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men,  all  abso¬ 
lutely  without  ostentation.  Working  people  who  fail, 
through  prejudice,  to  vote  for  George  W.  Marston 
will  deny  their  support  to  one  of  their  best  friends  in 
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San  Diego.  If  they  knew  him  personally  they  would 
know  I  am  right. 

In  spite  of  the  loyal  devotion  and  the  untiring  work  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  and  women  the  vote  was  7,949  for  O’Neall  and 
7,281  for  Marston.  For  the  press  father  made  this  statement: 

I  concede  the  election  of  Mr.  O’Neall  by  a  majority 
of  several  hundred.  Two  weeks  ago  the  primary  elec¬ 
tion  indicated  that  he  would  win  in  the  main  election 
by  about  three  thousand,  and  his  campaign  manager 
set  the  figure  at  thirty  five  hundred.  In  reducing  this 
to  less  than  a  thousand  we  have  done  better  than  I 
expected. 

I  accept  the  decision  of  the  people  with  a  cheerful 
resignation.  “The  rule  of  the  people’’  is  the  main 
plank  in  my  political  platform,  and  therefore  I  am 
well  content. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  friends  and  supporters  for  the 
gallant  fight  they  have  made  for  me  in  the  past  two 
weeks.  Their  devotion  to  “the  cause’’  is  a  sign  of  good 
citizenship  which  is  even  more  gratifying  to  me  than 
their  personal  loyalty.  But  I  shall  always  cherish  the 
personal  friendliness  that  has  been  manifested  to  me 
in  these  circumstances  of  unusual  strain. 

To  all  opponents,  except  the  very  few  who  purposely 
maligned  me  without  cause,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  con¬ 
test  is  over,  that  I  respect  their  opposition  and  bear  no 
ill  will  to  any.  I  want  to  dwell  in  neighborly  friendli¬ 
ness  with  all  the  citizens  of  San  Diego. 

Letters  came  from  far  and  near  expressing  regret  at  the  out¬ 
come.  One  friend  summed  it  up  thus:  “You  have  at  least  wrought 
your  life  into  your  city  and  its  finest  people  have  responded  well. 
With  regrets  or  congratulations  as  you  may  prefer  and  sincerely 
yrs.  Henry  D.  Porter!’ 
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In  1917  father  was  persuaded  a  second  time  to  run  for  the 
mayoralty.  A  businessmen’s  committee  and  a  women’s  com¬ 
mittee,  both  in  search  of  a  candidate,  could  unite  on  no  one 
else.  Consequently  father  was  “the  victim!’  Quotations  from  his 
letter  of  March  1,  1917,  to  the  Marston-for-Mayor  Club  give  in 
effect  his  platform: 

First,  as  to  the  waterfront.  I  want  to  see  a  planned 
and  comprehensive  improvement  of  the  whole  bay 
shore  so  that  it  will  serve  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
manufacturing  and  the  United  States  Navy.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  importance  is  commercial,  and  therefore  first 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  location  of 
wharves,  piers  and  docks.  Manufacturing  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  shipyards  and  boat  building,  must  be  provided 
for.  Ample  grounds  and  water  facilities  must  be 
reserved  for  the  army  and  navy.  All  this  can  be 
arranged  in  a  way  to  give  the  public  access  to  the 
shore  and  water  for  bathing,  boating  and  fishing.  A 
shoreline  driveway  from  Broadway  wharf  north  would 
be  a  part  of  such  a  planned  improvement  without 
prejudice  to  railroads,  shipping  or  general  business. 

I  stand  most  emphatically  for  the  kind  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  business  that  fits  in  with  our  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  has  the  largest  promise  of  profit  and  therefore 
of  permanence.  Such  industries,  for  instance,  as  ship 
building,  marine  ways,  fisheries,  the  gathering  of  kelp 
and  other  sea  products.  Factories  for  the  canning  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  fish  are  based  upon  our  natural 
resources.  I  favor  and  will  work  for  the  establishment 
here  of  cotton  factories  and  packing  plants  that  will 
give  a  market  to  the  farmers  of  Imperial,  give  freight 
to  the  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Railway  and  add  greatly 
to  the  payroll  of  San  Diego. 

The  conservation  of  water  is  our  most  vital  material 
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necessity.  I  recommend  that  we  obtain  a  complete 
expert  report  of  available  water  and  how  to  get  it.  We 
ought  to  have  the  services  of  a  commission  of  the  most 
competent  engineers  to  give  us  exact  information  and 
advice.  Let  us  plan  for  the  future  so  that  the  costly 
waste  of  experimental  and  mistaken  efforts  shall  not 
be  repeated. 

I  submit  that  two  reforms  are  particularly  urgent: 
namely,  the  disposal  of  garbage  and  the  extension  of 
the  sewer  system.  I  am  for  the  municipal  collection 
and  disposition  of  garbage  in  accordance  with  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientific  treatment.  The  deposit  of  sewage  in 
the  bay  is  already  a  menace  to  health  and  pleasure  and 
another  year  should  not  go  by  without  grappling  the  ' 
evil  and  finding  a  remedy. 

If  my  fellow  citizens  really  want  me  as  their  mayor  I 
will  accept  the  office,  and  I  would  take  it  with  a  deep 
sense  of  my  obligation  to  serve  alike  all  the  interests, 
all  the  needs  and  all  the  real  welfare  of  the  whole 
people. 

In  the  campaign  his  opponent,  Louis  J.  Wilde,  used  the 
famous  slogan  “Smokestacks  versus  Geraniums!’  This  gave  the 
impression  that  father’s  sole  interest  was  beautification  and 
camouflaged  the  issue,  which  was  good  government.  “Smoke¬ 
stacks”  won;  in  father’s  words  to  John  Nolen:  “The  forces  for 
commercialism  and  rapid,  superficial  growth  defeated  the  people 
who  stood  for  more  conservative  and  sensible  methods  of  build¬ 
ing  the  city!’  The  family  was  not  sorry  that  father  had  escaped! 

During  Mayor  Wilde’s  administration  there  was  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  movement  to  abolish  the  city  commissions.  Father’s  letter 
to  the  press  gives  his  reasons  against  such  a  change: 

The  movement  to  abolish  the  city  commissions  very 
properly  arouses  grave  apprehensions  of  danger.  For 
my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  the  parks,  playgrounds, 
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harbor  and  cemetery  will  suffer  immeasurably  by  the 
transfer  of  management  from  the  commissions  to  the 
council  and  city  manager. 

No  one  should  expect  perfection  from  any  form  of 
government.  The  personnel  of  the  administration 
determines  mostly  the  character  of  the  work  done. 
And  yet  a  good  system  is  very  important  not  only  for 
its  own  inherent  advantages  but  also  because  it  will 
draw  into  office  and  hold  there  the  ablest  and  best 
citizens. 

Under  the  present  charter  the  mayor  appoints  and 
the  council  confirms  or  rejects  the  appointment.  No 
better  method  of  selection  has  ever  been  devised.  It 
puts  considerable  power  into  the  hands  of  the  mayor, 
with  a  veto  check  by  the  council.  If  we  withdraw  this 
responsibility  from  the  mayor,  we  are  seriously  impair¬ 
ing  his  rightful  power  and  standing.  Further,  it  is  a 
charter  provision  that  appointments  shall  be  made  in 
a  sequence  of  years,  in  order  to  avoid  abrupt  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  commissions.  This  holds  some 
experienced  men  continually  and  prevents  the  growth 
of  partisanship.  While  it  is  true  that  mayors  may  arbi¬ 
trarily  override  these  wise  provisions,  the  system  is 
correct. 

.  .  .  What  about  the  score  of  representative  citizens 
who  without  compensation  of  salary  or  perquisites  are 
giving  valuable  time  and  business  experience  to  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  the  public  service?  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  join  the  paid  and  unpaid 
workers,  the  official  and  non-official  classes,  in  a 
united,  representative  community  effort  for  city 
building  rather  than  to  turn  all  the  legislative  and 
executive  functions  of  the  municipality  into  the  hands 
of  five  councilmen  and  their  selected  manager. 

Without  reflection  upon  the  present  administration 
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.  .  .  I  submit  that  there  is  danger  of  a  future  political 
machine  in  making  the  proposed  changes.  The  princi¬ 
pal  argument  advanced  is  that  concentration  of  man¬ 
agement  will  insure  economy  and  lessen  taxes.  This  is 
specious,  and  incorrect  in  all  probability,  but  even  if 
true,  it  would  not  compensate  for  the  losses  that  have 
been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Klauber,  Mr.  Forward 
and  others.  .  .  . 

There  are  eight  parks  and  plazas  in  San  Diego,  five 
of  them  under  cultivation.  This  is  an  arid  country,  the 
soil  is  thin,  and  park  maintenance  is  necessarily  expen¬ 
sive.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  our  gardens.  It  is  a 
great  credit  to  this  city  that  notwithstanding  these 
adverse  conditions  it  has  made  its  parks,  playgrounds 
and  gardens  exceedingly  attractive  and  noteworthy. 
Balboa  Park  and  the  Exposition  grounds  have  won 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  country.  Their  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  entirely  under  the  commission  plan. 
Any  other  way  means  steady  deterioration. 

What  applies  to  the  parks  also  applies  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  playgrounds  and  harbor.  With  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  possible,  the  Council  would  fail  in  the  delicate 
and  technical  problems.  Their  contention  is  that  their 
capable  manager  would  secure  expert  superintendents 
and  foremen  just  as  the  commissions  do.  Let  us  see. 
For  each  commission,  any  mayor  who  has  the  interest 
of  the  city  at  heart,  chooses  citizens  of  special  intelli¬ 
gence  and  adaptability  for  the  particular  commis¬ 
sions.  These  persons  give  time  to  their  duties,  visiting 
other  cities  for  ideas,  studying  the  literature  of  their 
specialty,  coming  into  personal  touch  with  expert 
authorities  and  with  their  own  superintendents  and 
employees.  They  represent  the  non-office  holding  part 
of  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  general  administration  of  the  mayor 
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and  council,  and  particularly  are  under  the  financial 
regulations  of  the  city  government. 

I  join  with  Mayor  Wilde  in  recommending  that 
these  charter  amendments  to  abolish  playground, 
park,  harbor  and  cemetery  commissions  be  voted 
down. 

From  the  early  i87o’s  when  father  was  a  very  young  man  the 
Old  Mission  had  had  a  romantic  interest  for  him.  At  that  time, 
although  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the  ruins  were  sufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  former  monastic  establishment.  By  the  time 
restoration  was  undertaken  there  was  nothing  left  standing  but 
the  facade  of  the  church,  with  part  of  the  belfry,  and  one  build¬ 
ing  to  the  east  of  it.  On  its  height  commanding  the  valley  this 
remnant  of  an  earlier  day  had  a  picturesque  charm  which  was 
enhanced  by  the  cactus  hedge  and  olive  orchard  below.  Father 
felt  not  only  its  charm  but  also  its  historical  significance,  and 
he  deplored  the  neglect  that  was  allowing  the  adobe  walls  to 
crumble  away.  The  California  missions  marked  the  bringing  of 
Christianity  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  were  a  symbol  of  the  culture 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Spaniards.  Although  they  were  owned 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  father  considered  them  the 
heritage  of  all  Californians,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic.  He 
became  an  early  member  of  the  Landmarks  Club  of  California 
which  was  founded  by  Charles  F.  Lummis  in  1894  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  old  missions  and  other  historical  land¬ 
marks. 

In  1900  the  club  made  a  survey  of  Mission  San  Diego  de 
Alcala  and  contributed  $500  toward  the  work  of  its  preservation. 
The  work  was  done  locally  under  Architect  W.  S.  Hebbard; 
further  disintegration  was  temporarily  prevented.  In  1914  a 
more  ambitious  undertaking  was  started  under  the  San  Diego 
Mission  Restoration  Commission  of  which  father  was  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Arthur  B.  Benton,  secretary  of  the  Landmarks  Club  and 
an  authority  on  mission  architecture,  was  appointed  the  super¬ 
vising  architect.  Excavations  revealed  the  original  plan  of  the 
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mission  buildings.  Repairs  to  foundations  were  made,  but  the 
plan  to  restore  the  church  and  east  wing  had  to  be  given  up  for 
the  time  because  of  the  absorption  of  San  Diego  citizens  in 
exposition  affairs  and  later  because  of  the  war. 

In  1919  the  commission  was  reorganized  under  the  honorary 
presidency  of  the  Right  Reverend  John  C.  Cantwell,  Bishop  of 
Monterey  and  Los  Angeles.  Father  was  the  local  chairman, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  continuing  to  work  together.  About 
$6,000  was  raised.  Costly  but  permanent  repairs  to  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  church  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  baptistry  were 
accomplished.  Under  landscape  architect  Ralph  D.  Cornell  the 
grading  of  the  property,  a  new  road,  and  the  planting  of  wild- 
flowers  and  grasses  made  the  surroundings  more  attractive. 
Father  wrote:  “This  was  not  a  restoration  of  the  mission  but  a 
wise  and  timely  preparation  for  the  complete  restoration  of 
1931,  under  the  leadership  of  Albert  S.  Mayrhofer  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  Catholic  community!’ 

In  August  of  1931  upon  the  completion  of  the  admirable 
restoration  accomplished  under  Mr.  Mayrhofer  at  a  total  cost 
of  $76,000,  $16,000  remained  to  be  raised.  Considering  this  debt 
a  civic  obligation  to  be  met  by  the  whole  community,  father 
made  a  plea  in  the  Union  on  August  23,  1931,  in  which  he  said: 
“In  view  of  the  historic  value  of  the  Old  Mission,  the  distinction 
it  gives  to  our  city,  its  interest  to  visitors,  and  the  charm  of  its 
beauty,  I  appeal  to  all  citizens  to  come  forward  and  help  pay  off 
the  debt  of  $16,000!’ 

The  restoration  faithfully  followed  the  original  plans  and  was 
so  beautifully  executed  that  the  new  wall  surfaces  appeared  old 
and  mellow.  It  was  not  long  before  the  church  edifice  was  dedi¬ 
cated  and  services  were  held  again  within  the  mission  precincts. 
Since  then  all  operations  have  been  entirely  under  the  Catholic 
Church. 

In  the  1920’s  father  gave  particular  attention  to  El  Monte 
Park.  This  most  popular  of  county  parks  was  acquired  through 
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the  vision  and  initiative  of  Colonel  Ed  Fletcher.  Knowing,  as 
he  tells  in  his  Memoirs,  that  his  friend  H.  H.  Timkin  wished  to 
sell  the  tract  of  land  along  the  San  Diego  River  above  Lakeside 
on  which  grew  a  splendid  grove  of  live  oaks,  he  arranged  for 
the  purchase  of  the  property.  Mr.  Timkin  donated  half  of  its 
value,  and  a  group  of  eight  people  (Mrs.  George  Burnham,  Mrs. 
Lucius  Colman,  Ed  Fletcher,  M.  T.  Gilmore,  M.  F.  Heller, 
George  W.  Marston,  Milton  McRae,  and  Miss  Ellen  Scripps) 
signed  a  note  for  $8,000,  borrowed  the  money,  purchased  the 
property,  and  held  it  in  trust  until  the  board  of  supervisors 
could  pay  for  it  with  county  funds.  From  1920  until  1923  father 
was  the  chairman  of  the  El  Monte  Oaks  Committee  which,  with 
the  financial  help  of  the  Floral  Association,  provided  the 
grounds  with  picnic  facilities  and  exercised  partial  care  and 
supervision  of  the  park  up  to  the  time  when  the  supervisors 
assumed  its  administration.  Father  gave  many  hours  to  the 
details  of  this  work. 

Father’s  interest  in  Torrey  Pines  Park  may  have  begun  in  1883 
when  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  on  his  third  visit  to  San  Diego,  read  before 
the  Natural  History  Society  a  paper  in  which  he  told  of  the 
discovery  of  an  unknown  species  of  pine  on  the  cliffs  of  the 
city  s  northern  border  when  he  was  the  official  botanist  of  the 
Mexican  Boundary  Survey  in  1850.  Dr.  John  Le  Conte  had 
called  his  attention  to  the  tree.  Dr.  Parry,  recognizing  it  to  be 
a  species  new  to  science,  named  it  Pinus  torreyana  for  his 
teacher,  Dr.  John  Torrey,  at  Columbia  College.  Incidentally  Dr. 
Torrey  was  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Gunn,  mother’s  father, 
which  may  have  given  our  family  a  slight  feeling  of  proprietor¬ 
ship  in  Pinus  torrey  anal  These  rare  trees,  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  except  on  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa  a  short  way  up 
the  coast,  were  in  danger  of  extermination  from  the  vandalism 
of  picnickers  and  campers,  from  cutting  for  firewood,  and  from 
the  grazing  of  animals.  The  Natural  History  Society  took  the 
lead  in  trying  to  protect  and  preserve  them.  By  1899,  through 
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the  efforts  of  Daniel  Cleveland,  father,  and  other  members  of 
the  society,  the  city-owned  land  on  which  the  trees  were  grow¬ 
ing  had  been  dedicated  as  a  park  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city 
council.  On  the  privately  owned  land  beyond  were  even  finer 
trees.  It  is  said  that  father  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps  interested  Miss 
Ellen  Scripps  in  purchasing  this  land.  She  acquired  it  gradually 
and  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  City  Park  Commission,  she 
engaged  Guy  L.  Fleming  to  be  custodian  of  her  property  and 
the  city’s,  calling  the  area  Torrey  Pines  Preserve.  She  engaged 
Ralph  C.  Cornell  to  study  it  and  to  report  on  how  best  to 
safeguard  its  great  natural  values.  Her  financial  aid  made  pos¬ 
sible  Torrey  Pines  Lodge,  and  by  her  will  she  bequeathed  her 
Torrey  Pines  property  to  the  city  to  be  used  forever  as  a  public 
park.  In  her  will  she  wrote: 

Recognition  by  public  authorities  and  civic  bodies  of 
the  scenic  beauty  and  the  educational  and  recreational 
value  of  this  territory  have  testified  to  an  awakened 
public  opinion  which  I  hope  will  be  permanent. 

I  request  that  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  area  and  to  ensure  the  permanence  of 
the  grove  by  the  judicious  and  continued  planting  of 
young  Torrey  Pines.  I  commend  the  views  expressed 
by  Ralph  D.  Cornell  .  .  .  particularly  his  statement 
that  “The  Torrey  Pines  fame  was  won  without  man’s 
creative  aid,  and  that  preservation  rather  than  change 
should  be  sought!’ 

When  in  1926  a  group  of  San  Diego  citizens  desired  to  pay 
Miss  Scripps  a  tribute  of  appreciation  they  decided  to  honor 
her  with  a  gift  for  the  playground  which  she  had  established  in 
La  Jolla.  Knowing  her  love  of  birds  and  children  they  placed 
there  a  bench  and  a  bird  pool  with  a  sculptured  child’s  figure. 
James  Tank  Porter  of  La  Mesa  was  the  sculptor.  Father  was 
asked  to  make  the  address  of  presentation.  In  it  he  said: 
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We  have  come  together  to  pay  a  tribute  of  honor 
and  gratitude  to  our  beloved  citizen  and  friend,  Ellen 
Browning  Scripps. 

With  rare  wisdom  Miss  Scripps  has  exalted  the 
child,  pouring  out  treasures  for  the  happiness  and 
education  of  children.  We  therefore  trust  that  this 
simple  figure  of  childhood  grace  commemorates  her 
life  in  a  form  that  she  herself  approves. 

Father  dwelt  on  the  many  evidences  of  Miss  Scripps’s  thought 
and  deeds  for  the  people  of  La  Jolla  and  San  Diego,  her  world¬ 
wide  interests  and  benevolences,  and  the  fine  selective  spirit  of 
her  benefactions,  “always  deeply  intent  upon  the  highest  human 
good!’ 

The  following  year  on  October  17,  1927,  Miss  Scripps  cele¬ 
brated  her  ninety-first  birthday.  Among  the  letters  of  congratu¬ 
lation  and  tribute  that  appeared  in  the  Sun  is  this  one  from 
father: 

The  Sun  is  to  be  commended  for  its  purpose  to  pay 
a  fitting  tribute  to  Miss  Ellen  Browning  Scripps,  on 
her  ninety-first  birthday. 

Miss  Scripps  is  the  most  distinguished  woman  of 
our  city  and  stands  among  the  notable  women  of  the 
country.  At  the  dedication  of  Scripps  College  for 
Women,  a  few  days  since,  she  received  the  highest 
honors  from  many  representatives  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  including  an  eloquent  tribute  from  the  Hon. 
Newton  D.  Baker. 

Miss  Scripps  has  devoted  her  life  to  human  welfare, 
with  special  contributions  to  the  education  of  children 
and  youth.  Her  crowning  service  for  education  is  the 
foundation  of  the  new  school  for  girls  in  the  group 
of  the  Claremont  Colleges,  a  noble  enterprise  of 
unusual  significance. 

Here  in  San  Diego  we  are  privileged  to  dwell  within 
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the  radiance  of  her  beautiful  spirit  and  to  feel  the 
influences  that  flow  forth  from  her  home  by  the  sea. 

In  the  glory  of  her  ninety-one  years,  we  salute  Miss 
Ellen  Scripps,  with  gratitude  and  affection. 

In  the  1920’s  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  independent 
newspaper  in  San  Diego.  A  small  group  of  citizens,  of  which 
father  was  one,  founded  The  San  Diego  Independent .  Its  first 
issue  appeared  on  Sunday  morning,  August  30,  1925.  Its  policies 
were  stated  in  the  leading  editorial:  permanence  as  well  as 
independence,  freedom  from  domination  by  party  or  clique, 
outspoken  statements  of  fact  without  abuse  of  public  men, 
quality  to  make  up  for  lack  of  quantity,  “a  clear  reflection  of 
the  times”  presented  with  “purity  of  sentiment  and  general 
dignity  of  tone!’ 

“Permanence”  was  not  to  be  attained.  The  paper  made  a 
gallant  fight  for  about  two  and  a  half  years.  When  it  became 
clear  that  a  much  larger  investment  was  needed  before  it  could 
become  profitable  the  shareholders  in  the  corporation  decided 
that  it  would  have  to  be  sold.  It  was  purchased  by  Colonel  Ira  C. 
Copley,  who  had  just  become  the  owner  of  the  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune,  and  was  merged  by  him  into  The  San  Diego 
Union. 

An  honor  that  came  to  father  during  this  period  was  the 
public  reception  in  Balboa  Park  on  his  birthday  anniversary  on 
October  22,  1923.  In  the  sheltered  garden  behind  the  California 
Building,  where  the  Globe  Theater  now  stands,  father  was  paid 
a  beautiful  tribute  by  the  citizens  of  San  Diego.  On  a  small 
platform  with  a  background  of  greenery  were  seated  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Horton,  Dr.  Howard  B.  Bard,  M.  L.  Ward,  Philip  Morse,  Mel¬ 
ville  Klauber,  and  father.  Behind  a  flag  in  the  center  was  placed 
a  bronze  bust  of  father  which  had  been  executed  in  Berkeley  in 
1921  by  the  sculptor  Cartiano  Scarpitta.  Mr.  Klauber  presided, 
speaking  humorously  but  with  deep  appreciation  of  father’s 
work  for  the  city  almost  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  fifty-three 
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years  before.  Dr.  Bard,  the  civic-minded  minister  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church,  spoke  of  father’s  good  citizenship  in  terms  of 
personal  character,  public  life,  and  public  conscience.  There¬ 
upon  Mr.  Ward,  whose  part  it  was  to  present  the  bust  as  a  gift 
to  the  city,  said: 

This  is  Mr.  Marston’s  birthday.  He  is  seventy-three 
years  old.  A  group  of  his  friends  who  wanted  to  do  so 
have  bought  a  birthday  present.  It  is  a  bust  of  Mr. 
Marston,  done  in  bronze,  on  a  foundation  of  marble, 
is  durable  and  upon  a  solid  foundation  like  our  esteem 
for  him.  We  are  not  going  to  present  this  gift  to  Mr. 
Marston.  We  are  going  to  present  this  gift  to  all  San 
Diego  citizens  in  honor  of  Mr.  Marston  and  we  ask 
that  it  be  placed  in  this  quadrangle;  in  this  beautiful 
California  building,  in  the  construction  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  which  Mr.  Marston  has  been  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  and  to  which  he  has  given  much  time  and  study; 
in  Balboa  Park,  to  the  development  and  beautifying 
of  which  park  Mr.  Marston  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
contributors,  and  in  this  city  of  San  Diego,  in  the 
building  of  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  factors.  We  want  it  so  placed  that  all  the 
people  may  see  this  likeness  of  Mr.  Marston,  not  only 
the  present  citizens  of  San  Diego,  but  those  who  come 
after,  that  future  generations  may  know  that  his  fellow 
citizens  appreciated  him  and  were  wise  enough  to 
bestow  an  honor  upon  him  during  his  life  time. 

By  the  citizens  of  San  Diego  Mr.  Marston  is 
admired,  honored,  and  beloved.  They  know  him  to 
be  a  man  of  ability,  of  deserved  honor,  and  one  who 
has  done  much  for  others  and  done  it  wisely.  There 
has  been  placed  therefore  on  this  present  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  expressing  these  sentiments  and  which  we  believe 
fairly  represents  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Marston  in  the 
minds  of  his  fellow  citizens;  this  inscription  reads: 
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George  W.  Marston 
Admired  for  his  ability , 

Honored  for  his  deserved  success , 

Beloved  for  his  wise  and  great 
service  to  others. 

When  Mrs.  Horton  drew  aside  the  flag  to  reveal  the  bust  the 
audience  rose  in  tribute. 

Mr.  Morse,  whose  residence  in  San  Diego  antedated  father’s 
by  one  year,  received  the  gift  for  the  city,  saying  of  father: 

He  has  ever  been  foremost  to  aid  in  all  civic  improve¬ 
ments,  in  the  cause  of  education,  of  art,  and  in  fact 
everything  that  tends  for  progress  in  municipal  affairs. 

His  name  has  always  stood  for  the  highest  ideals  in 
the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  community. 

How  fitting  then  that  the  city  where  he  has  lived 
so  long,  and  which  has  profited  so  richly  by  his  wise 
counsels  and  liberality,  should  today  be  the  recipient 
of  this  token  which  shall  remind  future  generations 
of  him  and  his  work!  While  he  is  honored  by  this 
tribute  to  his  worth,  our  city  is  signally  honored  by 
the  gift.* 

Father,  though  deeply  moved,  responded  with  his  usual  grace 
and  humor: 

My  friends,  you  have  overwhelmed  me  with  your 
kindness  today.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  my 
emotions  and  my  gratitude.  I  shall  cherish  the  friend¬ 
ship  you  have  shown  rather  than  these  words  of  praise. 

I  shall  always  prize  this  evidence  of  your  care  for  me. 

If,  with  all  my  faults,  you  love  me  still,  I  am  very 
happy.  I  love  you— with  all  your  faults!  You  have 
greatly  honored  me,  my  friends,  today;  more  than  I 

♦The  bust  presented  to  the  city  was  a  replica  of  the  original  bronze  which 
remains  in  possession  of  our  family. 
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deserve.  I  appreciate  deeply  the  way  in  which  you 
have  done  this,  and  I  am  especially  happy  that  instead 
of  making  me  a  present  you  have  made  one  to  San 
Diego,  and  I  am  humbly  proud  of  the  choice  of  your 
present  to  the  city  I  love. 

Father’s  modest  and  self-effacing  disposition  made  him  loath 
to  allow  his  likeness  to  be  displayed  publicly  during  his  lifetime. 
He  consented  only  because  Dr.  Hewett’s  bust,  also  by  Scarpitta, 
had  been  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Man.  The  two  finely 
sculptured  heads  were  placed  opposite  each  other  near  the 
entrance  in  the  great  rotunda  of  the  California  Building.  There 
they  remained  until  the  temporary  conversion  of  the  building 
into  a  hospital  during  the  Second  World  War.  At  that  time 
father’s  bust  was  placed  in  the  Junipero  Serra  Museum  where 
it  is  at  present. 

One  of  father’s  real  estate  developments  took  place  during 
the  years  1921-1924.  Fie  owned  the  land  between  his  Seventh 
Street  property  and  Richmond  Street,  Balboa  Park  and  Cypress 
Way.  East  of  the  canyon  he  laid  out  the  residence  district  of 
Marston  Hills.  On  the  canyon  side  opposite  our  house  he 
planted  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  at  the  top  of  the  path  leading 
up  through  them  he  built  a  pergola  for  enjoyment  of  the  view 
and  as  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  street  which  curves  around  the 
block  just  east  of  it.  On  the  canyon  floor  he  planted  oaks  and 
sycamores  and  over  the  creek  bed,  dry  most  of  the  time  but 
after  a  heavy  rain  an  obstreperous  little  river,  built  substantial 
rustic  bridges.  In  July  of  1924  he  gave  about  ten  acres  of  this 
valley  and  hillside  property,  which  adjoined  Balboa  Park,  to  the 
city  to  become  a  part  of  the  park,  reserving  the  right  to  landscape 
it  himself  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  kept  it  as  natural  as  possible,  a 
bit  of  the  country  where  one  could  be  completely  out  of  sight 
of  houses.  Today  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  secluded  spot  has 
had  to  give  way  to  a  noisy  but  necessary  traffic  artery,  Cabrillo 
Freeway. 
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In  November  of  1924  the  park  commissioners— John  Forward, 
Hugo  Klauber,  and  W.  Templeton  Johnson— passed  a  resolution 
naming  as  Mars  ton  Point  the  area  bordering  on  Date  and  Sixth 
streets,  including  the  level  plateau  above  the  corner.  This 
manner  of  honoring  father  for  his  long  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  Balboa  Park  was  chosen  for  its  particular  appropriateness. 
In  a  letter  of  appreciation,  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Hill,  secretary 
of  the  Park  Board,  father  says: 

Will  you  please  convey  to  the  Commissioners  my  deep 
sense  of  the  honor  they  have  done  me  and  my  grate¬ 
ful  appreciation  of  it.  It  is  all  the  more  valued  because 
of  the  fine  improvements  which  the  park  management 
is  now  making  at  this  point  and  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  that  is  in  view. 

If  there  is  any  spot  on  Balboa  Park  that  reminds 
me  of  our  park  adventure  in  1902,  it  is  that  particular 
piece  of  ground.  It  was  then  the  ugliest  hill  of  the 
whole  1400  acres,  having  been  robbed  of  its  top  soil 
for  the  filling  of  Fifth  Street  canyons.  So  our  park  gar¬ 
dening  began,  not  with  the  planting  of  trees  and  the 
sowing  of  flower  seeds,  but  with  blasting,  hardpan 
shooting,  digging,  scraping,  shoveling,  grading,  men 
and  mules  in  a  revelry  of  sweat  and  dirt.  One  day  a 
friend  of  mine  said:  “Marston,  you  better  give  this  up. 

It’s  a  natural  home  for  cactus,  coyotes,  and  jackrabbits, 
but  it  ain’t  no  park  and  never  will  be!’— Well,  my  good 
friend  is  dead  but  he  lived  to  see  the  barren  hillsides 
covered  with  green. 

As  a  former  park  commissioner,  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  park  is  now  in  capable  hands,  and  I  thank  the 
present  commissioners  for  their  kind  and  generous 
action  in  giving  my  name  to  the  old  corner. 

In  1925  friends  of  Balboa  Park  were  stirred  by  a  proposal  of 
the  Zoological  Society  for  an  amendment  to  the  city  charter- 
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an  amendment  that  would  have  created  a  zoological  commission 
with  control  of  the  territory  in  the  park  occupied  by  the  zoo. 
Among  many  other  letters  to  the  press  this  letter  from  father 
appeared  in  the  Union  of  April  3,  1925: 

I  have  read  with  interest  and  full  approval  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Park  Board  regarding  the  charter  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Zoological  Society.  In  my 
judgment  there  is  no  question  whatever  that  Balboa 
Park  would  be  seriously  injured  by  the  passage  of  the 
Zoo  amendment. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Zoo  has  attained 
its  present  high  standing  under  existing  charter  regu¬ 
lations  and  that  the  Park  Board  has  assisted  and 
encouraged  the  development  of  the  Zoo,  rather  than 
hindered  it.  Indeed,  its  interest  has  been  so  marked 
that  it  has  allowed  the  Zoo  to  do  some  things  contrary 
to  the  Board’s  judgment.  For  instance,  the  treatment 
of  the  hill  north  of  Cabrillo  Bridge  where  the  buffa¬ 
loes  range.  This  use  of  the  land  by  animals  that 
destroy  every  plant  and  make  the  hill  look  like  an  ill 
kept  barnyard  is  entirely  contrary  to  a  proper  land¬ 
scape  treatment.  The  park  commissioners  realize  and 
deplore  this,  but  have  permitted  it  because  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  management  of  the  Zoo  and  their  desire  not 
to  interfere. 

There  are  two  points  in  this  illustration:  first,  the 
Park  Board  is  friendly  to  the  Zoo;  second,  the  Board 
should  retain  the  power  to  restrain  the  Zoo,  or  any 
other  society  in  the  park,  from  injuring  the  park  as  a 
park.  Our  city  charter  wisely  places  general  control  of 
all  park  land  under  one  body.  There  are  already  a 
score  of  corporations  and  societies  that  have  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  Balboa  Park  and  there  will  be  more  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  for  the  city  that  educa- 
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tional  and  recreational  societies  can  be  grouped  in  a 
central  place.  But  the  ground  itself  should  be  held  by 
the  city  so  as  to  preserve  some  unity  in  respect  to  land¬ 
scape  treatment,  roadways,  water  system,  telephone 
lines,  fire  protection,  use  of  buildings,  etc. 

Balboa  Park  is  primarily  a  park,  to  be  cherished  as 
a  place  of  natural  beauty.  Although  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  parks  in  the  country  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  building  of  hospitals  and  school  houses,  or  even 
libraries  and  museums,  must  cease,  or  else  we  shall 
have  a  city  there  instead  of  a  park. 

We  have  a  good  park,  we  have  a  good  Zoo,  and 
there  are  many  other  good  things  in  the  park.  But 
Balboa  Park  and  its  fine  accessories  did  not  come  by 
chance.  It  represents  great  ideals,  civic  enterprise, 
labor,  money,  continuous  planning;  and  withal,  an 
enormous  amount  of  good  management.  The  results 
have  been  extraordinary  and  justify  our  great  pride 
in  the  park.  It  has  all  been  done  under  unified  control 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  proposed  change  is  not 
only  uncalled  for  but  exceedingly  foolish.  Further¬ 
more,  I  venture  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  all  our  park 
and  exposition  builders,  those  who  have  borne  chiefly 
the  cost  and  toil  of  the  upbuilding,  are  against  any 
change  of  general  policy.  The  children  should  have 
their  bears  and  parrots  and  monkeys,  but  older  heads 
should  not  let  false  sentiment  and  misunderstanding 
of  the  real  issues  swerve  them  away  from  a  well  tried 
and  sensible  administrative  policy. 

Dr.  Wegeforth  says  that  future  park  boards  may  not 
be  as  just  and  considerate  as  the  present  one.  He  fears 
that  a  future  unfriendly  board  might  work  great 
injury  to  the  Zoo.  I  beg  to  answer  that  a  future  board 
of  the  Zoological  Society  might  not  be  as  fair  and 
competent  as  the  present  one.  In  that  case,  if  the  Zoo 
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board  had  control  of  its  land,  could  it  not  do  great 
injury  to  the  park  and  stir  up  any  amount  of  trouble? 

The  Zoo  is  probably  the  most  popular  institution  in 
the  park  and  its  directors  deserve  praise  for  their  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  found  a  great  and  worthy  zoological 
garden.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  city 
should  part  with  the  control  of  its  land  and  give  to 
one  of  the  park  organizations  such  powers  and  rights 
as  would  break  up  the  park  entirely  if  likewise  given 
to  the  other  organizations.  Every  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  the  city,  the  management  of  the  park,  and 
the  interests  of  the  Zoo  itself,  calls  for  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

The  proposition  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  6,088  to  3,847. 
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CHAPTER  29 


Planning  for  the  Waterfront  and  for  a  Civic  Center; 

The  Second  Nolen  Plan 


####&###  ather  considered  the  development  of  the  harbor  of 

#  major  importance.  During  the  years  between  the 

# 

g  first  and  second  Nolen  plans  he  took  part  in  every 
#######§  effort  to  keep  its  development  in  harmony  with  the 
tentative  design  made  by  Mr.  Nolen  in  1908.  In  1909  Melville 
Klauber  made  the  first  attempt  to  implement  this  design  when 
he  proposed  that  bonds  be  issued  for  the  improvement  of  the 
first  thousand  feet  north  of  D  street.  But  sufficient  interest  in 
the  kind  of  development  Mr.  Nolen  proposed  for  this  area  could 
not  be  aroused.  In  the  summer  of  1911  the  necessity  for  better 
docking  facilities  in  order  to  secure  commerce  upon  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal  stirred  the  community  to  what  father  con¬ 
sidered  a  short-sighted  action.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  state 
legislature  would  grant  to  the  city  control  of  the  harbor  if 
within  certain  time  limits  the  municipality  would  vote  for 
harbor  improvements  to  the  extent  of  one  million  dollars.  The 
city  engineer,  Edwin  M.  Capps,  proposed  a  pier  at  the  foot  of 
D  Street;  this  plan  was  incorporated  in  an  ordinance  prepared 
by  the  council.  Taking  the  stand  that  the  city  would  never  have 
another  chance  to  obtain  control  of  its  harbor  and  that  contro¬ 
versy  might  prevent  the  voting  of  the  bonds,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  most  of  the  improvement  clubs  endorsed  it.  The 
San  Diego  Civic  Association  wanted  harbor  development  under 
municipal  control  but  wanted  consideration  for  sites  south  of 
D  street.  This  large  group  had  been  organized  from  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  neighborhood  improvement  clubs,  the  Play¬ 
grounds  Association,  and  interested  individuals.  There  was 
division  of  opinion  among  its  members  on  this  question  of  the 


harbor  bonds,  many  of  them  being  influenced  by  the  argument 
that  sites  farther  south  might  involve  litigation,  making  it 
difficult  to  sell  the  bonds  in  the  time  allotted. 

Mr.  Nolen,  who  was  in  Sacramento  at  the  time,  was  brought 
to  San  Diego  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  Civic  Association. 
Quoting  from  the  newspaper  report  of  his  address,  he  said: 

The  decision  as  to  the  part  of  the  waterfront  of  San 
Diego  that  is  best  adapted  for  commercial  purposes  is 
a  technical  matter  and  should  be  left  to  technical 
experts  to  settle.  Moreover,  if  the  decision  is  to  be 
satisfactory,  it  should  be  the  point  of  view,  not  of  a 
group,  nor  even  of  the  business  interests  alone,  but  of 
the  whole  people.  It  should  also  be  settled  with  regard 
to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  city,  not  the  San 
Diego  of  1911,  or  even  of  1915,  but  of  the  long  years 
thereafter. 

The  majority  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Civic  Associa¬ 
tion  believed  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  future  to  keep 
commercial  development  south  of  D  Street,  now  Broadway,  leav¬ 
ing  the  shore  to  the  north  for  recreational  purposes,  hotels,  and 
semipublic  buildings,  and  that  this  policy  might  be  saved  if  the 
council  would  propose  a  new  ordinance.  But  their  efforts  only 
aroused  bitter  feeling  and  ridicule.  Father’s  public  statement 
gives  his  position  and  that  of  the  majority  of  the  committee: 

Editor  San  Diego  Union: 

As  I  am  one  of  the  ten  men  whom  the  Union  accuses 
of  skulking  behind  the  Civic  Association,  I  desire  to 
state  my  position  without  argument. 

I  am  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  and  of  voting 
to  bond  the  city  for  a  million  dollars  or  more  for 
harbor  improvements. 

I  believe  that  the  directors  of  the  Civic  Association 
are  absolutely  right  in  their  effort  to  secure  an  election 
for  the  bonds,  without  submitting  a  particular  site 
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and  plan  attached,  leaving  the  exact  location  and  plan 
to  be  determined  by  the  City  Council  after  the  bonds 
have  been  voted. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Capps  plan,  except  as  to 
location.  But  in  my  opinion  it  will  be  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  mistake,  as  well  as  a  bad  check  to  the  Nolen 
plans,  to  build  wharves  and  warehouses  for  heavy 
shipping  at  D  street  and  northward. 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  correct  Col. 
Fletcher’s  error  in  stating  that  the  Nolen  plans  cost 
1 10,000.00.  The  cost  of  Mr.  Nolen’s  services  and  trav¬ 
elling  expenses,  together  with  the  book  publishing, 
amounted  to  about  $3500.*  This  was  not  given  by  any 
one  person,  but  was  paid  for  by  members  of  the  civic 
improvement  committee. 

San  Diego,  Oct.  3 1  George  W.  Marston 

In  a  petition  to  the  council  to  amend  their  ordinance,  leaving 
the  question  of  the  location  of  the  wharves  to  be  settled  by  the 
council  after  the  election,  the  signers  for  the  San  Diego  Civic 
Association  stated  that  if  their  appeal  was  rejected  they  would 
not  in  any  way  oppose  the  vote  on  the  ordinance  as  it  stood.  The 
signers  were  Lyman  J.  Gage,  George  A.  Garrett,  Ed  Fletcher, 
George  W.  Marston,  Alfred  D.  Robinson,  Julius  Wangenheim, 
Charles  N.  Andrews,  Gordon  Gray,  Ernest  E.  White,  John  M. 
Ward.  No  change  in  the  ordinance  was  granted.  The  bond  issue 
carried  almost  unanimously  on  November  14,  women  voting 
for  the  first  time  in  San  Diego.  The  construction  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Broadway  was  the  result. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nolen,  dated  May  18,  1920,  father  wrote: 
The  commercial  interests  of  the  city  demanded  the 
building  of  a  municipal  wharf  for  business  at  the  very 
point  where  you  recommended  a  pier  for  passenger 
ships  and  pleasure  boats.  In  a  very  strenuous,  bitter 


*In  1907  and  1908. 
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contest  the  supporters  of  a  rational  treatment  of  the 
waterfront  were  defeated. 

Father  was  never  daunted  by  losing  in  a  contest.  Although  in 
the  next  ten  years  he  gave  most  of  his  attention  to  other  aspects 
of  civic  work  he  always  kept  in  mind  the  importance  of  a  really 
fine  development  of  the  waterfront.  After  the  First  World  War, 
San  Diego  having  become  an  aviation  and  naval  center,  there 
was  a  greater  interest  in  the  development  of  the  harbor.  When 
the  Navy  selected  a  portion  of  the  bay  shore  as  the  best  site  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  a  naval  training  station,  $250,000  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  property  was  quickly  raised  by  private  subscription. 
The  site  had  to  be  a  gift  to  the  government,  and  the  deed  had 
to  be  sent  to  Washington  before  bonds  could  be  voted  for  the 
purchase.  Although  the  subscriptions  were  loans  to  be  paid  back 
after  the  election,  a  fine  public  spirit  was  shown  in  meeting  this 
challenge.  Father  was  influential  in  the  intensive  campaign  for 
the  funds.  He  was  also  the  chairman  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
committee  to  secure  harbor  improvements.  On  May  18,  1920,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Nolen: 

This  year  of  1920  is  the  crucial  year  for  harbor  devel¬ 
opment.  During  the  war  the  U.  S.  government  defi¬ 
nitely  recognized  the  importance  of  the  port  to  the 
navy.  Congress  has  already  made  appropriations  of 
several  million  dollars  for  aviation  fields,  marine  base 
and  naval  school.  The  waterfront  from  Old  Town  to 
Roseville  will  be  nearly  covered  with  naval  buildings, 
of  which  Mr.  Bertram  G.  Goodhue  of  New  York  is  the 
architect. 

In  order  to  secure  a  harmonious  treatment  of  the 
whole  waterfront,  a  new  committee,  including  the 
naval  construction  officer,  has  been  formed.  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  engaged  a  local  architect,  the  Director  of 
Works  in  our  Exposition,*  to  lay  out  a  plan  for  getting 

♦Frank  P.  Allen,  Jr. 
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a  waterside  roadway  from  the  municipal  wharf  (at 
foot  of  Broadway)  to  La  Playa.  There  are  greater 
difficulties  now  than  ten  years  ago,  but  the  cooperation 
of  the  naval  authorities  will  carry  great  weight. 

Writing  on  January  28,  1921,  in  the  interest  of  bills  to  protect 
our  national  forests,  to  our  Congressman  William  Kettner,  also 
a  member  of  the  San  Diego  committee,  father  reported  on  the 
harbor  plans: 

I  am  very  glad  to  advise  you  that  the  Allen  water¬ 
front  plans  are  now  completed.  Next  Tuesday  Mr. 
Graham  [harbor  commissioner]  and  I  are  going  to 
give  several  hours  to  their  examination.  Later  on  we 
shall  present  them  to  the  Harbor  Commission  and 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  make  a  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  impression.  Allen  has  certainly  given  very 
earnest  and  capable  thought  to  the  whole  problem 
and  the  plans,  sketches,  and  pictures  that  he  presents 
are  very  well  done.  I  do  not  expect  they  will  be 
adopted  in  their  entirety  but  if  they  can  be  received 
as  a  standard  toward  which  we  strive  to  build  and 
give  suggestions  of  worthy  ways  of  treating  the  harbor 
front,  that  itself  will  be  most  valuable. 

These  are  the  leading  features  of  his  plan:  a  com¬ 
prehensive  arrangement  of  piers  for  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  set  at  the  proper  streets  and  at  the  right  angles  for 
approach  and  with  other  convenient  arrangements; 
reserve  tracts  of  land  for  industrial  purposes,  with  new 
arrangement  of  streets  for  greater  economy  and  con¬ 
venience;  arrangements  for  better  railroad,  street  car 
and  belt  line  transportation,  obtaining  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  piers  and  connections  with  streets;  recre¬ 
ation  pier,  yacht  harbor  and  esplanade  at  the  foot  of 
Date  Street,  a  roadway  from  Market  Street  to  Date 
Street  and  preparation  for  a  roadway  further  on  and 
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around  the  bay  to  the  point;  a  new  residence  district 
on  the  low  lands  near  La  Playa;  reservations  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  purposes  in  accordance  with  legislation  al¬ 
ready  passed. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  if  all  these  purposes  have  been 
well  designed  the  whole  plan  should  be  developed 
from  year  to  year  as  the  growth  of  the  city  and  busi¬ 
ness  requirements  shall  warrant. 

In  presenting  the  plans  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  monthly 
luncheon  father  said,  as  reported  in  the  Union : 

At  present  the  San  Diego  waterfront  is  being  man¬ 
aged  in  a  very  haphazard  way.  It  would  be  a  tremen- 
ous  task  beset  with  many  difficulties  to  correct  present 
conditions,  but  I  believe  that  $100,000  spent  here  now 
in  correcting  those  conditions  would  be  worth  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  later  on.  Whenever  I  have  been  discour¬ 
aged  in  attempting  to  work  out  plans  for  the  harbor’s 
betterment  I  have  thought  of  the  condition  of  Balboa 
Park  land  before  the  exposition.  What  has  been  done 
on  Balboa  Park  hill  can  be  done  on  the  shores  of  San 
Diego’s  bay. 

Father  explained  that  the  plans  were  not  submitted  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  anyone  else’s  work;  that  during  the  last  two 
years  the  harbor  had  received  better  care  and  protection  than 
ever  before;  that  the  plans  were  recommended  for  serious  study, 
criticism,  and  suggestions,  and  in  the  hope  that,  unless  a  better 
scheme  could  be  worked  out,  they  would  be  put  to  use  as  a 
beginning.  Everyone  laughed  when  he  pointed  to  a  spot  on  the 
map  and  said  with  a  smile:  “Right  here  we  shall  reserve  a  place 
for  the  choicest  variety  of  geraniums!”  This  was  a  reference  to 
his  second  defeat  for  the  mayoralty  when  he  was  called  the 
“geranium  candidate!’ 

At  the  time  neither  humor  nor  enthusiasm  nor  hard  work 
availed.  The  community  was  not  ready  to  endorse  such  a  pro- 
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gram,  although  the  harbor  commission  was  influenced  to  em¬ 
ploy  for  further  study  the  best  engineering  talent  available. 
Gradually  sentiment  grew  for  zoning  the  waterfront.  By  1923 
the  building  of  a  second  pier  north  of  Broadway  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  commercial  development  northward  along  the  bay  was 
felt  by  many  to  have  been  a  mistake.  Mayor  Wilde  had  encour¬ 
aged  “a  rapid,  superficial  growth!’  Mayor  Bacon’s  three  admin¬ 
istrations  (1921-1927)  brought  about  a  healthy  change  of  atmos¬ 
phere.  All  the  commissions  were  strengthened,  especially  the 
city  planning  commission.  Proposals  for  a  civic  center  again  were 
made. 

For  a  few  years  following  Mr.  Nolen’s  first  visits  the  idea  of 
a  civic  center  had  been  given  considerable  attention.  In  1913 
the  San  Diego  Civic  Association  made  a  proposal  that  was  en¬ 
couragingly  received.  The  new  site  was  the  suggestion  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Templeton  Johnson.  The  block  chosen  for  the  open  square 
or  plaza  was  the  one  south  of  the  courthouse,  bounded  by 
Front,  Union,  Broadway,  and  E  streets.  In  setting  the  plan  before 
the  public  father  wrote: 

This  plan  has  now  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Common  Council,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  several  improvement 
clubs.  Mr.  Spreckels  has  agreed  to  build  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  square  and 
will  probably  extend  the  San  Diego  Hotel  to  the 
south  so  that  the  west  side  of  the  square  would  be 
completely  built  up.  The  county  is  already  making 
preparations  for  a  splendid  building  on  the  site  of 
the  old  court  house  and  the  city  can  not  much  longer 
delay  the  building  of  a  new  hall.  The  block  south  of 
the  proposed  plaza  ...  is  already  partly  in  control 
of  the  city  .  .  .  and  the  north  half  of  the  block  is  the 
site  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Council. 

As  the  matter  stands  now  all  that  is  required  is  to 
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secure  such  further  public  support  as  will  justify  the 
city  and  county  authorities  in  financing  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  cost  estimate  for  land  is  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  be  divided  equally.  The  city  has  other 
lands  which  it  can  sell,  and  would  not  have  to  issue 
bonds.  The  county  would  add  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  its  bond  issues  for  court  house  improve¬ 
ments.  The  financial  outlay  is  insignificant  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sums  expended  for  civic  centers  in 
other  cities.  San  Francisco  has  purchased  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  seven  blocks  of  land  and  voted  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  eleven  millions. 

On  the  evening  of  December  9  Mr.  Nolen,  who  was  father’s 
guest  for  a  few  days,  addressed  an  enthusiastic  public  meeting, 
illustrating  his  talk  with  pictures  of  the  Acropolis  in  Athens, 
the  Roman  Forum,  the  great  plaza  in  Venice,  and  other  exam¬ 
ples  of  civic  centers,  ancient  and  modern,  in  Europe  and  the 
Americas,  stressing  their  convenience  as  well  as  their  beauty  and 
pointing  out  the  practical  value  of  such  an  improvement  in  San 
Diego.  The  proposal  was  to  have  come  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
within  a  few  months’  time,  but  owing  to  the  high  taxation  for 
water  development  and  to  the  expense  of  the  exposition  it  was 
postponed,  with  the  result  that  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
property  at  a  reasonable  price  was  lost. 

The  desire  for  a  civic  center,  however,  was  never  given  up.  In 
the  summer  of  1923  there  was  a  revival  of  interest  in  it.  Before 
the  year  was  over  the  growing  sentiment  for  zoning,  for  long- 
range  planning,  for  grouping  of  public  buildings,  and  for  a 
beautification  of  the  waterfront  was  leading  toward  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  new  comprehensive  city  plan.  On  September  14 
father  wrote  to  Mr.  Nolen: 

I  am  hoping  that  soon  there  will  be  a  kind  of  con¬ 
certed  movement  in  connection  with  the  City  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  for  a  comprehensive  development 
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of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  city.  The  time  is  not 
quite  ripe  yet  but  it  is  approaching. 

You  will  understand,  I  presume,  that  I  am  not  tak¬ 
ing  as  active  a  part  in  these  things  as  I  did  formerly, 
but  there  are  other  men  here  now  who  are  vigorous 
and  influential.  If  I  could  put  the  energy  into  this  that 
I  was  able  to  do  fifteen  years  ago,  I  am  sure  that  a 
movement  could  be  carried  on  successfully.  General 
conditions  are  much  better  than  they  were  and  I  am 
going  to  do  what  I  can  toward  the  reconsideration  of 
the  Nolen  plan  and  the  new  development  that  ought 
to  be  made  owing  to  changed  conditions. 

Father  was  in  his  seventy-third  year,  and  in  1921  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  breakdown  in  health.  Although  a  long  trip  had  done 
much  to  restore  him  he  had  had  several  illnesses  in  the  following 
two  years.  One  might  well  have  thought  that  his  productive 
period  was  over.  But  with  renewed  health  he  was  to  carry  on  for 
almost  twenty  years  longer  and  to  accomplish  in  his  seventies 
and  early  eighties  some  of  his  most  notable  civic  work. 

The  hope  he  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Nolen  was  to  be  realized 
within  the  next  two  years.  During  1924  Mr.  Nolen’s  services 
were  engaged  by  the  city  planning  commission,  the  harbor  com¬ 
mission,  and  the  park  commission.  A  cooperative  city  council 
appropriated  $10,000  for  the  use  of  the  planning  commission. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  citizens’  committee  to  support 
the  movement  for  a  new  comprehensive  city  plan.  This  purpose 
was  met  by  the  continuance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  civic 
committee  under  the  active  leadership  of  G.  Aubrey  Davidson. 
Father’s  services  were  the  initiation  of  the  movement  and  the 
impetus  and  encouragement  he  gave  to  it.  On  July  3,  1924,  Mr. 
Nolen  wrote  to  him: 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  planning  for  a  good 
deal  of  travel  and  leisure  during  the  next  few  years 
and  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  relief  from  responsi- 
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bility  for  the  city  planning  work.  I  must  add,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  have  rendered  a  great  service  in  being 
willing  to  take  the  initiative  just  at  this  time  and  to 
get  the  movement  properly  started.  No  one  else  could 
have  done  it. 

The  outcome  was  the  second  Nolen  Plan,  prepared  for  the 
city  planning,  the  harbor,  and  the  park  commissions  and 
printed  with  the  cooperation  of  the  San  Diego  Realty  Board 
and  the  civic  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  One  of 
father’s  “encouragements”  was  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  print¬ 
ing.  The  principal  features  concerned  major  streets  and  avenues, 
harbor  and  waterfront  development,  a  park  system,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities.  The  extension  of  Sixth  Street  from  University 
Avenue  across  Mission  Valley  was  one  of  the  many  street  recom¬ 
mendations.  Proposals  for  the  harbor  and  waterfront  included 
Harbor  Drive,  the  island  at  the  Marine  base,  Roseville  yacht 
harbor,  the  Twenty-eighth  Street  recreation  area,  the  municipal 
landing  field,  and  the  civic  center  site.  A  waterfront  location  for 
the  civic  center  never  before  had  been  seriously  considered. 
More  small  parks,  circuit  parkways,  and  an  adequate  connec¬ 
tion  between  Balboa  Park  and  the  bay  were  recommended.  Mr. 
Nolen  made  several  trips  to  San  Diego,  and  in  January  of  1926 
he  came  to  submit  the  plan.  On  February  4  father  concluded  an 
article  for  the  editorial  columns  of  the  San  Diego  Independent 
with  this  paragraph: 

John  Nolen’s  plans  have  the  stamp  of  foresight  and 
common  sense.  They  are  the  product  of  a  mind 
trained  to  the  labor  of  thinking  through  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  city  life.  They  represent  study,  experience, 
imagination.  If  we  haven’t  got  the  wisdom  and  vigor 
to  use  them  we  may  jog  on  in  the  good  old  ways  of  the 
average  commonplace  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  San 
Diego  has  a  nobler  future.  But  only  if  it  rises  to  the 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  hour. 
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CHAPTER  30 


Last  Two  Terms  on  the  Park  Commission 


ather  had  served  as  a  park  commissioner  from  1 905 
to  1909  and  from  October  25,  1916,  to  May  22,  1917. 
In  April  of  1926  he  again  was  appointed  a  member 
$#######  t^ie  Park  commission.  The  appointment  was 
renewed  in  1928.  Among  the  important  changes  in  the  park 
that  had  taken  place  since  his  last  service  on  the  commission  were 
the  establishment  of  the  naval  hospital,  the  construction  of  the 
municipal  golf  links,  the  expansion  of  the  zoological  gardens, 
and  the  building  of  the  beautiful  art  gallery,  dedicated  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1926,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Bridges. 

The  placing  of  the  exposition  buildings  in  the  center  of  the 
park  in  1915  had  made  the  early  plan  of  development  impossible 
of  execution.  The  commissioners  of  1924  and  1925  saw  the  need 
for  a  new  comprehensive  plan.  They  took  advantage  of  John 
Nolen’s  visits  in  connection  with  city  planning  to  engage  his 
services  for  a  park  plan.  This  plan,  financed  partly  by  private 
subscriptions  and  partly  by  park  board  funds,  was  received  in 
November  of  1926.  It  designated  the  uses  to  which  the  various 
areas  of  the  park  should  be  put,  suggested  the  appropriate  land¬ 
scape  design  for  each  area,  and  plotted  new  park  roads.  The 
utilization  of  the  level  northeast  section  for  recreation,  with 
provision  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  sports,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  recommendations.  Another  important  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  concerned  giving  away  or  using  for  extraneous  pur¬ 
poses  any  more  park  land  reads  thus: 


We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  property 
of  the  Park  for  other  than  park  purposes  should  in 
no  wise  be  extended.  All  the  property  of  Balboa  Park 
remaining  can  be  most  advantageously  used  by  estab- 
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lishing  permanently  a  strict  policy— “for  park  purposes 
only!’ 

The  plan  was  of  great  value  when  the  question  of  a  site  for  the 
state  college  came  up.  The  proposal  to  place  it  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  park  aroused  much  public  discussion  and  debate. 
The  park  board  gave  a  strong  statement  to  the  press  opposing  it. 
Miss  Scripps,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  wrote  an  article 
against  it.  In  a  letter  to  the  Union  on  November  21,  1926,  father 
explained  the  necessity  of  keeping  that  area  of  the  park  for  recre¬ 
ational  purposes: 

In  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  I  have  seen  the  west 
half  of  Balboa  Park  transformed  from  a  wild  con¬ 
dition  to  its  present  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
beauty.  This  great  change  has  been  wrought  for  the 
most  part  in  only  fifteen  years. 

If  a  city  of  50,000  population  could  raise  the  funds 
to  develop  a  full  half  of  Balboa  Park  is  it  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  a  city  of  150,000  can  in  the  next 
five  years  work  a  similar  transformation  for  the  east 
side?  It  will  really  require  less  than  half  as  much 
money  for  the  remaining  half  because  much  founda¬ 
tion  work  has  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  engi¬ 
neering,  road  construction,  water  mains  and  planting. 

Just  at  the  stage  when  the  city  is  approaching  the 
time  when  it  can  afford  to  complete  the  whole  park  it 
is  proposed  to  give  away  to  the  state  one  of  its  choicest 
areas.  Over  a  year  ago  the  Park  Board  engaged  John 
Nolen  to  lay  out  a  design  for  its  treatment.  Mr.  Nolen’s 
plan  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  and 
can  be  seen  at  their  office  by  any  persons  interested. 

It  is  not  a  landscape  treatment;  it  is  designed  as  a  rec¬ 
reational  field  and  includes  baseball  grounds,  hand 
ball  and  tennis  courts,  places  and  facilities  for  all 
kinds  of  sports  and  games.  One  of  its  features  is  a  great 
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swimming  pool,  a  free  bathing  and  swimming  place 
for  all  children  of  the  city.  There  are  also  picnic 
grounds,  children’s  garden,  and  parade  center. 

San  Diego  is  one  of  the  most  deficient  cities  in  the 
country  in  respect  to  its  provision  for  public  play¬ 
grounds.  Progressive  cities  have  recognized  that  play¬ 
grounds  make  for  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 
children  and  youth.  Such  a  playground  as  might  be 
built  on  this  ground  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  thousands  of  homes  in  the  north  and  east  park 
district.  The  state  can  acquire  another  site  for  the 
college  as  good  or  better  than  this  one,  but  if  this  land 
is  surrendered  I  question  whether  the  city  could  ever 
get  anything  to  compare  with  what  it  now  owns.  Why 
should  we  needlessly  sacrifice  this  opportunity  for 
having  a  great  free,  beautiful  playground  for  the 
children  of  our  city?  There  is  serious  need  for  it 
even  now.  Golden  Hill  playground  is  limited  to  a 
small  area  between  canyons;  the  high  school  is  asking 
for  more  ground  for  athletics  and  everywhere  there 
is  complaint  of  too  little  space.  Why  give  away  the  one 
ample  and  suitable  field  that  the  city  has  received  from 
the  far-seeing  and  wise  men  who  set  it  aside  for  such 
purposes  nearly  sixty  years  ago? 

There  is  comparatively  little  level  land  in  Balboa 
Park  and  most  of  it  is  already  occupied  by  exposition 
buildings,  schools,  hospitals,  street  car  tracks,  etc.,  or 
is  under  landscape  cultivation,  particularly  on  the 
west  side.  There  are  perhaps  150  acres  of  fairly  level 
land  left  that  can  be  used  for  building  or  for  recrea¬ 
tion  purposes.  One  half  of  this,  or  more,  is  in  the  tract 
wanted  by  the  advocates  of  the  college  in  the  park. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  piece  of  land  left  in  the  park  that 
is  suitable  for  a  great  recreation  field  such  as  the  city 
needs.  I  am  unequivocally  opposed  to  alienating  this 
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land  for  any  other  use  however  good  such  use  may  be 
in  itself.  The  northeast  corner  of  the  park  was  dedi¬ 
cated  by  the  people  of  the  city  and  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  for  its  exclusive  public  use  as  a  park  and  place  for 
recreation.  This  proposed  grant  of  122  acres  for  the 
state  college  is  a  serious  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the 
park. 

The  campaign  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  park  was 
successful.  The  vote  of  the  people  against  giving  any  land  in 
the  park  for  a  college  site  was  15,650  to  6,561. 

In  June  of  1927  occurred  the  death  of  Russell  C.  Allen  of  the 
state  commission  for  the  California  Building.  Father  wrote  this 
tribute  to  his  memory: 

One  day  in  1882  a  young  man  came  into  my  store, 
the  old  F  Street  store,  and  handed  me  a  letter  from 
my  uncle  Stephen  Marston  of  Boston.  It  was  a  letter 
of  introduction  and  the  young  man  was  Russell  C. 
Allen.  From  that  time  until  now,  a  period  of  forty- 
five  years,  Russell  Allen  and  I  have  been  constant 
friends. 

It  is  very  significant  that  his  whole  career  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  the  outcome  of  the  plan  he  had  formed  in 
his  mind  before  he  left  his  home  in  Massachusetts. 

In  this  first  interview  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  be 
a  California  fruit  farmer,  and  that  the  cultivation  of 
raisin  grapes  and  citrus  fruits  was  what  he  would  like 
to  undertake.  When  we  remember  that  this  was  an 
Eastern  boy,  just  out  of  Harvard  College,  and  that  the 
fruit  industry  of  Southern  California  was  then  in  the 
wilderness  stage,  the  Knight  Errantry  of  young  Allen 
is  clearly  revealed.  With  rare  faith  and  courage  Allen 
bought  a  piece  of  land  in  the  Sweetwater  Valley  and 
there  he  lived  until  his  death.  .  .  . 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  known  no  man  who  worked 
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out  the  ideal  of  his  youth  more  completely  and  finely 
than  Mr.  Allen.  He  achieved  distinction  as  a  horti¬ 
culturist,  he  became  a  public  counsellor  and  authority 
on  the  fruit  industry  of  our  state,  he  was  a  leader  in 
the  development  of  Sweetwater  Valley,  and  at  all  times 
a  representative  of  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  gentleman.  In  a  generation  when  life  cen¬ 
tered  more  and  more  in  the  city  he  chose  the  coun¬ 
try  and  exalted  his  vocation  by  loving  attachment  to 
it  and  the  success  of  his  work. 

But  Mr.  Allen  was  also  a  great  citizen.  Indeed  we 
reckoned  on  him  in  all  the  important  affairs  of  the 
town  as  well  as  the  country.  In  the  fields  of  education, 
politics,  social  service,  art  and  civic  development  he 
was  an  active  and  competent  participant.  His  coopera¬ 
tion  in  public  service  was  always  welcomed  by  others 
because  of  his  pleasant  spirit  of  cooperation.  His  per¬ 
sonality  was  agreeable  even  in  opposition  and  his 
judgment  was  very  highly  regarded. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  recall  my  own  associa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Allen  in  matters  that  centered  in  Bal¬ 
boa  Park.  He  was  one  of  the  Exposition  directors, 
and  we  were  closely  associated  in  the  building  and 
grounds  committee  when  the  earliest  preparations 
were  going  on.  A  little  later  we  were  together  on  the 
state  commission  that  constructed  the  California 
Building;  and  with  Mr.  Thomas  O’Hallaran,  have 
been  the  State  of  California  commissioners  for  the 
building  up  to  the  present  time. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  together  in  the 
service  of  the  San  Diego  Museum,  the  Whitney  Scien¬ 
tific  Library,  and  other  interests  connected  with  the 
park.  It  has  thus  been  my  privilege  to  have  enjoyed 
a  long  and  valued  companionship  with  this  friend  who 
came  to  my  office  when  we  were  both  young  pioneers 
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in  the  new  Western  land.  My  tribute  to  his  memory 
is  simply  this— that  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  I  have 
ever  known,  a  man  to  love  and  honor  for  his  personal 
worth  and  for  his  public  service. 

In  the  death  of  Russell  Allen,  San  Diego  loses  a 
citizen  whose  worth  cannot  fully  be  realized.  Such  a 
life  has  a  value  that  goes  on  even  after  it  passes  away. 

It  lives  in  ideas  and  deeds  and  cherished  memories 
that  do  not  die. 

The  three  members  of  the  California  Commission  had  ad¬ 
ministered  the  California  Building  during  and  after  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  1915  with  funds  secured  from  time  to  time  from  the 
state  legislature.  In  correspondence  with  Governor  C.  C.  Young 
and  other  state  officials  regarding  the  commission  after  Mr. 
Allen’s  death  father  was  informed  that  the  commission  had  had 
no  legal  status  after  1917,  that  it  had  been  continued  through 
acquiescence  only,  and  that  in  the  future  it  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  abolished.  The  funds  currently  appropriated  would  not 
be  available;  their  appropriation  was  deemed  illegal.  Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  this  information  the  San  Diego  Park  Commission  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  California  Building. 
Father  and  Mr.  O’Hallaran  were  congratulated  for  having 
secured  illegal  appropriations”  for  San  Diego  for  such  a  long 
time! 

For  various  reasons,  even  before  the  depression  reached  San 
Diego,  the  park  department  was  seriously  hampered  by  lack 
of  funds.  Nevertheless  a  start  was  made  on  Mr.  Nolen’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  Balboa  Park  and  the  smaller  parks.  Emphasis  was 
placed  first  on  the  east  and  north  sides  of  Balboa  Park.  There, 
eventually  with  the  help  of  WPA  money,  the  golf  course  was  put 
in  good  condition  and  the  recreational  center,  with  its  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  other  outdoor  athletic  facilities,  was  built. 

The  most  difficult  problem  that  came  before  the  park  board 
during  father  s  last  years  of  service  on  it  was  that  of  the  approach 
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to  the  city  through  Torrey  Pines  Park.  The  old  Torrey  Pines 
road,  the  only  northern  highway,  with  its  steep  grade  and  sharp 
curves  was  inadequate  and  dangerous,  but  the  roads  proposed 
by  the  city  engineer  were  considered  by  the  board  to  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  park.  A  long,  unhappy  contest  between  the  city 
administration  and  the  park  commissioners  finally  resulted  in  a 
compromise.  To  recount  the  struggle  in  detail  is  unnecessary, 
but  the  main  features  and  father’s  position  are  significant. 

In  1928  two  roads  proposed  by  the  city  were  rejected  by  the 
park  board.  In  1929  a  shoreline  road,  skirting  and  cutting 
through  the  cliffs,  was  proposed.  This  received  much  popular 
support  as  a  scenic  route,  although  the  cuts  and  fills  would 
have  destroyed  trees  and  irretrievably  marred  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  cliffs.  The  real  estate  men  especially  were  in  favor  of  it, 
while  a  disinterested  group  of  citizens  called  “The  League  to 
Save  Torrey  Pines  Park’’  supported  the  park  commissioners.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  latter  group  reports  from  a  geologist  and 
an  ecological  botanist  were  taken  into  consideration  and  a  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  was  employed.  The  engineer,  Colonel  W.  W. 
Crosby,  chosen  by  Mayor  Clark,  J.  C.  Harper,  and  father,  was 
acceptable  to  both  sides.  Mr.  Harper  at  that  time  favored  the 
cliff  road,  but  he  was  convinced  by  the  reports  that  it  was  not 
practicable.  On  the  basis  of  Colonel  Crosby’s  report  the  park 
commissioners  passed  a  resolution  denying  all  requests  for  a 
rightofway  for  a  main  traffic  route  through  Torrey  Pines  Park. 
The  decision  was  met  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  council 
to  override  the  jurisdiction  of  the  park  commission  by  passing 
an  ordinance  to  abandon  the  rights  of  the  public  in  Torrey 
Pines  Park.  This  forced  the  commissioners,  in  order  to  retain 
their  legal  rights,  to  take  the  matter  to  the  courts.  Judge  Haines’s 
decision,  in  March  of  1930,  established  their  right  under  the 
charter  to  control  and  manage  park  property  and  affirmed  the 
validity  of  Torrey  Pines  Park  as  a  park. 

In  an  article  for  the  press  written  on  April  22,  1930,  father 
stated  his  position: 
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In  view  of  the  decision  of  Judge  Haines  I  should  like 
to  present  my  reasons  for  the  stand  I  have  taken  in  the 
Torrey  Pines  controversy  and  to  suggest  what  I  think 
should  be  done. 

President  Olmstead  and  I  concur  in  resistance  to 
the  cliff  road  and  are  supported  by  park  authorities, 
engineers  and  geologists.  We  hold  that  a  main  traffic 
highway  for  trucks  and  speed  travel  between  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles  should  not  cross  Torrey  Pines 
Park  if  any  other  route  is  available  and  practicable. 
We  believe  that  Soledad  Valley*  affords  a  better  line 
for  a  commercial  highway  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
whatever,  except  a  temporary  financial  one,  for  build¬ 
ing  the  road  through  the  park.  As  guardians  of  Torrey 
Pines  we  shall  resist  its  spoliation  by  every  proper 
means  until  a  vote  of  the  people  overrules  us. 

Why  do  I  use  the  word  '‘spoliation”?  Because  the 
most  responsible  landscape  architects  of  the  country 
declare  that  the  proposed  roadway  will  seriously  in¬ 
jure  the  park.  We  have  the  opinions  of  John  Nolen, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  R.  D.  Cornell  and  John 
White.  Can  the  Park  Commission,  or  even  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Council,  or  the  North  Shore  Realty  Board, 
contradict  these  men  whose  life  work  is  the  study  and 
the  practice  of  planning  cities  and  parks?  Nolen  is  our 
own  city  planner  and  park  advisor;  Olmstead  is  the 
foremost  authority  in  the  United  States;  Cornell  is 
the  capable  advisory  park  architect  for  Miss  E.  B. 
Scripps;  White  is  director  of  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Besides  these  who  have  given  a  general  opinion, 
we  have  the  definite  professional  opinion  of  the  Park 
Board’s  engaged  engineer,  Col.  W.  W.  Crosby.  While 
Col.  Crosby  admits  the  feasibility  of  building  a  road 


*Soledad  Valley  Route  is  the  same  as  the  Sorrento  Valley  Route. 
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on  the  cliff,  his  report  points  out  the  serious  damage 
that  would  result  and  the  high  cost  and  maintenance 
of  this  route  and  distinctly  favors  the  valley  road  as 
the  main  highway.  Further,  he  recommends  improv¬ 
ing  the  present  road  as  a  scenic  and  pleasure  drive. 

I  am  unequivocally  for  these  two  roads— Torrey 
Pines  improved  and  the  main  traffic  highway  in  the 
valley. 

Therefore,  instead  of  building  the  cliff  road  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  plan:  Rebuild  and  improve  im¬ 
mediately  the  present  Torrey  Pines  road  leading  up 
to  the  lodge.  For  a  moderate  cost  this  can  be  made  a 
safe  and  fairly  good  grade.  After  this  improvement  it 
would  be  a  permanent  north  parkway  entrance  to  the 
Torrey  Pines  mesa  and  always  afford  a  scenic  line  to 
La  Jolla  and  San  Diego.  Such  a  central  north  and 
south  roadway  is  also  a  desirable  main  line  from  which 
east  and  west  branches  can  divert. 

Although  this  road  will  ultimately  be  restricted 
parkway  it  would  always  serve  through  passenger  traf¬ 
fic  and  also  all  commercial  traffic  until  a  highway  line 
is  built  in  the  valley. 

It  is  conceded  by  practically  everybody  that  a  traffic 
road  in  the  Soledad  Valley  will  ultimately  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Expert  authorities  recommend  that  it  be  built  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  should  be  built  now,  but  there  are 
evidently  insufficient  funds  in  hand  to  finance  it  this 
year.  Undoubtedly  it  could  be  done  in  1931  or  ’32. 

Now  in  view  of  the  serious  objections  of  competent 
engineers,  geologists  and  park  architects  to  the  cliff 
route,  I  submit  whether  it  is  not  much  wiser  to  plan 
for  these  two  distinct  roads— one  of  them  for  Torrey 
Pines  particularly,  and  the  other  a  main  highway  in 
the  valley,  of  a  substantial,  permanent  character  for 
amply  accommodating  either  business  or  pleasure  cars. 
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It  has  always  been  my  custom,  both  in  private  and 
public  affairs  of  importance  to  rely  largely  upon  the 
advice  of  experts.  Col.  Crosby  having  been  selected  by 
the  park  commission  and  the  mayor’s  committee  for 
an  investigation  and  opinion,  I  believe  that  his  report 
should  be  taken  by  the  park  commissioners  as  their 
most  authoritative  guide.  Inasmuch  as  his  report  was 
misinterpreted  by  opponents  I  asked  him  for  a  restate¬ 
ment.  Under  date  of  April  5th  he  writes  me  (with 
some  condensation  and  omissions)  as  follows: 

“My  estimates  of  costs,  given  previously  in  the 
matter  of  the  proposed  roads  past  Torrey  Pines  Park, 
were  deliberately  made  conservative  and  if  anything 
in  favor  of  the  routes  I  reported  against.  For  instance, 
I  took  City  Manager  Lockwood’s  own  figures  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  costs  of  the  cliff  road  although  I  felt  that 
he  had  underestimated  the  cost.  Again,  on  the  route  I 
suggested  (via  Sorrento  Valley)  I  used  a  figure  which 
I  stated  was  a  maximum  estimate  rather  than  an  exact 
one.  According  to  your  request  I  now  submit  below 
my  real  estimates  of  the  costs  on  the  two  routes. 


Sorrento  Valley 


Items 

Cliff  Route 

Route 

Widening  &  Paving 

Mesa  Section 

$  83,000 

$  40,000 

Excavation,  Culverts  & 

Bridges,  Paving,  etc. 

300,000 

300,000 

Creek  Crossing  & 

Viaduct  over  Railway 

500,000 

200,000 

Causeway  Widening  & 

Paving 

30,000 

Totals 

$913,000 

$540,000 

Criticism  has  been  made  because  I  have  included 
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the  cost  of  a  viaduct  in  the  total  costs  of  the  cliff  route. 
Obviously,  as  I  stated  in  my  report,  the  only  fair  com¬ 
parison  that  can  be  made  is  between  the  total  costs 
on  both  routes  between  the  extremes  of  the  two,  i.e., 
between  six  points  and  the  top  of  del  mar  hill!’ 

Col.  Crosby  then  states  positively  that  if  the  cause¬ 
way  and  cliff  road  is  permanently  used  for  both  heavy 
traffic  and  pleasure  driving,  “the  provision  of  this  via¬ 
duct  is  inescapable,  as  the  present  road  under  the 
Santa  Fe  tracks  and  up  the  curves  of  the  hill*  will  be 
dangerously  insufficient  and  as  objectionable  rela¬ 
tively  as  the  present  Torrey  Pines  grade!’  He  also 
points  out  other  considerations  that  weigh  heavily 
against  the  causeway-cliff  road. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  the  viaduct  (partly  in 
the  county  and  partly  in  the  city)  would  be  shared  by 
the  state  or  county,  but  this  advantage  for  a  financial 
showing  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  Soledad  road  runs 
over  county  land  for  two  miles,  thus  reducing  the  cost 
to  the  city. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  although  the  engi¬ 
neering  department  of  the  city  has  labored  long  and 
earnestly  over  the  problem,  the  council  has  never 
given  to  it  any  such  study  and  consideration  as  the 
park  commission  has.  It  was  the  commission’s  job  and 
was  done  as  a  duty.  Col.  Jones,  formerly  president  of 
the  commission,  Mr.  Morley,  its  superintendent,  Mr. 
Olmstead  and  I  have  always  been  in  practical  accord. 

We  regret  that  our  new  member,  Captain  Crandall, 

(in  other  respects  so  wise,  gracious  and  capable)  is  not 
with  us  in  the  action  we  have  taken. 

As  the  council  was  not  able  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Olmstead  and 
father  as  park  commissioners  their  only  recourse  was  to  put  the 

*On  the  Del  Mar  side. 
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matter  before  the  people  in  an  election.  They  proposed  to 
withdraw  land  through  Torrey  Pines  Park  for  the  cliff  road, 
along  with  withdrawals  in  Balboa  Park  for  road  purposes.  The 
proposals  were  to  be  submitted  in  the  August  primary  election. 
A  two-thirds  vote  would  be  necessary  to  carry  them. 

In  a  letter  of  April  29,  1930,  to  Colonel  Crosby,  father  wrote: 

You  have  also  noticed,  I  suppose,  that  the  council  will 
appeal  the  Haines  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
that  some  kind  of  a  referendum  is  to  be  made  to  the 
people  in  August.  Mr.  Shelton  is  proposing  to  have 
a  meeting  on  Friday  of  a  few  persons  interested  to 
decide  what  kind  of  a  campaign  to  carry  on.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  majority  of  the  people  are  for 
getting  a  road  through  Torrey  Pines  Park  on  the  score 
of  economy.  Neither  your  figures  nor  mine  seem  to 
make  any  impression  on  them  when  Lockwood  and 
the  council  tell  them  that  our  roads  will  cost  $300,000 
more. 

A  “Committee  of  Thirty”  was  formed  at  the  instigation  of 
Henry  Wood  Shelton,  chairman  of  “The  League  to  Save  Torrey 
Pines  Park,”  to  consider  means  of  educating  the  public  before  the 
election.  The  following  letter  from  father,  written  on  June  11, 
i93o,  explains  why  the  committee  was  short-lived  and  gives 
the  reasons  for  the  park  commission’s  action  in  proposing  a 
compromise: 

To  the  Committee  of  Thirty 
Gentlemen 

In  compliance  with  your  vote  at  the  dinner  meeting 
June  2nd,  I  appointed  a  committee  for  planning  the 
proposed  organization,  namely:  L.  A.  Wright,  M.  F. 
Heller  and  John  W.  Snyder.  Just  as  this  committee  was 
about  to  meet  word  came  from  the  mayor’s  office  that 
on  Monday,  the  9th  of  June,  final  action  would  prob- 
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ably  be  taken  on  the  election  proceedings  for  vacating 
park  lands  for  roadway,  and  that  a  conference  on  the 
matter  would  be  held  in  the  mayor’s  office  Saturday 
afternoon. 

I  was  informed  Friday  morning  that  the  Saturday 
conference  would  practically  settle  the  business  of  the 
council’s  determination  to  get  control  of  the  parks.  It 
happened  that  Messrs.  Shelton,  Trask,  and  Burdick 
had  an  appointment  with  their  attorney,  Harrison  G. 
Sloane,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  so  I  immediately 
asked  Messrs.  Wright,  Heller,  Snyder  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Olmstead  to  meet  with  them.  All  were  present 
except  Mr.  Wright  who  was  out  of  town. 

Instead  of  considering  a  plan  of  organization  to  con¬ 
test  the  two  elections  we  faced  the  situation  and  asked 
each  other  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  said  to  them  that 
the  statements  of  Col.  Fletcher  and  Dr.  Bard  about 
the  character  and  uncertainty  of  the  elections  had 
made  a  deep  impression  of  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  letting  them  take  place.  I  suggested  that 
it  might  be  better  to  save  Torrey  Pines  park  from  the 
devastation  of  the  cliff  road  and  Balboa  Park  from  the 
mutilation  of  its  roadways,  and  also  to  avoid  the  cost 
and  labor  of  two  elections  with  all  their  attendant 
bitterness,  by  a  compromise  that  would  allow  the  city 
to  build  the  “east  road”  through  a  portion  of  Torrey 
park. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  details  of  our  discus¬ 
sion.  With  one  exception  it  was  the  unanimous  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  park  commission  would  be  justified  in 
making  a  proposition  to  secure  such  a  change.  You 
have  doubtless  seen  in  the  daily  papers  reports  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  These  reports  are  sub¬ 
stantially  correct,  except  that  the  park  commissioners 
had  no  conferences  or  direct  communication  with  the 
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mayor.  I  myself  have  not  attended  a  single  meeting 
but  have  been  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Sloane.  Mr. 
Olmstead  and  I  (and  probably  Captain  Crandall) 
will  be  at  the  called  meeting  of  council  and  commis¬ 
sion  Thursday  afternoon.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say 
that  prospects  are  good  for  a  harmonious  settlement. 

Col.  Fletcher  has  given  me  invaluable  assistance 
and  done  much  besides  that  I  could  not  do.  Sloane, 
Fletcher  and  I  had  to  act  so  quickly  that  the  most  of 
you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  could  not  be  con¬ 
sulted.  Up  to  date  about  half  of  the  number  present 
at  the  meeting  have  signified  their  approval  of  our 
action.  If  it  is  successful  the  “organization”  will  not 
need  constitution  and  by  laws,  or  officers  and  dues— 
not  even  another  dinner.  With  thanks  to  all  for  your 
interest  and  cooperation, 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Mars  ton 


On  June  19  Mayor  Clark  and  Manager  Lockwood  appeared 
before  the  park  board  and  an  agreement  was  reached.  The  cliff 
route  was  abandoned  by  the  city,  and  resolutions  allowing  a  road 
to  pass  through  portions  of  the  park  on  its  easterly  boundary 
were  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board.  In  its  favor  funds 
were  available  for  this  road,  it  would  be  free  from  most  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  cliff  route,  and  it  would  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  park  by  providing  means  of  reaching 
parts  hitherto  inaccessible  by  vehicle.  Supervision  and  control 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  park  board.  When  on  July  24 
the  city  manager  presented  a  plan  for  this  road  to  the  board  it 
was  approved  unanimously.  When  the  proposition  to  abandon 
a  part  of  the  park  for  the  new  road  came  up  in  the  November 
election  both  sides  united  in  urging  a  Yes  vote.  It  passed  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority. 
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In  1932  the  appellate  court  affirmed  the  decision  which  Judge 
Haines  had  given  in  the  superior  court.  This  gave  to  the  park 
commission  a  clear  victory  in  all  its  legal  contentions. 

Controversies  with  the  city  hall  were  not  confined  to  the 
Torrey  Pines  problem  for  father.  They  cropped  up  over  appro¬ 
priations  for  Balboa  Park,  over  civic  center  matters,  and  over 
the  transfer  of  Presidio  Park  to  the  city.  They  were  a  great  strain 
for  father  at  his  age.  Contention  and  wrangling  were  foreign  to 
his  nature;  he  did  not  “enjoy  a  good  fight’’  and  yet  all  his  life  he 
was  contending  valiantly  for  the  things  he  believed  in.  His  real 
friends  he  never  lost  by  opposing  them.  His  opponents  often 
were  disarmed  by  his  objective  stand  in  public  affairs  and  by  the 
tact  and  humor  with  which  he  met  trying  situations.  Mr.  Shelton 
tells  a  characteristic  story  about  him.  At  a  meeting  of  the  two 
factions  in  the  Torrey  Pines  Park  controversy  a  piece  of  the  cliff 
was  put  into  a  bowl  of  water  to  illustrate  the  quality  of  the  rock. 
It  completely  dissolved.  The  discussion  was  long  and  rather 
acrimonious.  As  the  meeting  broke  up  rain  commenced— a  per¬ 
fect  downpour.  As  father  raised  his  umbrella  he  remarked:  “I’m 
glad  we  humans  are  not  made  of  the  material  of  that  cliff!’’ 
Everyone  went  off  laughing. 

Just  before  his  birthday  in  1934  this  appreciative  letter  was 
received  by  father: 

Dear  Mr.  Marston 

The  League  to  Save  Torrey  Pines  Park  has  wound 
up  its  affairs  in  all  but  one  respect,  and  that  is  an 
expression  of  appreciation  to  those  who  played  such 
vital  parts  in  the  success  of  its  work. 

You,  the  most  experienced  member  of  the  Park 
Board,  by  your  vision  of  the  public  interest  and  your 
unshakable  determination  to  preserve  that  interest  at 
all  costs,  really  saved  the  day.  In  addition,  your  gen¬ 
erous  contributions  made  possible  the  best  of  profes¬ 
sional  assistance. 
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As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  public  will  never  know 
the  true  inwardness  of  that  struggle  in  its  behalf,  nor 
what  debt  of  gratitude  it  owes  you.  But  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  do  know,  and  wish  to  send  you  this 
record  of  their  appreciation. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  Wood  Shelton 
Chairman 


During  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  father  was  creating 
Presidio  Hill  Park,  actively  serving  in  the  State-County  Parks 
and  Beaches  Association,  and  taking  part  in  civic  center  cam¬ 
paigns.  He  had  accepted  a  second  term  on  the  city  park  board 
rather  reluctantly,  with  the  understanding  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  complete  it.  In  September  of  1930  he  submitted  his 
resignation;  it  was  not  accepted  until  December.  At  his  last 
board  meeting  his  fellow  members,  Lester  T.  Olmstead  and 
W.  C.  Crandall,  surprised  him  by  presenting  him  with  a  very 
beautifully  made  copy  of  resolutions  which  they  had  passed  in 
his  honor.  Clinton  G.  Abbott,  director  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  and  Reginald  Poland,  director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Gal¬ 
lery,  were  guests  at  this  little  ceremony.  It  was  a  pleasant  farewell 
at  the  end  of  many  years  of  park  board  service. 
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CHAPTER  31 


The  City -County  Administration  Building  and  the  Bay  front 


$$$$$$$$  ith  mr.  nolen’s  recommendation  of  the  tidelands 
#  site  in  his  city  plan  of  1926,  the  twenty-year-long 
effort  to  establish  a  civic  center  took  new  hope. 
However,  twelve  more  years  were  to  pass  before  the 
City-County  Administration  Building,  conceived  as  its  first  unit, 
materialized.  The  whole  complicated  story  is  too  long  to  be 
given  here,  but  articles  which  father  wrote  and  quotations  from 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Nolen  depict  rather  vividly  the 
issues,  the  struggle,  and  the  outcome.  A  civic  committee  whose 
personnel  changed  from  year  to  year  took  the  leadership.  Of  this 
father  was  always  a  member  and  during  crucial  periods  the 
chairman.  The  committee  sought  to  cooperate  with  city  and 
county  administrations,  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  agencies.  Before  each  election  it  conducted  educational 
campaigns.  “That  such  a  service  was  necessary’’  father  observed, 
“was  proved  by  the  opposition  aroused,  the  struggle  that  fol¬ 
lowed  and  the  success  of  the  effort!’ 

On  January  1 1,  1927,  the  city  council  adopted  the  waterfront 
site  as  a  part  of  the  city  plan.  Four  election  campaigns  followed, 
each  one  resulting  in  a  clear  majority  of  votes  for  the  site,  but 
of  the  three  elections 


none 


in  which  building  bonds  were 


included  registered  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  Two  days 
before  the  1927  election  father  wrote  to  Mr.  Wangenheim: 


You  ought  to  be  here.  With  city  election,  school  bonds, 
tidelands  leases,  civic  center  and  Zoo,  there  hasn’t 
been  such  an  array  of  interesting  and  important  things 
before  us  for  years.  ...  It  looks  as  if  Civic  Center  on 
waterfront  will  carry.  No  organized  campaign  against 
it.  Angier,  Gould,  Hotchkiss  and  Snyder  doing  fine 
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work.  I  hope  you  see  San  Diego  papers.  Their  ads 
have  been  pretty  strong. 

In  an  article  for  the  Union  father  wrote: 

I  am  for  the  Tidelands  Site.  Somehow,  a  skyscraper 
on  Broadway  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  an  ideal  civic 
center. 

Our  municipal  and  county  buildings  should  repre¬ 
sent  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  city.  The  California 
Building  in  the  park  is  architecturally  worthy  of  our 
great  state;  the  art  gallery  finely  represents  the  art 
spirit  of  our  community.  In  like  manner  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  setting  of  city  hall  and  court  house  should 
be  significant  and  impressive. 

San  Diego  has  the  opportunity  of  being  a  city  of 
distinction.  We  can  have  a  water  front  that  will  vie 
with  Balboa  Park  in  interest,  beauty  and  real  value; 
and  a  fine  civic  center  would  be  its  crowning  feature. 
What  a  splendid  symbol  of  the  character  of  the  city! 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  note  the  reasons  of 
economy,  convenience,  parking  space,  unit  building, 
etc.  They  are  well  presented  in  the  statements  of  the 
tidelands  site  committee  (and  I  am  not  a  practical 
man  anyway) .  In  my  humble  opinion,  however,  they 
overweigh  a  hundred  times  the  arguments  advanced 
for  the  court  house  site  and  a  14-story  office  building. 

As  John  Nolen  says,  let  us  make  the  bay  shore  our 
front  yard  instead  of  our  back  yard.  The  bay  is  the 
real  portal  of  the  city.  The  Silver  Gate  is  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  world’s  ships.  They  deserve  a  front  door 
welcome. 

The  election,  which  was  to  decide  solely  on  the  site,  resulted 
in  15,617  votes  for  the  waterfront  site  and  14,006  for  the  court¬ 
house  site. 

The  next  civic  center  election  took  place  on  November  4, 
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1930.  It  was  for  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $500,000  for  the  city 
and  the  same  amount  for  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  a  joint 
public  building  on  the  tidelands.  In  1929  state  legislative  action 
had  assured  the  legality  of  the  site.  As  a  park  commissioner, 
father  was  endeavoring  to  secure  adequate  appropriations  from 
the  council  for  the  city  parks  and  as  chairman  of  the  State- 
County  Parks  and  Beaches  Association  to  acquire  newly  planned 
state-county  parks.  He  described  the  situation  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Nolen,  written  on  July  29,  1930: 

San  Diego  is  not  only  suffering  from  the  general 
depression  in  business,  but  it  is  in  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  a  reaction  from  the  boom  of  the  preceding  five 
years.  More  than  this  we  have  had  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Mattoon  Act  an  iniquitous  tax  bill  levied 
upon  many  of  our  undeveloped  properties.  This  has 
resulted  in  many  people  losing  their  holdings.  This 
and  the  general  high  rate  of  taxation  has  produced  a 
very  irritable  feeling  among  the  people  and  I  have 
never  known  such  a  difficult  period  for  voting  upon 
improvement  bonds.  It  is  generally  said  that  no  bonds 
for  anything  can  carry  this  year. 

I  think  there  may  be  one  exception  to  this  and  that 
is  the  bonds  proposed  for  the  State-County  Parks  and 
Beaches,  the  election  for  which  will  take  place  August 
26th.  I  am  on  the  committee  that  is  handling  this 
situation  and  we  have  reduced  the  amount  from 
$750,000  to  $435,000  and  this  covers  a  good  part  of 
the  Silver  Strand,  fifteen  hundred  acres  on  Palomar 
Mountain,  a  large  estuary  park  between  Del  Mar  and 
Oceanside  and  a  great  section  of  land  in  Borego* 
Canyon  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  county.  In  this 


♦During  the  years  that  father  was  working  for  state  and  county  parks  this 
spelling  was  used.  Later  borrego,  the  Spanish  word  for  “lamb,”  was  adopted, 
although  “borego”  may  have  been  an  Indian  word  meaning  a  place  of  rest  and 
refreshment.  Here  Anza  camped  on  his  way  to  California. 
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movement  for  state  parks  you  understand,  I  presume, 
that  the  state  itself  assumes  one  half  of  the  cost  so  that 
San  Diego  will  obtain,  if  the  election  carries,  $870,000 
worth  of  parks  and  beach  property,  which  the  state 
itself  will  afterwards  maintain.  Unless  San  Diego 
County  carries  this  it  has  to  pay  its  share  of  the  six 
million  dollars  voted  by  the  State  and  get  nothing  at 
all,  so  there  is  some  likelihood  of  these  bonds  being 
carried. 

Now  in  respect  to  the  Civic  Center,  the  bonds 
would  amount  to  perhaps  a  million  dollars,  all  of 
which  would  be  upon  the  city.  In  the  present  state  of 
affairs  the  best  judges  consider  it  very  unfortunate 
that  these  bonds  will  be  presented  for  vote  in  the 
November  election.  Mr.  Wangenheim  thinks  it  is  sui¬ 
cidal.  However,  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Planning  Commission  concur  in  the 
placing  of  this  on  the  ballot. 

There  will  probably  be  very  little  effort  made  either 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  is  a  very  great  apathy 
about  it  and  the  course  of  events  has  taken  the  heart 
out  of  your  best  friends  here,  who  have  stood  by  the 
civic  center  on  the  waterfront  for  years  past.  It  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  the  bonds  will  be  very  heavily 
defeated  and  that  there  is  not  much  use  of  trying  to 
stem  the  tide. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  we  can  not  invite  you 
to  come  to  San  Diego  on  a  professional  visit  this  year. 
You  are  very  much  needed  here,  but  we  are  going 
without  good  things  that  we  need.  The  city  is  by  no 
means  in  a  precarious  condition.  A  large  part  of  the 
financial  troubles  have  been  caused  by  the  excess  of 
building  and  developing  during  the  past  five,  six  and 
seven  years.  California  has,  like  Florida,  great  and  sub¬ 
stantial  resources  and  there  will  be  a  recovery  in  time. 
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GEORGE  W.  MARSTON  AND  JOHN  NOLEN 
AT  PINE  HILLS 
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CITY  PARK,  NOW  BALBOA  PARK,  ON  ARBOR  DAY_,  NOVEMBER  6,  1  904 
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DEDICATION  CEREMONY  AT  JUNIPERO  SERRA  MUSEUM,  JULY  l6,  1929 


JUNIPERO  SERRA  MUSEUM,  MAY  1931 


THE  CITY-COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 


BORREGO  DESERT  PARK,  MARCH  1928 
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MARY  MARSTON  IN  1899 
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ANNA  L.  MARSTON 


HELEN  MARSTON, 
TEN  YEARS  OLD 


ELIZABETH  MARSTON  AT 
WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 
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HARRIET  MARSTON  IN  “SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER” 
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ANNA  L.  MARSTON  IN  SWITZERLAND  IN  1  gOQ  GEORGE  W.  MARSTON  READING  THE  WAR 

NEWS  IN  ENGLAND  IN  1914 
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IN  WELLS,  ENGLAND,  1 9 1 4*  ELIZABETH,  HELEN,  MARY,  HARRIET,  KATHERINE  BURNHAM 
ANNA  L.  MARSTON,  GEORGE  W.  MARSTON  AND  WILLIAM  KEW 


In  spite  of  discouragement  father  made  what  attempts  he 
could  to  turn  the  tide.  On  October  30,  shortly  before  the  elec- 
tion,  he  gave  the  press  this  statement: 

I  am  for  the  Civic  Center  on  the  waterfront,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Nolen  plan.  If  the  bonds  are  defeated  the 
supervisors  are  undoubtedly  intending  to  build  on 
the  court  house  site.  This  means  a  commonplace  office 
building  of  the  type  that  can  be  seen  in  a  hundred 
commonplace  towns.  San  Diego  may  add  greatly  to  its 
present  distinction  by  putting  a  fine  group  of  county 
and  city  buildings  on  the  bay  shore.  .  .  . 

I  have  worked  for  the  Nolen  plans  for  twenty-one 
years  and  would  like  to  do  something  more  for  them 
before  the  years  fail  me.  Therefore,  as  a  mark  of  my 
gratitude  for  the  good  fortune  and  happiness  of  living 
in  sunny  San  Diego  for  sixty  years,  I  offer,  if  the  bonds 
carry,  to  make  a  contribution  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Civic  Center  and  general  landscape  work  along  the 
water  front. 

I  have  made  my  money  here  and  like  to  spend  it 
where  it  affords  employment  to  our  home  people  and 
adds  to  the  beauty  and  worth  of  the  city. 

Bond  issues  were  defeated  for  both  the  civic  center  and  the 
state-county  parks.  The  vote  was  23,321  for  and  20,095  against 
the  civic  center  bonds. 

On  January  17,  1931,  father  wrote  to  Mr.  Nolen: 

Col.  Charlie  Collier  has  come  back  to  San  Diego  and 
is  agitating  the  city  to  undertake  another  exposition 
and  to  place  it  on  the  waterfront.*  He  thinks  it  would 

*A  second  exposition  was  held  in  San  Diego  in  1935,  not  on  the  waterfront  but 
in  Balboa  Park. 
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insure  the  building  of  the  Civic  Center  there  as  one 
of  its  grand  results.  There  is  something  in  this  idea 
and  we  will  keep  you  informed  about  it. 

I  hope  the  way  will  open  to  have  you  make  us 
another  visit.  We  are  not  selling  real  estate  very  fast, 
the  army  of  the  get-rich-quick  promoters  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  and  San  Diego  is  growing  a  little  better 
and  a  little  saner.  It  would  do  us  good  to  have  your 
idealism  and  practical  advice  in  this  year  of  1931. 

*933  father  became  the  chairman  of  the  Civic  Center  Com¬ 
mittee.  By  this  time  government  help  for  a  million-dollar  build¬ 
ing  was  available  under  President  Roosevelt’s  recovery  program. 
Although  the  bayfront  site  had  been  repeatedly  approved,  three 
sites— the  waterfront,  the  courthouse,  and  the  corner  of  Balboa 
Park  at  Sixth  and  Date  streets— were  still  under  discussion.  The 
committee  worked  indefatigably  to  develop  public  opinion, 
especially  as  to  the  economic  advantages  that  the  opportunity 
to  build  on  the  waterfront  presented.  But  the  election,  while 
resulting  in  a  large  majority  for  both  the  bay  site  and  the  bonds, 
did  not  yield  a  two-thirds  majority. 

On  Apiil  23,  1935,  for  the  fourth  time  the  civic  center  ques¬ 
tion  was  placed  on  the  ballot  for  a  city  and  county  election. 
Father  was  still  the  chairman  of  the  citizens  committee.  On 
April  6  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Nolen: 

I  am  very  busy  this  week  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
our  election  campaign,  which  is  for  mayor  and  coun- 
cilmen,  and  also  for  bonds  for  the  Civic  Center— one 
million  dollars.  About  a  half  dozen  meetings  are  being 
held  today  and  the  schedule  is  fifteen  meetings  tomor¬ 
row.  Thank  the  Lord  I  do  not  go  to  all  of  them,  but  I 
have  five  speaking  engagements  this  week  and  there 
will  be  about  the  same  effort  next  week. 

In  one  of  his  press  statements  father  explained: 
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San  Diego  can  now  get  a  new  county  building  and 
a  new  city  hall  without  cost,  that  is,  without  additional 
taxation.  As  an  ordinary  business  man,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  sensible  to  take  advantage  of  this 
extraordinary  opportunity. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  our  city  hall  building  is  an 
old  rattletrap,  dilapidated,  dangerous,  disgraceful; 
that  our  court  house  is  utterly  inadequate  for  the 
county  business.  We  are  in  desperate  need  of  a  Civic 
Center  of  new  modern  buildings  to  house  the  greatest 
business  of  the  community,  our  government  work. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Federal  Government  is  expend¬ 
ing  48  thousand  million  dollars  for  public  works.  The 
director  of  the  California  Federal  agency  is  recom¬ 
mending  our  Civic  Center  project  to  the  Washington 
administration  and  assures  us  that  the  Government 
will  not  only  grant  us  a  sufficient  loan  but  will  make 
us  an  outright  gift  of  30  per  cent,  and  possibly  50  per 
cent. 

This  loan  is  to  be  one  million  dollars,  secured  by 
county  bonds  for  a  half  million  and  city  bonds  for  half 
a  million.  Whatever  the  amount  of  the  gift  that  sum 
will  be  deducted  from  the  loan  amount  and  also  from 
the  amount  of  bonds  deposited. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  the  saving  of  rental  money 
paid  out  by  our  county  and  city  will  more  than  pay 
the  low  interest  on  the  bonds  and  that  the  average 
payment  of  interest  and  amortization  of  principal  over 
the  full  period  can  be  met  by  these  savings  on  rentals. 

There  are  several  other  weighty  reasons  for  voting 
the  Civic  Center  bonds,  but  in  a  short  article  I  cannot 
cover  them. 

Sufficient  to  say  that  our  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
City  Council  have  put  this  proposition  on  the  ballot 
because  it  is  an  economic  necessary  measure,  because 
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it  is  desired  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  because 
it  will  greatly  relieve  our  unemployment  problem. 

I  think  that  San  Diego  will  be  a  City  Sensible  as 
well  as  a  City  Beautiful  if  it  goes  a  hundred  per  cent 
for  this  at  the  coming  election. 

Although  the  proposition  was  lost  again,  success  was  not  far 
off.  Father  wrote  to  Mr.  Nolen: 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  that  the  Civic  Center 
bonds  did  not  carry.  There  was  a  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  certain  elements  here  to  defeat  this  project 
and  the  slogan  of  “Down  with  bonds  and  no  more 
taxes”  was  used  with  great  effect  on  the  people  who 
have  been  suffering  from  heavy  taxes.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  convince  this  minority  that  there  was  a 
real  and  permanent  economy  to  be  obtained  by  having 
new  houses  for  our  city  and  county  governments. 

Another  adverse  feature  was  the  long  ballot— mayor, 
councilmen,  charter  amendments  and  Colorado  River 
water  measure— all  combining  to  confuse  the  voter. 

The  water  measure  itself  was  defeated  as  that  also 
required  a  two-thirds  majority.  These  two  measures, 
the  Civic  Center  and  the  water  measure,  were  lost  by 
about  7000  votes. 

But  the  election  resulted  in  a  new  city  administration  of  finer 
capacity  and  wider  vision.  Knowing  that  they  had  the  support 
of  about  sixty-five  percent  of  the  voters  for  a  building  on  the 
tidelands,  the  city  councilmen  and  the  county  supervisors  coop¬ 
erated  to  take  advantage  of  federal  aid  to  obtain  without  a  bond 
issue  the  accommodations  they  so  much  needed.  Difficulties 
over  the  choice  of  an  architect  were  happily  resolved  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  San  Diego  chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  and  the  civic  committee.  On  December  5,  1935, 
father  turned  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  at  a  ground-breaking 
ceremony.  Looking  on,  doubtless  with  deep  satisfaction,  were 
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Ralph  E.  Jenney,  director  of  the  California  Relief  Commission, 
and  Frank  Y.  McLaughlin,  state  administrator  of  WPA,  the  two 
men  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  government  funds; 
Edgar  L.  Hastings,  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors;  Julius 
Wangenheim,  and  G.  Aubrey  Davidson,  of  the  civic  committee 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  Mayor  Percy  J.  Benbough. 
These  men  on  this  day  betokened  the  disinterested  efforts  of 
many  citizens  who  for  years  had  worked  for  a  planned  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  waterfront  and  a  civic  center  for  San  Diego. 

But  the  work  of  the  citizens  committee  was  not  finished. 
Although  President  Roosevelt,  because  of  his  visits  to  the  two 
San  Diego  expositions,  was  interested  in  San  Diego,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Secretary  Ickes  and  Harry  Hopkins  approved  the 
civic  center  project,  there  was  opposition  in  Washington.  Father 
considered  that  “it  was  only  the  persistence,  effort  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  Ralph  Jenney  that  brought  about  success!’  Hope  . 
fluctuated,  as  letters  to  Mr.  Nolen  show. 

On  March  20,  1936,  father  wrote: 

The  foundation  of  our  Civic  Center  building  is  being 
built  and  it  is  a  pleasant  sound  to  hear  the  pile  drivers 
whacking  on  the  steel  piers  that  are  being  sunk.  The 
WPA  has  apparently  got  into  this  for  at  least  $200,000 
or  $300,000  already  and  we  are  beginning  to  breathe 
a  little  easier  over  the  matter.  While  many  of  the 
WPA  projects  are  being  discontinued  here  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  we  have  some  assurances  that  our  Civic  Center 
appropriation  will  not  be  disturbed. 

And  again  on  August  28,  1936: 

It  would  have  taken  reams  of  letters  to  have  kept 
you  fully  informed  about  the  progress  and  setbacks  of 
the  Civic  Center  building.  Such  a  complicated  piece 
of  business  I  never  saw  in  my  life.  The  real  boss  is  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  secondary  is  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  third  at  the  pier  in  San  Diego— the  local  WPA. 
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They  deal  with  the  County  of  San  Diego,  its  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  its  staff  of  attorneys,  also  with  the  City 
of  San  Diego,  its  Council  and  its  staff  of  attorneys, 
with  the  Civic  Center  Committee,  the  press,  the  part 
of  the  community  that  favors  the  building  and  the 
part  of  the  community  that  opposes.  Considering  that 
the  project  is  not  properly  a  WPA  one  and  meets  with 
reasonable  and  natural  checks  and  difficulties,  it  is 
really  almost  a  miracle  that  we  are  getting  anything 
at  all.  The  beautiful  tower,  a  kind  of  campanile,  had 
to  be  sacrificed,  owing  to  the  objections  of  the  airport 
and  national  authorities.  The  size  of  the  building  had 
to  be  expanded  to  meet  the  views  of  the  City  and 
County  departments,  so  that  the  completed  building 
will  probably  cost  between  $1,300,000  and  $1,500,000. 
If  we  get  $700,000  from  the  Government  on  this  sec¬ 
ond  stage  of  the  work  there  will  have  been  put  into  the 
project  about  $900,000  from  the  Government  and 
$100,000  from  the  City  and  County  combined. 

As  we  have  been  defeated  twice  on  bonds,  it  is 
probable  that  the  two  governing  bodies  can  work  out 
the  completion  of  the  building  through  ordinary  or 
special  taxes.  The  Civic  Center  Committee  has  been 
of  great  service  in  all  the  work  in  arranging  confer¬ 
ences  and  promoting  community  interest. 

And  once  more  on  November  13,  1936: 

As  the  Civic  Center  business  is  now  pretty  well  com¬ 
pleted  in  respect  to  community  cooperation,  or  com¬ 
mittee  service,  I  feel  very  much  relieved.  The  contract 
has  now  been  let  for  $660,000  to  practically  complete 
the  building,  or  at  least  to  build  it  up  to  the  roof  and 
the  tower.  The  money  for  this  is  deposited  in  a  San 
Diego  bank  and  we  feel  assured  now  of  the  Civic 
Center  on  the  waterfront. 
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The  development  of  Balboa  Park,  the  building  of 
the  Civic  Center,  the  new  Post  Office,  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  development  of  aircraft  business  on  the 
waterfront  surrounding  Lindbergh  Field  have  been 
great  factors  in  carrying  San  Diego  forward  into  a 
larger  city  life.  You  would  be  extremely  interested  in 
all  this. 

The  building  was  completed  in  1938.*  On  July  16  it  was 
dedicated  by  President  Roosevelt  who  spoke  from  his  automo¬ 
bile  drawn  up  on  a  ramp  in  front  of  the  west  entrance.  The 
afternoon  sunlight  played  on  tiles  and  walls,  their  colors  so  well 
chosen  for  the  setting  of  water  and  sky.  Before  the  dedication 
speech  in  which  the  President  referred  to  the  motto  over  the 
portal— “The  noblest  motive  is  the  public  good’’— there  was  a 
brief  ceremony  of  greeting  and  introductions,  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  President  of  a  golden  key  to  the  building.  Judge 
Jenney,  the  dedication  chairman,  had  chosen  Mary  Marston,  his 
godchild  and  father’s  granddaughter,  to  present  the  key. 

It  was  expected  that  later  more  public  buildings  would  be 
erected  on  the  waterfront  to  make  of  the  site  a  true  civic  center 
and  that  it  would  be  approached  by  an  elevated  street  over  the 
railroad  tracks.  Whether  or  not  the  completion  of  that  plan  is 
now  advisable,  the  City-County  Administration  Building  gives 
oreat  distinction  to  our  waterfront.  And  it  serves  a  host  of 
people  conveniently  and  pleasantly.  A  letter  to  father  from  Mrs. 
Cora  Babbitt  Johnson,  written  on  March  5,  1946,  said: 

My  work  is  in  the  Civic  Center,  and  not  a  day  passes 
that  I  do  not  utter  a  little  thanksgiving  for  so  beautiful 
and  inspiring  a  place,  in  which  many  persons  spend 
their  working  hours  and  which  to  many  other  citizens 
can  not  but  be  a  noble  symbol  of  the  dignity  of 
organized  human  society.  You  had  a  great  part  in  the 

•The  architects  were  Louis  J.  Gill,  Sam  W.  Hamill,  William  Templeton  John¬ 
son,  and  Richard  S.  Requa. 
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selection  of  that  site  and  in  the  planning  of  a  worthy 
center  for  the  city  and  county  governments. 

In  1938  father  was  eighty-eight  years  old.  He  had  been  trying 
for  several  years  to  detach  himself  from  public  responsibilities. 
After  the  strenuous  work  connected  with  the  civic  center  build¬ 
ing  his  efforts  were  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  suggestions  or  pro¬ 
posals.  He  was  tremendously  heartened  by  the  improvements 
on  the  waterfront— some  of  them  completed,  some  in  process  of 
development— which  carried  out  in  large  measure  Mr.  Nolen’s 
recommendations  of  1926.  The  sea  wall,  Battery  Park,  the 
municipal  airport,  the  yacht  basin,  Pacific  Highway,  and  Harbor 
Drive  were  bringing  order  and  convenience  and  a  promise  of 
beauty  to  the  development  of  the  harbor. 

Answering  a  friendly  letter  of  appreciation  from  Mr.  Phil  D. 
Swing,  father  wrote  on  January  27,  1941: 

The  present  development  of  the  City  of  San  Diego 
is  more  nearly  like  what  Horton  and  his  associates 
dreamed  of  than  any  other  period  in  our  history.  Even 
as  a  village  San  Diego  had  great  expectations  and  they 
are  now  being  fulfilled.  I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to 
have  seen  the  city  grow  from  2000  to  200,000  and  I  am 
now  especially  happy  in  the  fine  development  of  the 
waterfront. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  by  father  had  far-reaching  possi¬ 
bilities.  He  proposed  that  the  northern  approach  to  San  Diego 
from  the  Santa  Ana  county  line  to  the  foot  of  Broadway  or 
Market  Street  be  made  the  most  beautiful  avenue  of  approach 
of  any  city  in  California.  In  an  article  in  the  Union  on  August 
12,  1939,*  pointing  out  San  Diego’s  exceptional  advantages  of 
natural  beauty  and  the  improvements  already  made,  he  outlined 
measures  to  enhance  and  safeguard  them.  This  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Pacific  Highway  Committee  with  Philip 
Gildred  as  chairman  and  Hugh  Strong  as  secretary.  The  project 

*See  Appendix  F. 
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was  endorsed  by  the  city  council  and  the  county  board  of  super¬ 
visors  and  received  the  cooperation  of  all  relevant  commissions 
of  the  city  and  state,  and  also  of  the  city  of  Oceanside.  A  con¬ 
sulting  architect,  L.  D.  Tilden  of  Los  Angeles,  was  engaged  to 
make  a  master  plan.  The  project  proved  less  simple  than  at  first 
appeared.  It  involved  many  angles— advertising  signs,  objec¬ 
tionable  use  of  private  property,  widening  and  changing  of 
route,  as  well  as  planting.  Only  a  start  had  been  made  when  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  Friday  morning,  May  28,  1943,  a  little  ceremony  was  held 
in  the  parkway  between  the  civic  center  and  Harbor  Drive. 
There  one  Washington  palm  had  been  placed  as  a  symbol  of  the 
landscape  treatment  planned  for  this  important  boulevard.  City, 
county,  and  state  officials,  and  interested  citizens  were  gathered 
to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  still  incomplete  new  roadway. 
Father,  as  “the  originator  of  the  waterfront  beautification  plan’’ 
was  requested  by  Mr.  G.  Aubrey  Davidson,  chairman  of  the 
Harbor  Drive-Civic  Center  Committee,  to  turn  the  first  spadeful 
of  earth  over  the  tree  roots  and  then  to  add  more  earth  in  honor 
of  the  late  Julius  Wangenheim,  among  whose  many  civic  inter¬ 
ests  the  development  of  the  harbor  had  held  a  high  place. 

A  month  later  father  wrote  a  letter*  which  appeared  in  the 
Union' s  Public  Forum.  It  stressed  the  importance  of  Harbor 
Drive  as  a  scenic  highway  which  should  be  appropriately  land¬ 
scaped  for  its  entire  length  from  Point  Loma  to  National  City 
and  guarded  from  disfigurements  such  as  “billboards,  hot  dog 
stands,  fish  bait  shanties  and  the  backyards  of  factories!’  This 
goal  was  partially  but  not  irreparably  frustrated  by  the  Second 
World  War. 


*See  Appendix  G. 
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Borrego  Desert  Park 
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was  in  his  late  seventies  and  in 


his  eighties 


g  that  father’s  work  for  state  parks  was  accomplished, 
g  Although  not  so  well  known  as  his  work  for  city 
$$$$$$$#  Pai~ks,  it  was  important.  In  1927  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  passed  four  acts  relating  to  parks.  These  acts  established  the 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  within  it  the  State 
Park  Commission.  They  provided  for  a  survey  of  lands  suitable 
for  state  parks  and  for  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  sites,  this  fund 
to  be  raised  by  bond  issues  and  to  be  matched  by  monies  from 
private  sources  or  sources  other  than  state  funds.  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  was  chosen  to  direct  the  survey  of  sites.  Twice  father 
declined  appointments  on  the  State  Park  Commission,  but  in 
1928  he  accepted  membership  on  a  state  committee  which  acted 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  commission.  His  chief  service, 
however,  was  in  the  acquisition  of  state  parks  for  San  Diego 
County. 

This  county,  because  of  the  exceptional  work  of  Tam  Deering 
in  Community  Service,  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  state  parks.  Mr.  Deering,  while  reorganizing  the  city 
playground  program  to  coordinate  school  and  playground 
recreation,  was  educating  the  whole  county  in  the  values  of 
playground  opportunities.  He  united  many  county  groups  in 
support  of  a  program  to  acquire  mountain  and  beach  park  prop¬ 
erty.  This  program  was  carried  out  through  the  State-County 
Parks  and  Beaches  Association,  which  father  helped  to  organize 
and  which,  during  his  participation  in  it,  he  largely  financed. 
Representative  people  of  the  city  and  county  served  on  its  board 
of  directors;  father  was  the  first  president;  W.  T.  Hart  of  Ocean- 
side,  Major  General  J.  H.  Pendleton,  and  Colonel  W.  W.  Crosby 
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were  successive  presidents.  Mr.  Deering,  the  executive  secretary, 
was  in  father’s  words  “its  head  and  heart.’’ 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  December  18,  1928;  the  objec¬ 
tive  set  forth  was  the  acquisition  of  three  beach  sites  and  three 
mountain  and  desert  areas.  Difficulties,  partly  due  to  the  depres¬ 
sion,  reduced  the  program.  By  July  of  1930  a  bond  issue  of 
$435,000  was  proposed  which,  matched  by  the  state,  was  to  cover 
the  acquisition  of  the  Silver  Strand  and  Coronado  Heights, 
Hedionda  Estuary,  a  site  on  Palomar,  and  one  in  the  Borrego 
Palms  Canyon  region.  It  was  expected  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  would  supply  funds  for  the  construction  of  park  facilities. 
Father’s  radio  address  on  the  day  of  the  election,  August  26, 
1930,  explains  the  proposal: 

The  most  important  local  issue  in  today’s  election  is 
that  pertaining  to  parks  and  beaches. 

Our  people  can  get  $1,000,000  worth  of  forest  land 
and  water  front  for  $435,000.00  in  bonds,  running  in 
small  annual  payments. 

Such  an  opportunity  if  lost  now  will  never  come 
again.  Don’t  fail  to  vote  today  and  vote  “Yes!’ 

I  strongly  favor  the  interior  county  parks,  the 
splendid  Palomar  and  Borrego  areas,  but  I  wish  to 
use  my  short  radio  time  in  behalf  of  the  beaches. 

The  ocean  belongs  to  the  people  but  private  inter¬ 
ests  are  getting  hold  of  its  shores.  If  Californians  do 
not  put  their  state  and  cities  in  possession  of  some 
water  front  land,  they  will  have  to  pay  to  get  near  the 
water.  Even  to  see  the  Pacific,  they  will  have  to  climb 
the  hills  or  pay  an  admission  fee. 

Miles  of  beaches  north  of  San  Diego  County  are 
now  fenced  off  by  barbed  wire.  Great  stretches  of  sea 
coast  are  in  the  control  of  individuals  and  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  people  of  Los  Angeles  are  already  deprived 
of  their  ocean  shore  and  will  pay  enormous  sums  to 
get  a  little  back. 
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San  Diego  is  more  fortunate.  It  still  has  opportunity 
to  acquire.  Open  beaches  are  needed  for  our  own 
recreation  and  enjoyment.  They  will  bring  tourists 
and  visitors.  To  lose  them  by  not  voting  to  get  them  is 
to  waste  our  natural  resources.  They  will  really  not 
cost  us  anything  in  the  end  because  they  create  wealth. 
These  beaches  and  parks  will  all  be  maintained  by  the 
State. 

If  you  have  not  yet  voted,  there  is  still  time  to  reach 
the  polls.  It  is  a  public  duty.  It  is  a  citizen’s  privilege. 

Vote  for  the  Parks  and  Beaches. 

Although  the  county  had  voted  almost  five  to  one  for  the  state 
bonds,  the  bonds  for  this  proposition  did  not  pass  at  this  election 
or  in  the  following  spring.  However,  the  strong  sentiment  for 
the  parks  was  shown  in  the  appropriation  of  $85,000  for  a  park 
site  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1931  and  in  gradual  public 
and  private  support.  The  Parks  and  Beaches  Association  kept 
the  parks  before  the  public,  it  made  surveys  and  carried  on 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  it  obtained  contributions 
of  land  and  money,  and  it  helped  to  bring  about  through  Con¬ 
gressional  action  the  great  grants  of  government  land  in  the 
Borrego  region.  Through  its  efforts  six  state  parks  were  even¬ 
tually  obtained  for  the  Southland:  the  Silver  Strand,  Hedionda 
Estuary,  Mission  Beach  Tidelands,  Cuyamaca  and  Palomar 
Parks,  and  the  Borrego  Desert  Park. 

From  the  standpoint  of  conservation  the  desert  park  in  the 
Borrego  Valley  region  was  the  most  important.  It  embraced 
territory  of  unique  interest,  probably  unlike  any  other  park 
land  in  the  world.  Here  the  sandy  valley  with  its  springtime 
carpet  of  flowers  and  its  always  interesting  tropical  shrubs  was 
encircled  by  mountains  of  exquisite  color,  ever  changing  under 
sunlight  and  cloud  shadows.  Down  the  mountain  canyons  flowed 
streams  of  water,  giving  them  a  luxuriant  and  varied  vegetation 
and  an  abundant  animal  life.  Here  grew  native  Washingtonia 
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palms  of  prehistoric  origin,  the  only  native  palms  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States.  Palm  Canyon  contained  one  thousand 
trees,  Thousand  Palm  Canyon  five  hundred,  and  there  were 
many  smaller  groves.  Vandals  were  burning  trees  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  their  torchlike  flames;  hunters  were  decimating  the 
wild  life.  The  only  way  to  preserve  this  region  of  rare  beauty 
and  of  great  interest  to  the  naturalist  was  to  make  a  park  of  it. 

Mr.  Olmsted  strongly  recommended  its  acquisition.  He  rated 
a  desert  park  very  high  in  value  because  of  the  need  of  modern 
man  to  experience  solitude  and  spaciousness  and  to  escape  from 
man-made  conditions.  Mr.  Deering  had  long  desired  it.  A  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  Parks  and  Beaches  Association,  whose 
members  were  G.  W.  Mars  ton,  Chairman,  Miss  Alice  Lee,  W. 
Templeton  Johnson,  Crowell  D.  Eddy,  Armand  Jessop,  Albert 
H.  Brown*,  and  Major  General  J.  H.  Pendleton,  undertook  the 
task  of  matching  purchases  of  the  state  without  bonding  the 
county.  Negotiations,  started  by  Mr.  Deering  with  landowners 
in  the  valley,  led  to  father’s  purchase  of  2,320  acres,  principally 
in  Borrego  Palm  Canyon,  which  in  1933  he  deeded  to  the  State 
of  California.  This  was  the  first  unit  contributed  toward  Borrego 
Desert  State  Park.  Early  in  1932  Mr.  Deering  was  called  to  the 
important  position  of  Director  of  Recreation  in  Cincinnati. 
After  his  departure  father  carried  a  heavy  load  of  correspond¬ 
ence  and  interviews  regarding  further  purchases.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessful  “through  the  generous  interest  and  actual  contributions 
of  the  principal  owners^’  so  he  wrote,  in  acquiring  5,500  more 
acres,  chiefly  in  Collins  Valley,  which  he  placed  in  trust  for 
purchase  by  the  state.  He  was  also  influential  in  getting  other 
holdings  donated  to  the  state. 

In  1933  President  William  E.  Colby  of  the  State  Park  Com¬ 
mission  proposed  that  the  federal  government  make  a  grant  of 
some  of  its  desert  lands  to  California  for  park  purposes.  Father 
enlisted  the  interest  of  Representative  Phil  D.  Swing  in  the 

*  Later  Frank  Forward  took  Mr.  Brown’s  place  and  Major  T.  C.  Macauley  also 
became  a  member. 
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proposal.  Mr.  Swing,  although  doubtful  that  it  could  be  passed 
during  the  session  because  of  the  shortness  of  time,  introduced 
a  bill  to  this  effect  in  the  House  on  the  first  day  of  February. 
The  Parks  and  Beaches  Association  sent  Mr.  Deering  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  Washington  to  help  clear  the  way  for  action  on  this 
bill  and  on  an  identical  one  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Deering’s  first 
service  was  to  take  Mr.  Swing’s  request  to  Senator  Hiram  John¬ 
son  to  introduce  the  Swing  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  request  was 
complied  with  an  hour  later.  Mr.  Deering  presented  the  case 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  on  Lands,  he  got  letters  sent 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  committee  members  of  Congress, 
he  procured  a  strong  endorsement  from  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  and  he  got  an  amendment  which  would 
allow  exchange  of  government  property  for  more  desirable  hold¬ 
ings  written  into  the  bill.  His  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  desert 
country  and  his  enthusiasm  created  interest.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  February  25  and  the  House  on  March  1.  The  amend¬ 
ment  did  not  pass  in  the  House,  but  the  groundwork  for  it  had 
been  done.  When  it  was  introduced  in  1934  by  Representative 
George  Burnham  it  did  pass.  The  Swing-Johnson  bill,  which 
became  a  law  on  March  3,  1933,  added  almost  200,000  acres  to 
Borrego  Park.  It  also  set  a  precedent  for  other  states  to  select 
from  their  parts  of  the  public  domain  lands  appropriate  for 
parks,  thus  doing  a  service  to  the  whole  country. 

During  the  exciting  days  just  before  and  just  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  father  was  extremely  busy  taking  care  of  a  huge 
correspondence.  “With  Col.  Crosby  ill  and  Secretary  Eddy  in 
National  City  I  have  been  not  only  the  Honorary  President  but 
the  Acting  President  and  the  Executive  Secretary,”  he  wrote.  But 
the  satisfaction  in  the  outcome  was  very  great.  Mr.  Swing’s 
admirable  handling  of  the  matter,  Senator  Johnson’s  hearty 
cooperation,  Tam  Deering’s  invaluable  help,  were  the  decisive 
elements.  In  regard  to  the  park  father  wrote:  “Some  of  us  will 
not  see  it  in  full  use  because  the  great  responsibility  at  present 
is  simply  to  guard  it  and  hold  it  for  the  next  generation.  It  will 
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be  quite  expensive  for  the  State  to  simply  take  care  of  the  plant 
and  animal  life  that  is  there  in  the  face  of  the  attacks  upon  it 
by  irresponsible  people.” 

Representative  Burnham  not  only  got  the  important  “ex¬ 
change  amendment”  through  the  House  but  he  also  introduced 
a  bill  which  in  1936  brought  great  additional  acreage  to  the 
park.  The  Parks  and  Beaches  Association  envisioned  a  desert 
park  of  200,000  acres;  the  outcome  has  been  the  Anza  Desert 
State  Park  of  400,000  acres. 

In  October  of  1945  father  received  a  personal  letter  of  thanks 
from  Governor  Earl  Warren  in  appreciation  of  his  work  for  the 
state  in  making  Borrego  Park  possible.  At  the  same  time  he 
received  this  official  recognition  of  his  services  in  a  letter  from 
A.  E.  Hennings,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  in 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the  State  of  California: 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Park  Commission 
held  in  Eureka  under  date  of  September  27,  recog¬ 
nition  was  officially  taken  of  your  original  gift  con¬ 
tribution  of  land  to  the  Borrego  Desert  State  Park. 
Furthermore,  recognition  was  also  taken  of  the  fact 
that  aside  from  your  personal  generous  gifts,  it  was 
largely  through  your  effort  that  other  gifts  were  made, 
thus  bringing  into  being  what  is  considered  today  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  the  entire  State  Park 
System,  viz.,  Borrego  Desert  State  Park. 
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CHAPTER  33 


Presidio  Park 9  Junipero  Serra  Museum , 
and  Old  San  Diego 


ft##*####  residio  park  is  the  culmination  of  the  thought  and 
§  the  labor  of  more  than  thirty  years.  Father  alone  of 


g  the  four  men  to  whom  Mr.  Charles  Kelly  made  the 
#######§  suggestion  that  these  historic  acres  should  be  secured 
for  the  city  and  preserved  for  all  time  as  a  public  memorial  felt 
the  significance  of  the  idea  strongly  enough  to  persevere  to  its 
completion.  In  1907,  with  the  expectation  that  the  city  would 
take  over  the  property  and  improve  it,  Charles  Kelly,  A.  J. 
Spalding,  John  D.  Spreckels,  E.  W.  Scripps,  and  G.  W.  Marston 
purchased  the  land  which  surrounds  the  present  cross  on 
Presidio  Hill.  This  was  the  birthplace  of  European  civilization 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States;  the  site  is  comparable 
in  interest  to  Plymouth  Rock  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  As  the 
historic  importance  and  the  landscaping  possibilities  of  the  site 
grew  in  father’s  mind  he  began  to  buy  adjoining  property.  At 
an  early  date  he  purchased  Mr.  Kelly’s  share.  After  five  years 
had  passed  without  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  city  to 
undertake  the  project  he  bought  out  his  three  other  partners. 
He  saw  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  worthy  memorial  could  be 
achieved  was  for  one  man  to  take  the  responsibility.  To  preserve 
a  site  so  significant  for  America  and  to  commemorate  the 
heroism  and  romance  of  San  Diego’s  earliest  history  interested 
him  to  the  extent  that  he  was  willing  to  shoulder  the  burden. 
The  purchase  of  additional  property  was  a  long  and  tedious 
process,  but  he  continued  with  utmost  patience  until  he  had 
acquired  about  twenty  acres.  The  deeds,  placed  in  the  Union 
Title  and  Trust  Company,  he  considered  as  held  in  trust  for  the 
city. 
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In  1913,  in  the  flurry  of  interest  in  local  history  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  preparations  for  the  Panama-California  Exposition, 
the  Order  of  Panama,  with  father’s  permission,  erected  the  cross, 
constructed  from  tiles  excavated  on  the  hill,  which  stands  close 
to  the  site  of  the  earliest  mission  church,  and  dedicated  it  with 
appropriate  exercises  to  Father  Serra.  Charles  Lummis  worded 
the  inscription  that  appears  in  Spanish  and  in  English  at  the 
base  of  the  cross: 

In  this  ancient  Indian  village  of  Cosoy , 
discovered  and  named  San  Miguel 
by  Cabrillo  in  1542,  visited  and  christened  San  Diego  de  Alcala 

by  Viscaino  in  1602 
Here  the  first  citizen 
FRA  JUNIPERO  SERRA 
Planted  Civilization  in  California 
Here  he  first  raised  the  Cross 
Here  began  the  first  Mission 
Here  founded  the  first  town— San  Diego 
July  16,  1769 


In  memory  of  him  and  his  works 
The  Order  of  Panama ,  1913 

To  transform  the  barren  hillsides  around  the  cross  into  a 
place  of  beauty  and  to  provide  the  right  approach  to  it  much 
preliminary  work  was  necessary.  This  involved  the  cooperation 
of  the  city  officials  and  of  the  property  owners  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  especially  those  owning  lands  between  Mission  Hills  and 
Fort  Stockton.  As  the  tract  had  been  laid  out  according  to  a 
rectangular  plan  of  streets  regardless  of  natural  topography, 
father  brought  about  a  new  subdivision  which  improved  the 
street  grades  and  afforded  better  views  from  the  residence  lots. 
To  this  he  gave  the  name  Presidio  Hills.  It  was  not  until  De¬ 
cember  24,  1924,  that  he  was  able  to  write  to  Mr.  Nolen: 
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I  am  getting  on  well  with  Presidio  Hills  development. 
There  have  been  long  delays  and  many  difficulties, 
but  at  last  all  the  property  owners  have  voted  to  put 
their  land  in  trust  pending  a  subdivision  on  contour 
lines.  They  have  accepted  Slaymaker’s  planning  map 
and  the  city  is  cooperating.  This  will  make  a  fine 
addition  to  the  city  residence  section  and  will  also 
open  the  way  for  me  to  dedicate  my  land  near  Old 
Town  as  an  historical  park.  I  shall  want  to  engage  you 
as  an  advisor  in  its  development.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  things  that  we  have  ever  under¬ 
taken.  I  have  secured  nearly  all  the  land  between  the 
old  palm  near  the  San  Diego  River  bridge  and  Fort 
Stockton.  This  includes  the  first  site  of  the  Mission 
and  the  old  Presidio  grounds. 

Mr.  Nolen  made  his  next  visit  to  San  Diego  in  January,  1925. 
Enthusiastic  about  father’s  plans  for  Presidio  Hill,  he  proposed 
a  memorial  park  of  even  larger  territory  which  would  have  as 
a  focal  point  in  the  design  some  kind  of  monument  to  crown 
the  hill  above  the  old  presidio.  He  suggested  a  building  to  house 
historical  collections.  For  this,  Hale  J.  Walker,  associate  in  the 
Nolen  firm,  when  in  San  Diego  in  the  spring,  drew  a  rough 
sketch  which  was  so  pleasing  that  its  lines  were  followed  in  a 
general  way  in  the  building  designed  later  by  William  Temple¬ 
ton  Johnson.  A  preliminary  sketch  of  the  park  sent  from  Mr. 
Nolen’s  office  in  January,  1926,  elicited  this  comment  from 
father: 

It  is  rather  imaginative,  I  think,  and  as  I  have  in  my 
mind  the  bare  brown  hill  that  lies  back  of  Old  Town 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  it  will  ever  have  the 
colorful  glory  that  is  represented  in  this  painting. 

Father  was  fortunate  in  having  the  cooperation  of  the  coun- 
cilmen  from  1926  to  1930.  At  his  request  streets  were  vacated  by 
city  ordinance  and  ten  acres  of  adjoining  city  property,  which 
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included  three-fourths  of  the  Fort  Stockton  site,  were  added  to 
his  twenty  acres.  The  Presidio  Hills  subdivision  on  the  edge  of 
the  park  was  approved  and  father  sold  his  lots  in  that  vicinity. 
He  had  the  park  tract  surveyed  and  maps  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Nolen.  From  these  a  general  plan  was  prepared  which  included 
grading,  roads,  water  system,  and  in  a  broad  way  landscape 
treatment  with  the  museum  building  as  its  dominating  feature. 

About  December  10,  1927,  father  commenced  the  actual 
development  of  the  park  with  the  building  of  the  new  principal 
roadway.  The  next  year  was  occupied  with  the  completion  of 
roads,  the  laying  of  water  pipes,  and  the  removal  of  a  great 
reservoir  from  the  land  that  had  been  donated  by  the  city.  This 
involved  digging  up  and  carting  away  hundreds  of  tons  of  con¬ 
crete  and  rocks.  “An  immense  work  was  done!’  wrote  father. 
“At  least  I  thought  it  was  immense  when  Watson  and  Sutton’s 
bills  of  $2 5,000  came  in.  They  were  the  contractors  and  they  did 
a  good  job!’  The  lawn  surrounded  by  pines  and  cypresses,  which 
is  called  The  Bowl,  now  fills  that  space.  Taking  advantage  of  an 
unusually  fine  season,  planting  was  started  in  the  early  spring. 
By  July  16,  1929,  about  twenty  thousand  plants  had  been  set 
out  and  heavy  planting  continued  through  1931. 

As  the  grading  progressed,  the  plan  of  the  Spanish  garrison, 
corroborating  existing  records,  was  clearly  revealed.  A  restora¬ 
tion  or  rebuilding  was  impracticable.  Instead  the  contours  of 
the  land  were  kept,  the  boundaries  were  marked  by  an  adobe 
wall  similar  to  the  old  defense  wall  with  its  bastion  overlooking 
Cosoy  village,  and  tiled  floors  and  other  indications  of  buildings 
were  preserved.  Occasionally  an  article  of  interest  was  turned 
up  by  a  workman.  One  day  a  cannon  ball  was  presented  to 
father  by  the  proud  finder.  This  and  other  relics  are  now  in 
the  museum.  The  excavations  made  the  vanished  life  on  the 
hill  a  bit  more  real.  Here  in  father’s  words  is  the  story  of  the 
presidio: 

The  Presidio  of  San  Diego  was  founded  July  16,  1769 

and  a  garrison  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  soldiers  lived 
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on  the  hill  above  Old  Town  for  sixty  years.  About  a 
hundred  years  ago  most  of  the  [dwellers  on  the]  hill 
moved  to  the  low  land  near  the  river.  Since  then 
Presidio  Hill  has  been  a  desolate  place,  the  home  of 
owls  and  ground  squirrels. 

When  one  takes  a  superficial  look  at  the  rough 
mounds  of  earth  that  form  a  sort  of  square  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  this  was  once  an  important  military 
base  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  California  and  the 
social  center  of  a  great  district.  In  1800  there  were 
one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  living  there  and  at  one 
time  afterwards  about  four  hundred. 

For  the  first  five  years  Father  Serra’s  mission  church 
was  within  the  walls  of  the  Presidio,  but  in  1774  the 
Mission  was  moved  to  its  present  site  about  five  miles 
up  the  valley.  Contrary  to  what  is  usual,  the  history 
of  the  California  missions  is  far  more  interesting  than 
the  history  of  the  military  enterprises  of  the  Spanish. 
Doubtless  this  is  because  of  the  nobility  of  their  work, 
the  charming  character  of  the  mission  architecture 
and  the  full  records  that  were  written  by  the  priests. 

Records  of  life  in  the  presidios  are  rather  scant,  the 
structures  built  were  temporary  and  the  military  ex¬ 
ploits  lack  the  glamour  of  the  conquests  of  Mexico 
and  Peru. 

At  first  rude  earthworks  and  mere  huts  were  the 
living  quarters  of  these  early  settlers.  But  as  soon  as 
possible  adobe  bricks  were  made  and  houses  put  up. 
In  Smythe’s  History  of  San  Diego,  page  83,  there  is  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  “city  plan!’  The  commandant’s 
house  is  in  the  center  of  the  square  (probably  the 
rise  of  ground  where  the  tile  cross  stands  now)  ;  east 
of  it  is  the  church  site  and  to  the  west  the  guard  house 
and  cemetery.  Living  quarters  for  the  soldiers  and 
their  families  are  on  the  sides  of  the  square  with  bas- 
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tions  at  two  opposite  corners.  Surrounding  these 
structures  is  an  adobe  wall  and  outside,  on  the  west, 
is  a  “fort”  where  two  small  cannon  were  mounted. 
There  is  a  slight  trace  of  all  this  even  now,  except  that 
the  earth  foundation  of  the  little  fort  is  no  more,  as 
the  builders  of  the  dyke  that  prevents  the  San  Diego 
river  from  flowing  into  the  bay  carried  off  the  north 
point  of  the  hill.  The  earth  mounds  that  form  the  ir¬ 
regular  square  that  can  still  be  seen  are  simply  the 
debris  of  the  adobe  walls  which  have  crumbled  into 
these  heaps.  Three  of  them  have  recently  been  opened, 
bringing  to  view  the  tile  floors  of  the  rooms  and  the 
bases  of  adobe  brick  walls. 

In  this  little  enclosure  lived  the  first  white  people 
who  came  to  California,  soldiers,  sailors,  priests  and 
artisans,  with  their  families.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
school  for  the  children,  thirty  scholars  being  enrolled. 
For  sixty  years  this  community  bravely  held  this  out¬ 
post  of  civilization,  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
their  native  land.  Dangers  and  privations  beset  them 
constantly.  Their  living  supplies  were  supposed  to 
come  from  Spain,  but  once  there  was  a  period  of  ten 
years  without  a  ship  from  home. 

The  officers,  cadets  and  some  of  the  privates  of  this 
presidio  garrison  came  from  good  families  in  Spain. 
A  few  descendants  are  living  now  in  San  Diego.  The 
Estudillos,  Bandinis,  Osunas,  Picos,  Arguellos  and 
others  were  well  known  to  me  during  my  first  ten  years 
in  San  Diego.  At  the  dedication  of  the  Presidio  Hill 
Cross  I  sat  near  to  Mrs.  George  A.  Johnson,  a  well 
known  Spanish  lady  of  the  city.  On  my  saying  that  the 
exercises  were  undoubtedly  very  interesting  to  her, 
she  replied:  “Yes  indeed,  my  great-uncle  was  a  sergeant 
in  the  Presidio  Company!’ 

Junfpero  Serra  and  his  devoted  followers  were  the 
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inspirers  of  the  long  occupation  of  the  land.  Except 
for  their  intense  zeal  to  convert  the  natives  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  military  would  have 
held  on  to  a  barren  hillside,  at  least  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  century.  Native  Indians  swarmed  around  the  fort 
and  although  not  very  dangerous  at  first  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  troublesome.  They  made  one  attack  quite  early 
in  the  first  year,  wounding  the  blacksmith  and  killing 
a  boy  named  Jose  Vegerano.  In  November,  1775,  the 
Mission  in  the  valley  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by 
fire.  In  this  disaster  the  noble  Father  Jaume  and  two 
mechanics  were  killed.  These  dead  were  buried  on 
Presidio  Hill  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the  mission 
band  was  sheltered  again  in  the  Presidio.  The  shock 
of  this  affair  was  felt  not  only  by  the  military  in  San 
Diego  but  by  higher  authorities  elsewhere,  resulting 
in  a  considerable  strengthening  of  defense.  Not  many 
years  after,  the  Mission  up  the  river  was  reestablished 
and  became  so  successful  materially  as  well  as  spirit¬ 
ually  that  it  furnished  many  food  supplies  to  the 
garrison. 

The  year  1793  was  marked  by  the  visit  of  the 
famous  English  navigator,  Vancouver,  in  the  first 
foreign  ship  that  ever  entered  San  Diego  harbor. 
Although  the  Spanish  officers  were  somewhat  con¬ 
cerned  to  see  the  British  flag  in  the  bay  they  treated 
their  distinguished  visitor  with  courteous  considera¬ 
tion  during  a  stay  of  twelve  days.  After  he  left  they 
immediately  planned  to  place  a  battery  of  ten  guns 
on  Ballast  Point! 

From  1800  on  American  ships  from  Boston  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  are  accounts  of 
several  vessels  coming  in  the  harbor  for  provisions 
and  trade.  The  story  of  the  Lelia  Byrd  is  quite  excit¬ 
ing  and  was  called  the  “Battle  of  San  Diego!’ 
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In  1822  the  Spanish  rule  terminated  and  a  Mexi¬ 
can  commandant  took  authority.  As  late  as  1835,  when 
Richard  Henry  Dana  made  his  memorable  voyage  to 
the  Pacific,  he  found  the  Presidio  in  a  ruinous  condi¬ 
tion  and  only  a  dozen  half  clothed  soldiers  living  in 
the  miserable  quarters.  Soon  after  this  the  place  was 
utterly  abandoned. 

The  earthworks  on  the  hill  above  the  presidio 
grounds  were  built  by  Californians  in  1838,  captured 
and  improved  by  Commodore  Stockton  in  1846.  This 
place  which  is  known  as  Fort  Stockton  still  retains 
almost  its  original  appearance. 

About  1850,  all  the  land  of  the  Presidio,  Fort 
Stockton  and  the  site  of  the  old  palm  on  Taylor  Street 
was  subdivided  into  square  blocks  and  straight  streets, 
in  the  best  American  style,  without  regard  to  hills  or 
canyons.  For  another  sixty  years  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
various  owners,  one  of  whom  had  the  grace  to  plant 
some  olive  trees.  In  the  last  twenty  years  all  these  sep¬ 
arate  pieces  of  property  comprising  twenty  acres  have 
been  acquired  by  one  person  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  historic  ground  which  Smythe  calls  “The 
Plymouth  Rock  of  the  Pacific!’  Two  years  ago,  by  city 
ordinance,  the  streets  of  this  part  of  Old  Town  were 
vacated  and  the  work  of  putting  the  land  in  a  cred¬ 
itable  condition  was  begun.  By  July  16,  1929,  the 
160th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  City  of  San 
Diego,  it  is  hoped  that  this  ancient  landmark  will  be 
worthy  of  a  second  dedication. 

Preliminary  to  the  dedication  of  the  park,  which  father  antici¬ 
pates  in  the  preceding  article,  came  the  founding  of  the  San 
Diego  Historical  Society  late  in  1928  and  the  building  of  the 
museum  which  occupied  the  first  six  months  of  1929.  Father 
proposed  the  forming  of  an  organization  that  would  stimulate 
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interest  in  our  historical  background  and  be  an  aid  to  scholars 
and  historians  of  the  future.  Its  activities  would  embrace  the 
collecting  and  care  of  valuable  materials  such  as  books,  manu¬ 
scripts,  letters,  and  relics,  marking  and  preserving  historical 
sites,  celebrating  anniversaries,  and  sponsoring  research.  For 
the  society’s  headquarters  father  offered  the  memorial  building 
which  he  had  in  mind.  The  society  was  incorporated  December 
14,  1928.  Father  was  made  its  first  president. 

Much  thought  went  into  the  memorial  building.  Its  purpose 
was  twofold:  to  commemorate  Father  Serra,  the  noblest  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Spanish  period,  and  to  be  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  landscape.  Through  simplicity  of  design,  the  color  and  kinds 
of  materials  used,  and  its  long  arcade  it  preserves  the  feeling  of 
the  old  mission  architecture.  Its  terraces  command  unrivaled 
views  up  the  valley  to  the  mountains  and  over  Mission  Bay  and 
San  Diego  Bay,  former  domain  of  the  Spanish  king,  Carlos  III. 
Tall  olive  trees,  brought  from  the  Old  Mission  orchard,  cast  their 
shadows  on  the  walls.  The  interior  is  as  satisfying  in  its  beauty  as 
the  exterior.  To  fittingly  furnish  it  Ross  H.  Thiele  journeyed  to 
Spain  and  brought  back  treasures  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  These  are  articles  of  furniture  such  as 
the  early  Californians  would  have  known  in  their  native  land. 

The  dedication  of  Presidio  Park  was  a  notable  occasion.  It 
took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Society  on  July 
16,  1929,  the  one  hundred  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  first  mission  in  California  and  the  first  settlement  of 
white  people  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
morning  on  the  terrace  of  the  museum  the  Very  Reverend 
Novatus  Benzing,  O.F.M.  of  San  Francisco,  Provincial  of  the 
Franciscan  Order,  the  direct  successor  of  Father  Serra  in  the 
West,  officiated  with  the  choir  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission  in 
a  solemn  high  mass.  Among  the  attendants  were  Senor  Padilla  y 
Bell  and  his  daughter,  Senorita  Rosa,  the  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  government  who  had  come  from  Washington  for  the 
dedication  ceremonies.  The  day  was  unusually  hot,  with  a 
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burning  sun,  just  as  the  records  tell  us  it  had  been  on  that  day 
of  1769  which  was  being  celebrated. 

Crowds  gathered  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  bands  of  the 
Marine  Base  and  the  Naval  Training  Station  played  while  ten 
thousand  people  sought  places  of  vantage  on  the  still  bare  hill¬ 
sides  to  see  and  to  hear  the  exercises.  These  commenced  with  a 
prologue  of  great  historical  interest  enacted  on  the  flat  ground 
between  the  museum  and  the  cross.  It  depicted  the  village  life 
of  the  Indians  and  incidents  in  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
last  scene  representing  the  consecration  of  the  cross  and  the 
founding  of  the  mission  by  Father  Serra.  The  one-hundred- 
fifty-year-old  vestments  worn  by  the  actor  who  took  Father 
Serra’s  part  were  lent  by  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission.  The  pro¬ 
logue  was  written  and  directed  by  Havrah  Hubbard  and  staged 
by  Sidney  Frantz.  Mrs.  Melicent  Humason  Lee,  who  had  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Dieguenos,  was  responsible  for  the 
Indian  scene.  The  research  that  went  into  the  preparation  of 
the  entire  performance  made  it  highly  authentic.  Indians  of  the 
county  and  many  San  Diego  townsfolk  took  part  in  the  scenes. 

Following  the  prologue  the  dedication  ceremony  was  held 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Leroy  A.  Wright, 
first  vice-president  of  the  Historical  Society,  on  the  museum 
terrace.  This  was  the  program: 

1.  Singing  by  Franciscan  Choir  of  Santa  Barbara  Mission 

a.  The  Alabado 

b.  Hymn:  “Fr.  Jumpero  Serra”  written  Sc  composed  for 
this  occasion  by  members  of  the  Franciscan  Choir 

2.  Invocation  by  Father  Augustine,  Pastor  of  Santa  Barbara 

Mission 

3.  Singing  by  Dedication  Chorus: 

“Unfold  Ye  Portals,”  from  Oratorio  “The  Redemption” 

(Gounod  1  .  Wallace  Moody,  Director 

4.  Opening  Address  by  the  Governor  of  California,  Hon. 

C.  C.  Young 
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5 .  Response  by  the  Mayor  of  San  Diego,  Hon.  Harry  C. 
Clark,  who  read  a  Personal  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States 

6.  Remarks  by  President  of  San  Diego  Historical  Society,  Mr. 
George  W.  Mars  ton 

7.  Message  from  His  Majesty  King  Alphonso,  by  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Senor  Don  Alejandro  Padilla  y  Bell,  Ambassador  of 
Spain  to  the  United  States 

8.  Address  by  James  A.  Blaisdell,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  President  of 
Claremont  Colleges,  Claremont,  California 

9.  Singing  by  Dedication  Chorus: 

“Land  of  Hope  and  Glory”  (Elgar) 

10.  Dedication  from  the  Air.  Lieut.  William  L.  Van  Dusen, 
Reserve  Army  Pilot 

In  his  remarks  father  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends: 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  your  greetings  and 
also  for  the  generous  expressions  of  the  speakers.  It 
gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  this  work  on 
Presidio  Hill  is  so  much  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of 
San  Diego. 

But  let  me  say  that  I  think  that  it  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill 
there  are  a  score  of  historic  houses  and  places.  The  old 
Camino  Real  begins  here  and  runs  up  the  valley  to 
the  ruins  of  the  San  Diego  Mission  and  the  oldest 
olive  orchard  in  California.  The  shores  of  the  bay 
along  Point  Loma  are  rich  in  traditions  of  discovery 
and  adventure.  Just  north  of  us  the  beautiful  Mission 
Bay  awaits  its  transformation  into  an  aquatic  park.  Is 
it  not  possible  to  develop  all  these  several  parts  into 
an  harmonious  whole  that  will  picture  to  every  visitor 
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and  to  ourselves  also  the  wonderful  story  of  our  dis¬ 
coverers  and  pioneers? 

I  feel  that  one  unit  of  such  an  undertaking  might 
well  be  done  very  soon.  I  refer  to  the  river  crossing  a 
few  yards  north  of  the  old  palm  on  Taylor  Street.  As 
the  gateway  to  the  City,  what  would  you  think  of  a 
broad  bridge  of  white  concrete  arches  matching  the 
Junipero  Serra  Museum  in  strength  and  beauty?  It 
seems  to  me  that  San  Diego  is  worthy  of  a  nobler  en¬ 
trance  than  it  has  at  present. 

In  building  the  city  let  us  remember  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  things  which  will  endure  longest  are  those  that 
express  the  spirit  of  man  in  art.  In  the  arts  of  land¬ 
scape  and  architecture  the  spirit  of  a  city  can  be  per¬ 
petuated  for  ages. 

At  this  time  and  place  I  wish  to  express  my  obliga¬ 
tion  and  thanks  to  those  who  have  builded  with  me 
here,  the  landscape  and  building  architects,  the  con¬ 
tractors,  craftsmen,  gardeners  and  many  other  helpers. 

I  appreciate  too  the  fine  work  done  by  many  friends 
in  preparing  for  this  celebration  and  taking  their  parts 
in  it. 

Fellow  citizens,  let  me  say  as  my  last  word  that  this 
ground  and  the  structures  upon  it  belong  to  you. 
They  are  entrusted  to  you  for  safeguarding  as  a  per¬ 
petual  memorial  to  the  Spanish  people  who  brought 
civilization  and  the  gospel  to  this  Pacific  Shore.  And 
it  crowns  our  celebration  day  with  signal  honor  that 
the  King  of  Spain,  by  the  presence  of  his  ambassador, 
recognizes  this  tribute  to  the  heroes  of  his  country. 
Senor  Don  Padilla,  we  salute  you. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Blaisdell  brought  into  focus  on  Presidio 
Hill  the  events  of  centuries.  The  excerpts  which  follow  express 
its  spirit: 
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We  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon  in  obedience  to 
a  profound  conviction,  universally  characteristic  of 
mankind,  which  declares  to  us  that  there  are  on  our 
planet  certain  special  areas  where  supreme  transac¬ 
tions  in  human  history  have  occurred  and  that  we  do 
well  to  set  these  places  apart  into  public  possession 
and  to  devote  them  to  the  permanent  offices  of  mem¬ 
ory  and  inspiration. 

After  touching  eloquently  upon  the  beauty  of  the  place,  the 
picturesqueness  of  historical  events  connected  with  it,  and  the 
age-long  westward  trek  of  our  Aryan  race  from  its  far-eastern 
origin  to  come  “at  last  to  journey’s  end  on  this  very  hilltop,” 
Dr.  Blaisdell  placed  his  strongest  emphasis  on  the  significance 
of  the  union  of  the  Latin  and  Saxon  civilizations  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific. 

There  is  one  fact  which  I  believe  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  significant  and  which  gives  preeminent  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  event.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  place  which  we  dedicate  is  made  notable 
in  that  its  history  is  the  achievement  of  the  com¬ 
posite  devotion  and  service  of  two  great  civilizations 
to  each  of  which  we  are  profoundly  indebted  and  in 
whose  community  of  fellowship  in  this  fortunate 
region  is  the  unique  promise  of  our  future. 

I  am  confident  that  in  the  dedication  of  this  place 
we  also  unite  with  the  donor  in  the  hope  that  this 
Presidio  Park,  thus  set  apart,  may  be  an  expression 
and  prophecy  of  a  far  closer  and  more  conscious  fel¬ 
lowship  of  these  two  great  branches  of  the  human 
family  in  the  days  to  come.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  each  of  us  will  be  enriched  and  amplified 
by  closer  friendship  with  the  other  and  will  thus  be 
resourced  with  larger  capacities.  To  the  intensity, 
vigor  and  practical  qualities  of  our  northern  life  we 
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shall  certainly  do  well  to  add  the  mellowness,  the 
courtesy,  the  grace,  the  vision,  the  romance,  the  insight 
of  the  Latin. 

By  separate  routes  we  have  come  to  this  place.  But 
it  is  the  same  spirit  of  defiant  aspiration  which  has 
brought  us  here,  and  in  this  quality  is  a  profound  and 
fundamental  basis  for  sympathy. 

At  the  end  of  his  address  Dr.  Blaisdell  returned  to  “Cali¬ 
fornia’s  first  Crusader  of  the  Cross!’ 

We  salute  you,  Fra.  Junfpero  Serra,  and  to  you  and  to 
all  who  have  lived  or  shall  live  as  seeing  the  invisible 
we  dedicate  this  ground  you  climbed  in  inextinguish¬ 
able  faith.  Beside  him  as  he  rested  on  the  summit  stood 
sailors  and  soldiers  who  had  faced  death  without  fear. 
Gentlemen,  we  salute  you!  To  you  and  to  all  who  like 
you  hold  not  their  life  dear  unto  them  for  country  and 
for  cause,  we  dedicate  this  soil.  On  these  heights  brave 
souls  have  held  counsel  in  the  face  of  common  danger 
and  common  hope  through  all  the  years.  Here  with 
unlowered  standards  may  such  spirits  continue  to  have 
perpetual  rendezvous  in  times  of  public  peril  and 
common  opportunity.  Gentlemen,  we  salute  you  all; 
and  to  all  enlisted  souls  of  all  time,  we  dedicate  this 
spot. 

On  July  22,  1929,  the  City  Council  accepted  Presidio  Park 
for  the  city  and  dedicated  it  by  resolution.  It  was  understood 
that  father  would  continue  to  maintain  it  for  two  years  and  that 
the  Historical  Society  would  occupy  the  museum.  In  January, 
1930,  a  grant  deed  in  the  names  of  George  W.  Marston  and 
Anna  Lee  Marston  transferred  father’s  twenty  acres  to  the  city 
and  on  July  7,  1930,  the  deed  was  formally  accepted.  As  it 
turned  out  it  was  1937  before  the  management  of  the  park  was 
taken  over  and  expenses  shared  and  1940  before  the  entire  care 
and  financial  responsibility  were  assumed  by  the  city. 
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Father  went  on  developing  the  park  with  Mr.  Nolen’s  basic 
plan  always  in  mind.  From  1928  to  1933  Roland  S.  Hoyt  was 
his  local  landscape  adviser.  Father  wrote  of  his  services:  “Mr. 
Hoyt’s  thorough  knowledge  of  California  plants  was  very  use¬ 
ful  during  this  period  of  the  most  extensive  planting.  Later  years 
have  proved  the  judgment  and  good  taste  of  his  tree  and  shrub 
selections.  Most  of  the  important  plants  that  compose  the  older 
groups  were  placed  by  him!’  Father  also  consulted  Ralph  D. 
Cornell  concerning  landscape  problems.  But  sometimes  he  was 
his  own  landscape  architect.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nolen  dated 
January  15,  1935,  he  wrote: 

I  think  I  have  made  a  little  invention  for  California 
parks  and  that  is  the  use  of  Bermuda  grass  on  paths 
in  place  of  gravel.  I  wonder  what  you  will  think  of  it. 

It  is  not  as  beautiful  as  the  grass  ways  in  English  gar¬ 
dens,  but  is  more  durable.  It  is  soft  to  the  tread,  not 
dusty  in  summer  and  not  muddy  in  winter.  The  Ber¬ 
muda  grass  has  come  to  California  to  stay  and  at  Pre¬ 
sidio  Hill  we  are  treating  it  as  a  friend  instead  of  our 
enemy.  It  enables  us  to  have  grassy  areas  and  grass 
paths  at  very  much  less  expense  than  by  having  a  con¬ 
stant  fight  to  keep  it  out.  With  our  short  winters  here 
the  Bermuda  is  not  brown  for  more  than  one  month 
in  a  season  like  this,  and  in  the  coldest  season  only  two 
or  three  months  of  the  year. 

The  date  for  the  transferring  of  park  maintenance  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  July  1,  1933.  On  June  16  father  wrote  to  Mr.  Nolen: 

At  the  end  of  this  month  I  am  turning  over  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Presidio  Park  to  the  City  Park  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  has  been  under  discussion  for  many 
months  and  is  finally  settled.  I  have  generally  had 
about  eight  men  at  work.  Just  at  the  present  time 
have  about  twelve— some  of  them  on  half  time.  It  will 
be  quite  a  financial  relief  to  me  to  have  this  over.  Mr. 
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Morley  will  take  charge  of  it  on  the  first  of  July.  The 
thirty  acres  of  ground  are  now  well  covered  with 
plants  and  trees  and  it  really  looks  quite  parklike.  I 
very  much  wish  you  could  see  it,  because  much  of  it 
can  be  attributed  to  your  good  advice. 

Unfortunately  the  councilmen  of  this  period,  completely  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  maintaining  any  more  parks,  re¬ 
pudiated  the  agreement.  In  father’s  words:  ‘They  practically 
annulled  the  former  council’s  land  dedication  on  the  technical 
claim  that  it  was  done  by  resolution  instead  of  by  ordinance!’ 
Their  only  concession  was  to  continue  to  furnish  the  water.  By 
May,  1934,  objections  were  made  to  the  title.  The  only  possi¬ 
bility  of  doubt  involved  two  small  portions  where  streets  had 
been  vacated.  Father  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  The  un¬ 
friendly  attitude  of  the  city  administration  in  addition  to  the 
strain  of  his  many  public  activities  had  been  extremely  fatiguing. 
While  the  title  to  the  park  was  being  cleared  he  and  I  sailed  for 
a  refreshing  three  months  in  England  and  France. 

After  his  return  father  was  able  to  enlist  state  and  federal 
assistance.  With  SERA  and  WPA  aid  much  constructive  work 
was  done.  This  included  the  regrading  of  the  old  road  to  Old 
Town,  the  paving  of  roads,  the  building  of  paths  and  trails,  the 
erection  of  the  lookout  on  the  west  wall  where  in  early  days  a 
bastion  was  located,  and  in  general  the  completion  of  the  making 
of  the  park,  so  that  when  the  city  finally  took  over  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  but  maintenance  was  necessary. 

The  Franciscan  garden,  doubtless  for  practical  reasons  now 
much  changed,  came  into  existence  at  this  time.  It  marks  one 
of  the  most  historic  sites.  On  its  margin  still  stands  one  of  the 
two  palm  trees,  probably  planted  in  1769,  which  every  old  San 
Diegan  remembers.  The  trunk  of  the  other  palm  lies  in  the 
patio  of  the  Estudillo  house.  The  trees  marked  the  place, 
chosen  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  river,  where  the  Spaniards 
first  settled.  Close  by  were  buried  the  men  of  the  San  Antonio 
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and  the  San  Carlos  who  died  of  scurvy.  The  four  divisions  of 
the  Sacred  Expedition  of  Galvez,  two  having  come  by  land  and 
two  by  sea,  first  met  on  this  ground.  When  the  garrison  was 
moved  onto  the  hill  to  the  site  chosen  by  Father  Serra  for  the 
first  mission  the  land  between  continued  to  be  used  as  a  burial 
place.  It  was  called  El  Jardin  del  Rey.  In  modern  times  no  trace 
of  graves  has  remained,  but  on  the  flat  land  was  a  small  house 
with  a  neglected  garden.  This  garden  became  the  Franciscan 
Garden  with  its  shaded  lawn,  flower  beds,  grotto,  and  the  cob¬ 
blestone  fountain  which  the  Mexican  workmen  were  allowed 
to  build  in  the  manner  of  their  country.  When  opened  to  the 
public  on  July  16,  1935,  it  had  the  character  of  an  old-fashioned 
Mexican  garden.  On  that  pleasant  afternoon  Mrs.  Winifred 
Davidson  told  its  history,  father  spoke  of  the  significance  of  the 
park,  and  the  Padua  Hills  Players  of  Claremont  presented  a 
program  of  Mexican  singing  and  dancing.* 

Fort  Stockton’s  short  history  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
Mexican  War.  The  hilltop  changed  hands  more  than  once  before 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  remained  aloft  in  the  plaza  of  Old 
Town.  Well-known  names  are  connected  with  it:  John  C.  Fre¬ 
mont,  who  left  a  small  force  there  in  passing  through  to  Los 
Angeles;  Santiago  E.  Arguello,  the  Californian  who  seized  the 
fort  for  the  Americans;  Commodore  Robert  F.  Stockton,  who 
occupied  and  improved  the  old  earthworks;  Captain  Archie 
Gillespie,  who  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  General  Kearny; 
Kit  Carson  and  the  wounded  Lieutenant  Edward  F.  Beale,  who 
came  on  foot  for  help  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  San  Pasqual. 
The  Mormon  Battalion  ended  its  two-thousand-mile  march  on 
this  hill.  The  last  use  of  the  fort  was  to  serve  as  a  camp  for  these 
gallant  volunteers. 

The  outlines  of  the  trench  can  be  seen  today.  The  cannon  is 
one  that  was  made  in  Manila  and  used  at  Fort  Guijarros  on 
Point  Loma  in  the  fight  with  the  Lelia  Byrd.  The  flagstaff  was 
erected  in  1936  and  dedicated  on  June  27,  1937.  The  beautiful 

*Appendix  H. 
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exedra  had  been  placed  on  the  hill  earlier.  In  1940  the  interest¬ 
ing  memorial  to  the  Mormon  Battalion  was  dedicated.  Many 
descendants  of  the  battalion,  coming  from  far  and  near,  were 
present  at  this  ceremony. 

In  1933  the  statues  of  The  Padre  and  The  Indian  by  Arthur 
Putnam,  belonging  to  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Trust,  were  lent  to  the 
Historical  Society  for  use  in  the  park  by  Robert  P.  Scripps.  In 
1 937  The  Padre  was  moved  from  a  position  on  the  hillside 
above  The  Indian  to  its  present  lovely  setting.  Here  in  its 
sheltered  retreat  it  creates  a  feeling  of  peace  and  serenity. 

Between  1937  and  1940  the  valley  and  hill  east  of  the  museum 
were  acquired  and  developed.  The  floor  of  the  valley  was 
grassed,  palm  trees  were  planted,  and  grills  installed  for  pic¬ 
nickers.  Father  called  it  Palm  Canyon  and  sometimes  Happy 
Valley.  Some  native  shrubs  were  planted  on  the  hillsides,  which 
otherwise  were  left  natural.  A  road  from  Camino  Real  in  Mis¬ 
sion  Valley  to  the  top  of  the  east  hill  was  built,  making  it  possible 
to  drive  to  a  fine  view  point.  Father  wrote:  “The  designing  and 
executing  of  this  hill  project  and  roadway  was  the  work  of 
Superintendent  Broell  and  he  deserves  great  credit  for  it!’  From 
1932  Percy  C.  Broell  was  the  able  foreman  of  the  working  force 
and  at  a  later  date  he  became  the  superintendent. 

In  1936  a  civic-minded  council,  friendly  to  Presidio  Park, 
came  into  office.  Consequently,  to  father’s  great  satisfaction,  in 
1937  his  gift  was  again  accepted  and  Presidio  Park  was  dedicated 
by  ordinance  for  use  forever  as  a  public  park.  The  city  assumed 
the  workers’  payroll,  while  father  continued  to  carry  the  cost  of 
plants,  general  materials,  and  sponsorship  of  WPA  and  SERA 
projects.  In  January,  1940,  he  discontinued  all  supervision  and 
financial  support.  In  that  year,  however,  he  joined  with  the 
city  in  giving  to  the  park  more  land,  which  increased  its  terri¬ 
tory  to  forty  acres. 

Father  considered  Presidio  Park,  next  to  his  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness,  his  largest  work.  Although  it  involved  many  difficulties 
and  some  disappointments,  it  was  work  that  he  enjoyed.  The 
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appropriate  treatment  of  each  unit,  scenic  or  historic,  and  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  park  as  a  whole  continually 
engaged  his  thought.  For  twelve  years,  unless  away  from  home, 
he  went  to  the  park  almost  every  day;  on  weekdays  to  plan  and 
supervise,  on  Sundays  to  think  it  over  by  himself.  He  knew 
each  individual  tree  and  its  location,  almost  every  shrub  and 
plant.  He  felt  that  the  park  was  practically  completed  and  that 
no  more  buildings  were  desirable;  they  would  tend  to  detract 
from  the  artistic  importance  of  the  museum  and  would  injure 
the  park  from  the  standpoint  of  landscape  design.  In  his  last 
years  he  was  greatly  pleased  by  the  good  care  which  the  city 
park  department  gave  to  the  park.  He  was  often  made  happy  by 
expressions  of  appreciation  from  the  residents  of  Mission  Hills, 
Presidio  Hills,  and  Old  Town,  the  people  who  used  it  most 
frequently.  He  wanted  it  to  be  a  place  of  refreshment  for  body 
and  spirit,  but  above  all  he  wanted  it  to  be  recognized  for  what 
it  symbolized  and  to  be  cherished  as  a  memorial  of  truly  great 
historical  significance.  This  he  felt  so  strongly  that  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  he  wrote  the  following  statement,  which  he  sent 
to  city  officials: 

T he  Character  of  Presidio  Park 

Presidio  is  a  unique  park  ground,  very  different  from 
any  other  city  or  country  park.  In  its  natural  state  the 
whole  area  was  picturesque,  its  hills  and  little  valleys 
having  been  moulded  by  time  and  the  elements  into 
forms  and  contours  of  natural  beauty. 

When  Samuel  Parsons  first  looked  upon  City  Park 
(now  Balboa)  he  exclaimed,  “We  must  be  careful  not 
to  spoil  it!’  In  the  same  spirit  the  builders  of  Presidio 
Park  have  sought  to  preserve  its  inherent  forms  and 
to  enhance  this  physical  character  with  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  and  significance.  .  .  . 

Presidio  Park  is  the  historical  landmark  of  the  first 
settlement  of  the  white  race  on  that  part  of  the  Ameri- 


can  continent  which  was  to  become  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States.  It  therefore  has  the  national  char¬ 
acter  for  the  Pacific  that  Plymouth  Rock  has  for  the 
Atlantic. 

Presidio  is  a  symbol  of  the  great  years  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  Europeans  of  a  new  world.  It  marks  the 
Spanish  Catholic  settlement  of  the  West  in  contrast  to 
the  mainly  Protestant  settlements  of  the  East.  It  is 
therefore  a  monument  to  the  daring  adventures  of 
the  Spanish  people  in  sending  a  company  of  priests, 
soldiers,  sailors  and  artisans  to  chart  the  shores  of 
a  distant  land  and  to  plant  there  Christianity  and 
civilization. 

To  have  within  its  borders  the  site  of  the  first 
Christian  mission,  the  first  presidio  and  one  of  the 
earliest  pueblos  of  California  is  a  noble  heritage  that 
San  Diego  possesses  and  commemorates  by  this  park 
memorial. 

Let  me  mention  here  the  main  features  that  illus¬ 
trate  the  park’s  historical  character:  The  Cross  at  the 
site*  of  the  first  mission  church;  the  Mounds  that 
mark  the  presidio  boundaries;  the  Franciscan  Garden, 
site  of  the  burial  place  of  the  sailors  of  the  San  Carlos; 
the  great  Palm,  oldest  tree  in  California  planted  by 
white  men;  Fort  Stockton  Hill,  a  landmark  of  the 
Mexican  war. 

Serra  Museum,  the  Putnam  Statues,  the  restored 
Bastion  of  the  old  presidio,  the  “Lookout”  on  the 
edge  of  Mission  Valley  cliff,  and  other  modern  fea¬ 
tures  make  a  notable  contribution  to  the  general 
scene. 

It  is  evident  to  any  thoughtful  person  that  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  this  great  landmark,  as  now  almost  com¬ 
pletely  landscaped  and  improved,  should  be  main- 


*The  comandante’s  house  stood  on  this  site.  The  church  was  very  near  it. 
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tained.  By  “integrity”  I  mean  a  certain  character  that 
pertains  to  the  various  features  of  the  park  so  that  a 
harmonious  whole  is  produced,  a  landscape  unity, 
beautiful  in  itself  and  enhancing  the  crowning  gem, 
Junipero  Serra  Museum.  Such  a  blending  of  archi¬ 
tectural  and  landscape  art  is  a  memorial  worthy  of  the 
noble  foundation  of  the  Spanish  pioneers. 

ON  THIS  HILL  JULY  l6,  1 769 
PADRE  JUNIPERO  SERRA 
AND  THE  SOLDIERS  OF  SPAIN 
SET  THE  ROYAL  STANDARD 
RAISED  THE  CROSS 
AND  DEDICATED 

THE  MISSION  OF  SAN  DIEGO  DE  ALCALA 

These  brief  and  simple  words  of  the  museum 
plaque  express  the  essential  facts  of  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era.  Presidio  Park  is  the  expression  of  reverence 
and  gratitude  that  the  people  of  San  Diego  feel  for 
these  founders  of  their  city. 

During  the  years  when  father  was  developing  Presidio  Park, 
Old  San  Diego,  in  point  of  interest  second  only  to  the  Presidio, 
was  undergoing  a  gradual  transformation.  The  Estudillo  house, 
called  “Ramona’s  Marriage  Place,”  bought  by  the  Spreckels 
interests  about  1910,  had  been  restored  with  great  care  by  the 
architect,  Mrs.  Waldo  Waterman.  The  dusty  plaza  had  been 
converted  into  a  pleasant  park,  green  and  shady,  by  the  city  park 
department.  The  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  started 
by  Father  Ubach  in  1868,  was  completed  in  1919.  The  old 
chapel,  its  bells  removed,  was  no  longer  used.  In  1933,  through 
the  efforts  of  Albert  V.  Mayrhofer,  it  was  acquired  by  the  city 
and  rebuilt  with  WPA  labor.  The  interesting  interior  is  a 
replica  of  the  little  chapel  of  Spanish-Mexican  days. 

In  1928  El  Campo  Santo,  the  deserted  burial  ground,  was 
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dedicated  as  a  memorial  park  by  the  city.  Later  the  Historical 
Society,  through  a  committee  of  which  Cave  J.  Gouts  was  the 
chairman  and  in  which  father  took  an  active  part,  restored  the 
old  cemetery  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  original  appearance. 
Cliff  May,  just  beginning  his  architectural  career,  was  in  charge 
of  the  restoration,  which  father  followed  with  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est.  As  only  a  few  of  the  wooden  crosses  had  remained  to  show 
where  the  graves  had  been,  the  names  of  the  two  hundred  fifty 
persons  buried  there  were  copied  from  the  records  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  for  commemorative  wall  tablets.  Wooden  fences  were 
replaced  around  the  known  family  plots.  The  work  of  trans¬ 
lating  and  copying  the  entries  in  “The  Book  of  the  Dead”  at  the 
mission  was  done  by  Mrs.  Davidson  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Guern  of  Pasadena.  The  reverent  and  painstaking  spirit  of  the 
research  resulted  in  a  restoration  of  historic  value. 

In  furthering  the  preservation  of  landmarks,  in  research,  and 
in  various  other  phases  of  historical  work  the  San  Diego  His¬ 
torical  Society  was  active  and  influential.  One  of  its  projects, 
undertaken  at  father’s  suggestion,  was  the  memorial  to  Alonzo 
Erastus  Horton.  In  the  City-County  Administration  Building 
on  a  wall  of  the  central  corridor  is  a  bronze  tablet  which  bears 
this  inscription: 

MEMORIAL 

TO 

ALONZO  E.  HORTON 

1813-1909 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  MODERN 
CITY  OF  SAN  DIEGO 

1867 

FIRST  IN  CIVIC  VISION 
FIRST  IN  HEROIC  ADVENTURE 
FIRST  IN  COURAGE  AND  DETERMINATION 
HERE  HE  FOUNDED  THE  CITY  OF  HIS  DREAMS 
THEREFORE  WE  CALL  HIM 
FATHER  HORTON 
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Mrs.  Davidson  and  father  collaborated  on  the  words  of  the 
inscription.  At  the  dedication  ceremony  on  September  30,  1940, 
father’s  remarks*,  reminiscent  and  informal,  brought  to  life  the 
interesting  character  of  our  most  important  pioneer. 

Writing  of  the  Historical  Society  in  1942  father  said: 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  that  the  San  Diego  His¬ 
torical  Society  occupies  the  museum  and  has  already 
acquired,  catalogued  and  placed  on  exhibition  a  large 
collection  of  Pacific  Coast  historical  materials,  espe¬ 
cially  local  records.  A  great  public  service  is  being 
done  by  President  Leroy  A.  Wright  and  his  associates, 
particularly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Davidson. 

In  his  twenty-five  years  of  service  as  director  of  the  Serra 
Museum  Mr.  Davidson  extended  its  educational  influence 
widely  and  made  it  popular  to  a  remarkable  degree.  At  the  same 
time  the  standards  of  research  were  kept  high.  Mrs.  Davidson’s 
extensive  research  and  her  charming  way  of  presenting  her  find¬ 
ings  in  writing  and  in  public  talks  were  notable.  The  integrity, 
the  lovable  personalities,  and  the  valuable  services  of  John  and 
Winifred  Davidson  will  be  honored  in  the  annals  of  San  Diego 
history. 

In  the  rejuvenation  of  Old  Town  father’s  most  important 
contributions  were  the  building  of  the  golf  course,  his  assistance 
to  the  Cardwells  in  building  the  Pico  Motel,  and  his  help  in 
making  possible  the  Old  San  Diego  Community  Church.  He 
was  more  than  compensated  for  the  financial  vicissitudes  of  the 
“Presidio  Hills  Golf  Club,  Ltd”  which  he  started  during  the 
depression,  by  the  satisfaction  he  got  from  it.  Improving  the 
property  with  grass  links,  converting  the  old  Carrillo  house  into 
a  clubhouse  of  which  the  interior  kept  some  of  the  old-time 
features,  playing  on  the  links  with  his  friends,  were  all  a  pleasure 
to  him.  When  he  sold  the  property  to  the  city  in  1944  he  was 

*See  Appendix  I. 
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happy  to  receive  this  message  from  the  city  manager  Walter  W. 
Cooper: 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  use  every  effort  to  see 
that  the  tract  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
make  available  to  the  City  is  used  in  a  way  which  will 
continue  to  reflect  credit  on  the  public  spirited  citizen 
who  has  made  its  acquisition  by  the  City  possible. 

Acquisition  of  this  property  by  the  City  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  approach  to  Presidio  Park  from  Old  Town, 
as  well  as  tie  Presidio  Park  in  with  the  historic  monu¬ 
ments  in  Old  San  Diego.  As  a  play  field  the  area  will 
serve  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  San  Diego. 

The  charming  Casa  de  Pico  was  father’s  conception  of  the 
type  of  modern  architecture  that  is  appropriate  to  the  traditions 
of  Old  San  Diego.  Father  chose  Richard  S.  Requa  as  architect 
and  Kenneth  Cardwell  as  proprietor  and  eventual  owner.  The 
motel  was  such  an  immediate  success  that  the  money  he  had 
advanced  came  back  to  him  quickly. 

Of  greater  importance  in  father’s  mind  was  the  establishing 
of  a  Protestant  church  in  Old  Town.  Even  before  the  Second 
World  War,  with  its  airplane  factories  and  influx  of  workers,  the 
Protestant  families  had  become  a  large  majority  in  this  formerly 
Catholic  community.  A  committee  of  San  Diego  churchmen  was 
formed  to  help  them  establish  a  community  church.  Father  took 
a  leading  part  in  this  effort.  When  the  old  Machado  house  was 
offered  for  sale  on  a  ten-day  option  father,  borrowing  the  money 
for  the  purpose,  purchased  it  and  held  it  for  the  church  until 
it  could  be  repurchased  from  him.  He  himself  contributed  one 
half  of  the  purchase  price.  A  statement  that  he  wrote  in  August, 
1942,  summarizes  the  history  of  this  movement: 

The  Catholic  Church  has  held  the  field  of  religious 
service  in  Old  San  Diego  for  173  years;  and  it  deserves 
high  praise  for  founding  a  Christian  church  in  the 
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wilderness  of  California  and  maintaining  it  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  some  attempts  to  start 
Protestant  societies  but  only  a  recent  movement  has 
given  promise  of  permanence.  For  some  years  past  a 
Sunday  school  has  been  held  in  a  small  hall  of  the 
Old  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  the  past  sixteen 
months,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Fox, 
the  school  has  grown  and  new  friends  have  come  in  to 
help.  Last  year  a  community  church  was  organized 
and  has  now  twenty-five  members.  The  little  hall  no 
longer  meets  the  needs  of  the  larger  meetings. 

Very  fortunately  the  Machado  house  becomes  avail¬ 
able  at  this  time  under  certain  conditions;  and  the 
first  church  service  was  held  there  on  Sunday,  August 
gth,  with  a  congregation  of  nearly  one  hundred  per¬ 
sons.  In  this  brief  statement  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
reflect  the  spirit  of  joy,  gratitude  and  hope  that  filled 
the  hearts  of  both  the  old  and  new  friends  of  this  little 
church  society. 

Casa  de  Machado  is  one  of  the  historic  houses  of 
the  pioneer  days  of  California.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
outstanding  landmarks  of  the  old  mission  period  now 
left  standing  in  Old  Town,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  picturesque  of  these  buildings  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Estudillo  House  just  across  the  street. 
Both  of  these  historic  houses  are  situated  on  the  streets 
that  surround  the  Old  Spanish  plaza,  which  is  now 
known  as  Washington  Square. 

The  Old  Town  Church  proposes  to  conserve  this 
famous  Machado  house,  to  build  in  the  future  a 
church  auditorium  in  harmony  with  the  present  struc¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  meantime  to  use  the  large  grounds 
for  children’s  recreation  and  gardening.  This  little 
group  of  people  have  a  serious  task  in  raising  their 
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pastor’s  salary  and  meeting  current  expenses.  It  is, 
therefore,  proposed  that  other  people  outside  the  Old 
Town  parish  be  asked  to  help  buy  the  Machado  house. 

It  gives  every  subscriber  a  two-fold  opportunity  of 
contributing  to  the  conservation  of  a  fine  old  land¬ 
mark  and  also  to  the  founding  of  a  greatly  needed 
community  church. 

The  northern  buildings  of  the  Consolidated  Air¬ 
craft  Factory  are  only  one  block  from  the  Machado 
house  property  and  thousands  of  defense  workers  are 
in  the  streets  of  Old  Town  every  day.  The  Catholic 
Church  with  its  schools,  its  societies  and  its  USO 
branch  is  doing  good  service  for  them,  but  this  organ¬ 
ization  cannot  do  it  all.  Protestant  influences,  not 
competing  but  cooperating,  should  also  be  estab¬ 
lished.  A  child  day-care  nursery  to  assist  defense  work¬ 
ing  mothers  is  already  in  operation. 

Liquor  shops,  night  clubs  and  road  houses  are 
springing  up  in  all  directions  and  there  is  an  urgent 
need  of  a  new  community  center  of  a  social,  educa¬ 
tional  and  religious  character. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  movement  to 
preserve  the  Machado  house  and  land  as  an  historical 
landmark  and  to  use  the  place  as  a  community  center 
be  assisted  by  contribution. 

Father  continued  his  warm  interest  in  the  Old  San  Diego 
Community  Church  through  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 
The  Machado  house  with  its  patio  and  rebuilt  wing  proved  a 
satisfactory  church  and  parish  house  for  about  ten  years.  In  1954 
the  building  of  the  new  sanctuary,  to  which  the  founders  looked 
forward,  was  started. 

Father’s  civic  work  culminated  in  his  gift  to  the  city  of 
Presidio  Park.  In  any  appraisal  of  his  work  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  it  was  done  before  the  Second  World  War  had 
brought  to  San  Diego  the  problems  incident  to  a  rapid  doubling 
of  the  population.  Until  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  father 
thought  in  terms  of  a  city  of  200,000. 

In  1937  the  scope  and  quality  of  his  services  brought  to  father 
election  to  honorary  membership  in  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  The  honor  is  conferred  only  upon  “a  person  of 
esteemed  character,  not  a  member  of  The  Institute,  who  has 
rendered  a  distinguished  service  to  the  profession  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  or  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences  allied  therewith!’  Hitherto 
in  the  long  history  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  only 
eighty-eight  persons  had  been  thus  honored. 
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Family  Life  and  the  Later  Years 


CHAPTER  34 


Recollections  of  Elizabeth  Le  B.  Bade 


##&#####  y  earliest  memories  are  of  the  home  on  Ash  Street, 
g  or  “Hash”  Street  as  it  was  called  by  our  English 
g  gardener,  old  George  Marchant,  whom  we  children 
loved  to  mimic. 

Life  moved  along  serenely,  our  Puritan  upbringing  enlivened 
by  my  father’s  sense  of  humor.  Though  we  sometimes  rebelled 
at  being  restricted  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  riding  our  bicycles 
round  and  round  the  house  inside  the  garden  gates,  the  after¬ 
noons  when  father  took  us  for  walks  up  the  canyons  after  wild- 
flowers  were  red-letter  days.  Because  my  father  was  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday  School  and  my  mother  my  class  teacher 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  spend  Saturday  evenings  reluctantly 
writing  up  my  lessons  in  the  pale  green  Quarterlies  with  their 
many  questions  and  ample  space  for  answers.  This  entailed 
much  searching  of  the  Scriptures.  Later  in  life  I  was  thankful 
for  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  as  I  married  a  professor  of 
Old  Testament  History  and  Literature. 

The  bursting  of  the  boom  cast  no  shadows  on  my  childhood. 
The  nineties  were  gay  indeed  with  three  major  events.  In  1892 
occurred  the  Cabrillo  celebration,  in  1893  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair,  and  in  1895  our  lively  Aunt  Sally  took  charge  of  us  for 
the  summer. 

History  became  alive  for  us  as  we  stood  on  the  wharf  on 
September  28,  1892,  and  watched  the  Spanish  Caravel  move 
down  the  bay  with  the  handsome  Portuguese  fisherman  Manuel 
Cabral  impersonating  Cabrillo.  In  the  evening  father  took  us 
to  the  wharf  again  to  see  spectacular  fireworks  sent  up  from 
barges  on  the  bay.  Indians  brought  from  the  reservations  in  the 
county  had  an  important  part  in  the  celebration.  They  were 


quartered  directly  in  front  of  our  house  on  an  empty  block 
enclosed  by  a  high  board  fence.  From  our  second-story  windows 
we  watched  the  braves  being  painted  for  their  ceremonial 
dances. 

In  the  following  year,  1893,  Chicago  was  the  name  on  every 
tongue.  San  Diego  had  a  unique  exhibit  in  the  California 
section.  When  a  tall,  very  old  palm  tree  was  dug  up  from  its 
place  in  Mission  Valley  and  loaded  on  a  flat  car  for  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  fair  no  band  of  civic-minded  citizens  protested  its 
removal.  On  the  contrary  we  children  hurried  from  the  Middle- 
town  School  to  stand  along  the  railroad  tracks  and  cheer  it  on 
its  way. 

Father  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  to  attend  the  fair 
but  his  letters  and  the  many  large  photographs  he  sent  home 
made  it  real  to  us.  FI  is  companions  were  five  San  Diego  men, 
one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Charles  Rossier,  head  of  a  department  in 
the  Marston  store.  This  letter  to  mother  is  of  July  26,  1893: 

The  Marquette 
European  Hotel 

600  elegantly  furnished  front  rooms  from  $1.00  up 
Dearborn  and  Adams  Streets 

Wednesday  A.  M. 

My  dear  Anna 

I  haven’t  written  you  since  Monday  morning.  It  was 
so  pleasant  here  with  the  boys  that  I  took  another  day 
for  the  fair. 

The  World’s  Fair  is  great  and  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
spend  about  a  week  or  ten  days  for  it  on  the  way  home. 
Yesterday  we  spent  the  longest  time  in  the  art  galleries. 

By  five  o’clock  we  were  nearly  used  up;  took  a  swim  in 
the  lake.  After  that  we  went  to  the  Midway,  had 
supper  in  a  Moorish  restaurant  and  then  visited  the 
streets  of  Cairo.  This  was  very  interesting.  Rossier 
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traveled  for  weeks  in  Egypt  and  is  very  familiar  with 
its  cities  and  customs.  When  I  write  to  Arthur  from 
N.  Y.  I’ll  tell  him  about  our  ride  on  a  camel  in  the 
“Streets  of  Cairo!’ 

Monday  morning  we  paid  a  visit  to  a  Greek  Syrian 
dragoman  who  was  the  guide  of  Rossier’s  party  in 
the  Holy  Land.  His  name  is  Quiardi  (pronounced 
Wardy)  and  he  has  a  Turkish  restaurant  just  outside 
the  Fair  grounds.  It  was  worth  a  long  trip  to  see  the 
meeting.  He  knew  Charlie  at  once  and  greeted  him 
with  many  embraces  and  a  kiss  on  each  cheek.  A  kiss 
on  both  the  right  and  left  cheeks  indicated  the  highest 
honor  and  regard.  He  was  so  overjoyed  to  see  Rossier 
that  he  would  now  and  then  caress  him  and  say  “my 
dear  friend!’  He  gave  us  refreshments  in  his  tent  and 
gave  vent  to  his  enthusiasm  by  shouting  “Hello!”  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  and  throwing  up  his  cap.  Rossier 
says  he  is  wealthy  and  one  of  the  noted  guides.  His 
dress  was  full  white  trousers  and  a  beautiful  gold 
embroidered  jacket.  R.  says  that  even  on  the  desert  he 
would  change  his  dress  three  times  a  day. 

I  had  no  idea  that  Rossier  was  so  well  informed  and 
so  experienced  a  traveler.  He  speaks  French  fluently 
and  is  quite  at  home  with  nearly  all  the  foreigners.  He 
spent  about  a  year  and  a  half  abroad  and  being  very 
observant  and  clever  he  knows  more  about  the  old 
world  than  some  people  who  go  there  every  season.  In 
one  of  the  Turkish  stores  he  introduced  us  all  to  “Far¬ 
away  Moses”  an  old  Turk  that  Mark  Twain  has  pic¬ 
tured  in  one  of  his  books.  When  in  Constantinople 
Rossier  happened  to  be  in  the  street  when  the  Sultan’s 
harem  was  passing.  He  leveled  his  opera  glasses  upon 
them  to  have  a  good  view,  not  knowing  that  it  was 
“sacrilege”  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks.  A  native  jerked 
the  glasses  out  of  his  hand  and  dashed  them  down  to 
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the  pavement.  Rossier  then  started  in  to  thrash  the 
impudent  Oriental  when  “Faraway  Moses”  picked 
him  up  bodily  and  carried  him  off  in  a  carriage.  When 
they  met  yesterday  Moses  didn’t  at  first  recollect 
Rossier  until  he  reminded  him  of  the  Constantinople 
incident.  “Ah,  my  boy”  he  said,  “I  remember  you.  I 
saved  your  life  that  day!’ 

I  bought  a  few  little  things  in  the  bazaars  to  take 
home.  Enclosed  are  some  Turkish  stamps  for  Arthur. 
Matheson  and  I  leave  this  p.m.  for  N.  Y.  at  1:30.  We 
all  have  dinner  together  at  the  Marshall  Field  store 
restaurant. 

We  five  fellows  have  had  a  right  good  time  together 
and  have  all  kept  well  not  withstanding  heat,  crowds 
and  miles  of  tramping  and  drinking  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fresh  orange  cider,  the  nicest  summer  drink 
you  ever  tasted.  We  must  learn  how  to  make  it.  Not 
orange-ade.  Goodbye,  my  dear.  Hope  all  are  well. 

George 

So  vivid  were  the  memories  of  their  adventures  that  more 
than  fifty  years  later  Mr.  Rossier  recalled  them  in  a  letter  to 
father: 

San  Francisco,  California 
March  15,  1945 

Dear  George 

While  you  are  working  on  that  indexed  job  of 
correlating  letters,  reports,  clippings  and  historical 
records,  sandwich  in  something  separately  in  the  way 
of  a  chronology.  And  do  not  be  over  modest  in  your 
compilations  for  this  biographical  Marstoniana.  You 
could  relieve  the  sober  historical  sequences  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  pranks  we  indulged  in  at  the  1893  Chicago 
Exposition.  First,  when  you  wheeled  the  “Grand  Pan- 
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jandrum”  down  the  Midway  Pleasaunce,  past  the 
goggled-eyed  lioi-polloi  with  some  of  them  almost 
making  obeisances  to  a  Mogul  far  from  his  home  on 
India’s  coral  strand. 

Or  our  delight  in  assisting  with  the  distribution  of 
the  golden  fruits  from  the  Golden  State  on  California 
Day— -September  gth— all  with  the  patter  of  nonsense 
and  happy  abandon  until  the  last  vestige  of  fruit  had 
been  cast  to  the  clamoring  horde.  Then,  too,  the  time 
in  the  Utah  Building  when  you  salaamed  to  the  Statue 
of  Brigham  Young,  as  a  gesture  of  respect  to  the  “ances¬ 
tor”  of  one  of  our  young  companions  from  San  Diego 
with  us  that  day,  whose  name  was  Walter  Young, 
which  left  him  looking  discomfited  and  flabbergasted. 

He  had  never  before  seen  this  side  of  a  sober  church 
deacon  of  his  home  town.  We  afterwards  discovered 
that  he  actually  was  one  of  the  many  great-grandsons 
of  Brigham  Young. 

Also  the  time  we  stood  on  the  picturesque  arched 
bridge  leading  to  the  Wooded  Isle,  wildly  gesticu¬ 
lating  and  expounding  our  admiration  of  the  view 
in  hog-latin,  attracting  a  crowd  of  listeners  aghast  and 
wondering  from  what  outlandish  country  we  had 
escaped. 

The  winter  of  1894-95  was  a  hard  one  for  mother  as  Helen, 
aged  two  and  a  half,  became  ill  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Infantile 
paralysis  was  rare  at  that  time  but  the  treatment  prescribed  by 
the  doctors  was  carefully  carried  out  and  effected  a  complete 
cure.  By  summertime  mother  needed  a  rest  and  went  east  with 
father.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Utt,  with  her  children  came  to 
stay  with  us.  On  the  journey  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
mother  wrote  to  Aunt  Sarah: 

We  are  having  such  a  comfortable  journey  and  I  feel 
so  well  notwithstanding  all  the  little  inconveniences 
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of  travel.  I  am  sure  it  is  doing  me  good.  George  is  such 
a  comfortable  fellow  to  travel  with.  He  always  enjoys 
everything  and  makes  the  best  of  everything  and  with 
my  constant  jogging  doesn’t  forget  either  me  or  the 
bags. 

They  visited  father’s  maternal  uncle,  Charles  Marston,  and 
his  family  at  Barton’s  Landing,  Vermont,  and  went  to  Boston  to 
see  Uncle  Stephen  Marston. 

From  the  Westminster  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  father  wrote 
to  me  on  August  19,  1895. 

My  dear  daughter  Beth 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  says— “When  the  cat’s 
away  the  mice  will  play!’  Mamma  and  I  think  from 
the  letters  that  this  is  quite  true  in  the  Marston  family. 
Wouldn’t  I  like  to  have  seen  you  capering  about  with 
Uncle  Joseph  Nash  in  the  Virginia  Reel!  Aunt  Sarah 
is  certainly  the  right  kind  of  an  aunt  to  take  a 
mamma’s  place,  at  least  for  vacation  time. 

It  is  very  nice  to  have  Dr.  Burnham  here.  Uncle 
Fred  and  I  went  to  an  Episcopal  Church  yesterday,  St. 
George’s.  There  was  a  large  choir  of  men,  boys  and 
girls  in  white  vestments.  They  came  in  singing  as  they 
marched  and  took  their  seats.  The  organ  played  so 
loud  it  seemed  to  shake  the  church.  Uncle  Fred  and  I 
enjoyed  it  very  much.  At  6:30  Uncle  Fred  took  dinner 
with  us  and  papa  treated  him  to  some  Neapolitan  ice¬ 
cream.  This  is  a  wonderful  icecream  of  four  colors, 
white,  pink,  green  and  brown  and  each  color  has  a 
different  taste— so  good! 

You  may  tell  Arthur  that  mamma  and  I  are  willing 
that  he  should  sleep  in  the  tent  some  night  with  Tom 
or  Kent.  He  should  have  sufficient  bedding  to  protect 
from  the  ground  dampness. 
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Aren’t  you  all  very  glad  that  dear  mamma  is  so  well? 

I  think  she  will  go  back  to  you  feeling  much  stronger 
and  better.  When  we  get  home  how  many  questions 
we  shall  ask  you!  I  think  we  shall  have  to  put  you 
children  to  some  hard  studying  after  such  a  vacation 
as  you  have  had.  The  best  way  to  be  happy  is  to  work 
hard  and  do  right,  then  our  playtime  is  very  sweet  and 
good.  How  is  Harriet?  Give  her  a  hug  for  me.  Give 
Helen  a  kiss  and  tell  all  that  we  love  them  more  than 

ever‘  Your  aff.  father 

Geo.  W.  Marston 

Other  letters  told  of  visits  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Detroit, 
Chicago,  and  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 

As  father  went  east  every  summer  to  buy  goods  for  the  store 
our  vacations  at  Aunt  Sarah’s  home,  the  Agua  Tibia  Ranch  in 
the  San  Luis  Rey  Valley,  had  to  be  taken  without  him.  But  in 
our  spring  holidays  when  the  country  was  at  its  loveliest  father 
often  took  us  on  a  driving  trip  in  a  buckboard  with  two  horses. 
The  best  remembered  was  the  one  in  March,  1898,  to  the  Stone¬ 
wall  mine  at  Cuyamaca.  Snow  still  was  on  the  ground  and  father 
helped  us  make  our  first  snow  man.  We  drove  from  Cuyamaca 
to  Julian  to  dinner  at  our  Uncle  Chester  Gunn’s  apple  ranch 
where  we  appreciated  the  big  fire,  as  we  had  never  been  so  cold 
in  our  lives. 

Father  was  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  country. 
Once  he  made  the  sixty-mile  trip  to  Julian  on  his  bicycle.  He 
occasionally  stayed  at  the  Detrick  ranch  on  the  hill  which  is  now 
a  part  of  Pine  Hills.  About  1910  he  was  associated  with  Colonel 
Ed  Fletcher  in  the  development  of  Pine  Hills.  After  Colonel 
Fletcher  had  completed  the  lodge  father  built  one  of  the  first 
summer  cottages.  In  his  short  vacations  there  his  greatest 
pleasure  was  in  walks  through  the  woods  to  Cedar  Creek  and 
to  Boulder  Creek  and  in  more  strenuous  hikes  such  as  his 
attempt  to  blaze  his  own  trail  up  North  Peak. 
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Father  made  his  first  high  mountain  climb  in  1898.  A  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Triennial  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
meeting  in  Portland,  Oregon,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  ascend 
Mt.  Hood.  He  wrote  to  mother  from  Cloud  Cap  Inn: 

My  dear  Anna 

I  reached  this  place,  7000  ft.  up  at  2  o’clock  yester¬ 
day.  The  Inn  is  a  rambling  log  house  with  immense 
stone  fireplaces  and  comfortable  furniture— situated 
on  a  ridge  overlooking  tremendous  canyons  of  pines 
and  firs.  The  Elliot  glacier  is  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  house  and  the  mountain  peak  rises  up  beyond.  I 
was  ready  to  ascend  the  mountain  this  morning  and 
the  guide  was  to  call  me  at  5  o’clock.  But  after  1 5  days 
of  clear  weather  a  rain  came  up  in  the  night  so  we 
cannot  go  today.  The  wind  is  blowing  hard  but  the 
house  is  anchored  to  the  rocks  with  heavy  steel  cables 
so  I  think  we’ll  hold  on.  If  it  promises  a  clear  day 
Monday  I’ll  go  up  then  and  this  may  make  me  a  day 
later  getting  home.  But  I  think  I’ll  get  to  you  by  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  the  23rd  at  the  latest.  The  views  here 
are  grand.  The  peak  is  11,225  feet  above  the  sea  and 
covered  with  snow.  I  have  had  my  new  heavy  shoes 
nailed  and  have  heavy  golf  hose  to  put  on.  One  has  to 
pull  through  about  a  mile  of  snow,  very  steep  place, 
too. 

The  stage  is  going  soon  and  I  can’t  write  more.  Am 
feeling  well. 

Love  and  kisses  to  the  children.  I  wish  you  were  all 
here. 

A’ff’ly, 

George 

His  pocket  journal  has  this  record  for  July  18,  1898: 
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Went  up  Mt.  Hood  from  Cloud  Cap  Inn.  Started  at 
7:40  A.  M.  Reached  summit  at  12.  Stayed  there  one 
hour.  Got  back  to  Inn  at  2:35. 

Guide— Mr.  H.  D.  Langille. 

We  blacked  our  faces. 

A  later  account  says: 

The  mountain  is  a  very  symmetrical  cone  and  its  peak 
stands  out  clearly  from  all  the  surrounding  terrain. 

The  view  from  the  peak  was  indescribably  wonderful 
and  beautiful.  The  great  area  below  us  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  was  a  field  of  pure  white  snow.  The  next  area 
was  a  zone  of  green  conifers— pines,  firs,  spruces,  and 
cedars,  a  forest  belt  illimitable  in  extent.  The  third 
belt  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  cloud  from  which  rose 
six  mountain  peaks.  And  over  all  the  canopy  of  the 
sky  of  an  intense  blue.  This  was  the  most  impressive 
scene  of  my  life.  It  seemed  as  if  one  had  left  the  world 
and  was  nearer  heaven.  On  the  way  down  we  just  put 
our  alpenstocks  under  our  arms  and  slid.  As  I  was  the 
first  person,  other  than  the  guide,  to  ascend  Mt.  Hood 
that  year,  the  Mazama  Club  of  Portland  elected  me  a 
member. 

Father’s  first  trip  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  described  in  a 
letter  to  his  Uncle  Stephen. 

Sentinel  Hotel,  June  22/99 
Yosemite,  California 

My  dear  Uncle 

Sister  Lilia,  Anna  and  I  have  been  here  five  days 
and  have  enjoyed  every  hour  of  the  time.  Our  rooms 
in  “Oak  Cottage”  of  Sentinel  Hotel  are  very  comfort¬ 
able,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  view  from  the  porch. 
Yosemite  Falls  and  the  Merced  River  are  in  full  view 
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while  we  have  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  oak.  I  am  now 
writing  on  the  upper  porch  just  at  the  corner  of  the 
house.  Anna  and  Lilia  are  quite  well,  although  Anna 
did  not  stand  yesterday’s  horseback  ride  to  Eagle  Peak 
as  well  as  Lilia  did.  We  are  resting  today  and  tomor¬ 
row  will  go  to  Glacier  Point  on  our  way  homeward. 

Our  whole  trip  has  been  delightful.  We  had  two 
days  in  Sonora,  Anna’s  birthplace.  It  is  a  mining  town 
near  to  “Angel’s’’  “Murphy’s”  “Chinese  Camp’’  and 
other  points  that  have  been  made  famous  by  Bret 
Harte.  Signs  like  “Angel’s  Beer  Saloon’’  look  rather 
funny.  Our  three  days  at  “Big  Trees”  were  very  quiet 
and  pleasant.  You  have  seen  the  Sequoias  in  Mariposa, 

I  presume. 

Yosemite  comes  up  to  all  that  one  expects  or  hopes 
for.  As  Emerson  said,  “It  is  one  spot  that  comes  up  to 
the  brag.”  Everything  is  so  fresh  and  abundant.  No 
lack  of  water  and  verdure,  no  skimping  anywhere.  It 
is  not  only  grand  but  it’s  full  of  beautiful  scenes  such 
as  the  lovely  meadows  fringed  with  trees  and  bright 
with  running  water. 

Yr.  aff.  nephew 

Geo.  W.  Marston 

Father’s  love  of  the  Sierra  was  increased  by  his  reading  of 
John  Muir’s  Mountains  of  California.  As  always  he  shared  his 
enthusiasm  with  others,  reading  aloud  to  his  family  and  friends 
and  giving  talks  to  clubs.  Among  his  favorite  passages  were 
those  about  the  formation  of  glacial  lakes,  the  snow  banners 
waving  from  the  mountain  peaks  during  a  storm,  and  the  antics 
of  the  Douglas  squirrel. 

In  1903  father  and  Dr.  Burnham  joined  the  Sierra  Club  on 
its  second  summer  outing.  They  went  by  stage  from  Visalia  to 
Mineral  King.  Father’s  journal  records  that: 
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Camp  Olney  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kern 
River  and  Coyote  Creek  runs  through  it.  East  of  the 
Kern  stupendous  cliffs  rise  2000  feet.  The  river  is  very 
rapid.  Two  miles  below  it  widens  out  into  beautiful 
lakes.  The  trees  at  the  camping  place  are  principally 
yellow  pines,  cedars  and  silver  firs.  There  are  sugar 
pines  and  foxtail  pines  on  the  higher  points. 

Monday  July  6,  1903. 

Climbed  to  Kern  Dome.  10,000  feet  elevation.  It  is  a 
very  interesting,  picturesque  top  and  gave  us  a  fine 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Mt.  Whitney  loomed 
up  on  the  north,  its  timber  line  apparently  at  our 
level.  The  Kaweah  peaks,  jagged  and  partly  covered 
with  snow  in  the  N.  W.  A  magnificent  view  of  3 
ranges  spread  toward  the  South.  We  descended  on  the 
S.  W.  side  through  a  most  beautiful  canon  to  the 
upper  Kern  Lake,  rowed  across  the  lake  and  then 
walked  to  camp  which  we  reached  at  7:30  P.  M.,  hav¬ 
ing  been  going,  except  for  lunch,  from  7  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Coming  down  from  the  top  we  crossed  one  of  the 
prettiest  brooks  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  mosses, 
ferns  and  grasses  on  its  margin  were  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  kind,  exquisite  in  freshness,  color  and  beauty. 


Father  enjoyed  the  fellowship  of  the  trail  and  campfire  as 
much  as  the  scenery,  especially  mentioning  his  walks  with  Dr. 
John  K.  McLean,  president  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary 
in  Berkeley. 

So  glowing  were  father’s  accounts  on  his  return  home  that 
Mary  and  Harriet  and  Mr.  M.  T.  Gilmore  decided  to  join  him 
and  Dr.  Burnham  on  the  1904  outing  to  the  Yosemite-Tuolumne 
region.  An  entry  in  his  journal  of  Saturday,  July  23,  1904 
describes  the  walk  from  Hog  Ranch  to  Hetch  Hetchy: 
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Gilmore  and  I  started  for  Hetch  Hetchy  at  10:45 
being  almost  the  last  ones  to  leave  camp.  Harriet  rode 
today.  Lovely  walk  over  a  clean  trail  through  a  beau¬ 
tiful  woodland.  Overtook  Miss  Bridges  and  Miss 
Ransom  and  walked  with  them  2  or  3  miles.  Mary 
and  Mrs.  Prince  were  ahead  of  us.  Had  lunch  at  a 
beautiful  brook  and  I  have  rarely  enjoyed  food  more 
or  felt  more  fully  the  joy  and  charm  of  our  freedom 
in  the  woods.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  splendid 
Douglas  Spruce,  the  first  one  I  have  been  sure  of 
identifying.  Nearing  Hetch  Hetchy  there  are  many 
nut  pines,  (P.  Sabiana) ,  their  foliage  thin  and  gray 
green.  Lovely  meadows  here  and  there.  Grass  very 
rank  and  flowers  larger  than  in  higher  valleys.  Mag¬ 
nificent  views  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  canyon  as  we 
descend  the  trail,  going  down  about  2000  feet  to  floor 
of  valley.  A  purple  mist  tinges  the  whole  landscape 
and  the  great  walls  are  clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs 
almost  to  the  summit.  There  is  color  of  varying  hues 
in  the  rocks  and  soil,  the  valley  meadowing  in  spring 
green  with  grasses  nearly  waist  high  and  the  great 
Tuolumne  rolls  through  the  center.  On  the  north  side 
the  Fall  River  plunges  down  in  a  series  of  cascades 
and  reminds  me  of  the  Yosemite  falls.  The  whole  scene 
is  indescribably  grand  and  beautiful.  I  never  enjoyed 
a  day  more  than  this  or  saw  more  continuously  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  from  morning  to  night. 

The  Kings  River  Canyon  trip  in  1910  was  father’s  last  outing 
with  the  club.  Mary  and  I  accompanied  him  and  were  proud 
of  his  prowess  at  60  years  of  age.  After  ten  days  of  hiking  he 
climbed  Mt.  Brewer  with  a  party  of  forty-seven,  and  later  from 
Rae  Lake  climbed  Mt.  Rixford  (elevation  12,856  feet).  For 
thirty  years  longer  he  continued  his  interest  in  the  conservation 
work  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League. 
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For  nearly  fifty  years  one  of  father’s  greatest  social  pleasures 
was  The  Tuesday  Club.#  Proposed  by  Mr.  David  L.  Withington, 
this  small  club  of  men,  seldom  more  than  twenty,  held  its  first 
meeting  in  the  home  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Burnham  at  Eighth  and  C 
streets,  on  January  10,  1896.  The  charter  members  were  D.  L. 
Withington,  Cassius  Carter,  Dr.  F.  R.  Burnham,  Dr.  P.  C. 
Remondino,  Dr.  Fred  Baker,  Judge  M.  A.  Luce,  Frederick 
Meakin,  E.  P.  Davidson,  Rev.  S.  A.  Norton,  Charles  S.  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  George  W.  Marston.  Mr.  Wangenheim  came  into  the 
club  in  1901  and  was  soon  as  enthusiastic  a  member  as  father. 
In  his  Memoirs  he  has  this  to  say  about  the  personnel: 

There  were  Mr.  Meakin,  Bishop  Restarick  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  culture,  George  Marston  and  Charles  Ham¬ 
ilton,  brothers-in-law  and  lovely  spirits,  Cassius  Carter 
and  his  partner,  Withington,  always  scrapping  but 
warmly  attached  to  each  other,  Hendricks  and  Luce, 
outstanding  attorneys,  and  the  like.  Later  Lyman 
Gage  was  a  member,  John  Vance  Cheney  the  poet.  Dr. 
Stearns,  erstwhile  professor  of  Philosophy  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  people. 

“Having  the  Tuesday  Club”  was  always  an  event  for  the  wives 
and  daughters.  In  the  midst  of  their  elaborate  preparations  for 
the  “simple  repast”  required  by  the  rules,  they  often  sat  unseen 
on  the  stairs  to  listen  to  the  discussions,  especially  if  it  had  been 
tipped  off  to  them  that  the  talk  would  be  lively. 

A  paragraph  of  a  letter  from  Honolulu,  dated  August  8,  1905, 
shows  the  affection  that  all  Tuesday  Club  members  felt  for  their 
club: 

To  our  Dear  Friends  of  the  Tuesday  Club: 

We  two  miss  nothing  of  San  Diego  so  much  as  the 
Tuesday  Club  and  its  peculiarly  close  association  and 
camaraderie.  In  our  work  we  are  so  fully  occupied 
that  it  seems  a  long  time  since  we  left  San  Diego  but 

*  Appendix  J. 
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in  our  hearts  there  always  is  a  secret  spot,  warm  and  a 
little  homesick  for  the  Tuesday  Club.  In  that  fellow¬ 
ship  our  sympathies  were  broadened  and  our  minds 
were  made  more  tolerant  with  each  other’s  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  individualisms  and  so  made  more  broad  and 
more  tolerant  with  the  world’s  life  and  thought. 

Henry  B.  Restarick 
David  L.  Withington 
“Still  Tuesday  Club  Men’’ 

A  smaller  group  met  during  the  winter  of  1908-9  in  the 
beautiful  library  of  Julius  Wangenheim  to  study  the  history  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  Stimulated  by  our  first  trip  to  Europe 
in  1907  my  sister  Mary  and  I  joined  eagerly  with  our  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  White,  Dr.  Stearns,  Mrs.  Waldo  Waterman, 
Grace  Bowers,  Alice  Klauber  and  occasionally  her  sisters,  Stella 
and  Leda.  The  gracious  hospitality  of  our  hostess,  Laura 
Klauber  Wangenheim,  and  the  fine  leadership  of  Julius  made 
the  evenings  memorable. 

Always  a  lover  of  music  father  took  us  to  the  early  concerts 
of  the  Amphion  Club  of  which  his  sister  Mary  Kew  was  a 
charter  member.  This  club,  founded  in  1893,  first  met  at  the 
homes  of  the  members.  Later  it  brought  the  best  musicians  of 
the  day  for  concerts  at  Birkel’s  Music  Rooms,  the  Strand  and 
Savoy  Theatres,  and  the  Russ  Auditorium.  At  the  dinners  com¬ 
memorating  both  the  fortieth  and  the  forty-fourth  anniversaries 
of  the  club  father  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

How  such  a  man  of  action  found  time  for  reading  was  a 
mystery.  Evenings  at  home  were  spent  with  the  hefty  volumes 
of  Guizot’s  History  of  France,  Victor  Hugo’s  Les  Miserables,  and 
Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone.  Though  he  would  often  be  caught 
napping  he  finally  finished  them.  We  treasure  the  little  green 
set  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  a  volume  of  which  always  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  his  travels. 

It  was  after  seventy  that  father  had  time  to  indulge  his  love 
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of  games.  A  skating  rink  in  the  park  gave  him  a  chance  to  sur¬ 
prise  all  comers  by  his  ability  to  cut  figure  eights  on  the  ice. 
When  this  rink  closed  he  often  took  his  skates  along  on  trips  to 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Once,  so  the  story  goes,  he  left 
a  Pomona  College  trustees  meeting  before  the  business  was 
finished  in  order  to  do  some  skating  before  he  took  the  train  for 
home.  In  1939  the  large  rink  called  Glacier  Gardens  was  opened 
in  San  Diego.  There  he  skated  with  old  and  young,  joining  in 
the  grand  marches  and  competitions.  Among  his  papers  we 
found  this  rhyme. 

He  met  the  fates 

On  his  skates 

Alas!  it  was  his  legs 

And  not  his  brain 

That  to  the  highest  did  attain. 

Sad  indeed  was  the  day  in  January,  1941,  when  his  doctor 
advised  him  to  give  up  both  skating  and  driving  his  automobile. 

Fortunately  he  still  could  play  golf,  though  many  of  his 
friends  with  whom  he  had  begun  playing  at  the  San  Diego 
Country  Club  at  Chula  Vista  had  long  since  given  up  the  game. 
His  favorite  trophy  was  the  silver  cup  engraved: 

George  W.  Marston 

SCORE  75  TODAY 

Congratulations 
M.  F.  Heller 
M.  A.  McRae 
Julius  Wangenheim 
A.  P.  Johnson,  Jr. 

OCt.  22, 1925 

Longest  of  all  father  kept  up  the  game  of  chess,  spending 
several  afternoons  a  week  playing  with  his  sister  Lilia  at  her 
home  next  door. 

It  was  through  my  father’s  friendship  with  William  Frederic 
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Bade,  whom  he  had  known  on  a  Sierra  Club  outing,  that  I  met 
my  husband.  After  our  marriage  in  1917  father  often  visited  us 
in  our  home  in  Berkeley. 

An  exchange  of  letters  between  my  stepdaughter  Evelyn  and 
my  father  has  fortunately  been  kept. 

2616  College  Ave. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Jan.  20,  1918 

Dear  Grandpa 

When  you  come  up  in  February  won’t  you  please 
bring  Hamilton?  Won’t  you  ask  his  mother  if  she 
won’t  let  him  come  too? 

I  wrote  Ham  a  letter  not  long  ago.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  a  Rabbit,  a  playhouse,  a  swing  and  an  acting  bar. 

I  forgot  to  tell  him  the  other  nice  things  that  are  in 
the  back  yard.  Will  you  please  tell  him,  that  we  have 
wonder  blackberry  vine?  We  get  very  many  black 
berries.  It  is  early  in  bearing  and  bears  very  late,  too. 
Because  it  is  so  big. 

Hamilton’s  mother  wrote  and  said  she  wouldn’t 
mind  if  Ham  came  if  you  wouldn’t  forget  he  was  with 
you.  Won’t  you  remember  him  if  he  goes  with  you? 

If  you  can’t  remember,  won’t  you  tell  Ham  to  remind 
you?  I  hope  he  can  come. 

With  love  from 

Evelyn  Mary  Bade 

P.  S.  Please  tell  Ham  to  write  me  a  letter. 

San  Diego 

^  -1  Feb.  15,  1918 

Dear  Evelyn  u  v 

Your  nice  letter  came  some  time  ago  and  I  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  Thank  you  for  writing  it  and  for  the 
invitation  to  come  to  your  house. 
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I  am  going  to  San  Francisco  next  Tuesday  night, 
arriving  there  Wednesday  A.  M.  in  time  for  the 
“League  of  Nations”  Convention.  Quite  likely  your 
father  is  also  going  to  that.  I  am  writing  this  partly 
just  to  write  you  a  letter,  and  partly  to  see  if  I  can 
stay  at  your  house  while  the  convention  lasts.  Please 
ask  your  mother  about  this. 

I  have  given  your  message  to  Hamilton  and  I  have 
gently  suggested  to  him  that  he  ought  to  write  you  a 
letter.  I  hope  he  will  do  so.  But  I  am  afraid  he  will 
disappoint  you  about  coming  up  with  me.  Ham  is  not 
so  good  a  traveler  as  you  are.  He  is  really  very  Provin¬ 
cial.  We  must  try  to  get  him  out  into  the  broad  world, 
at  least  as  far  as  Berkeley.  He  needs  the  University 
life  and  the  daily  inspiration  of  your  rabbits.  He  needs 
those  blackberries  and  all  that  nature  study  in  your 
back  yard. 

If  Flam  should  travel  with  me  I  think  he  would  not 
forget  to  remind  me  of  everything  that  I  might  forget. 
I  think  he  would  also  ask  me  one  or  two  questions 
about  other  things. 

You  and  I  will  have  some  good  times  together.  We 
have  both  grown  several  months  older,  haven’t  we? 
Perhaps  we  shall  notice  some  changes  in  each  other. 
I  am  practicing  on  new  kinds  of  faces  which  Marnie 
does  not  approve.  But  Doonie  likes  them.  I  notice  that 
little  girls  like  them  better  than  ladies  do. 

Our  home  and  folks  are  all  about  as  usual.  It  has 
rained  so  much  that  the  grass  is  growing  fast,  and  the 
flowers  are  getting  ready  for  Spring  time. 

Please  give  my  love  to  your  father  and  mother  and 
ask  them  if  they  will  take  me  in. 

Your  affectionate  grandpa, 

G.  W.  Marston 
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It  was  during  a  visit  to  Berkeley  in  1921  that  the  sculptor 
Cardano  Scarpitta  modeled  my  father’s  bust.  In  a  letter  to  Mary 
father  wrote: 

This  is  my  ninth  day  in  Berkeley,  a  very  happy  time 
for  me.  The  experience  with  the  sculptor  has  been  a 
pleasant  one  and  I  have  learned  more  about  art  from 
him  than  from  many  books.  We  have  been  very  con¬ 
genial  and  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  three  or  four 
hours  daily  interviews.  Everybody,  from  President 
Barrows  to  the  janitor,*  thinks  the  portrait  is  fine.  I 
myself  think  that  it  is  remarkably  good. 

In  1924  my  husband  purchased  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
on  Howell  Mountain  in  Napa  County.  My  father  often  went 
there  with  us  and  enjoyed  giving  advice  on  the  development  of 
the  property.  He  collaborated  with  Mr.  Bade  in  many  state  and 
national  conservation  movements  and  also  was  a  generous  con¬ 
tributor  to  my  husband’s  archeological  work  in  Palestine. 

From  1922  until  1946  my  father  served  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Pacific  School  of  Religion  where  Mr.  Bade  was  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber.  Due  to  his  long  experience  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Pomona  College,  father’s  advice  on  financial  matters  was  espe¬ 
cially  valuable.  In  1938  I  also  became  a  trustee  and  we  made 
many  trips  to  Berkeley  together.  At  the  inauguration  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert  as  president  we  walked  side  by  side 
in  the  academic  procession,  the  only  father-daughter  pair  of 
trustees  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

After  one  of  the  spring  meetings,  when  father  was  nearly 
ninety  years  old,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  arranging  for  his  first  trip 
up  the  Redwood  Highway.  In  the  company  of  Mrs.  Warren 
Olney,  Jr.  with  Joe  Wampler  driving  her  Lincoln,  we  traveled 
the  Avenue  of  the  Giants  in  the  comfort  suited  to  his  age. 
Father’s  enthusiasm  for  the  great  trees  was  as  keen  as  when  he 
first  hiked  through  the  Wawona  Grove  with  the  Sierra  Club. 

*Of  the  Art  Building  of  the  University  of  California. 
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CHAPTER  35 


Two  European  Trips 

BY  HELEN  MARSTON  BEARDSLEY 


n  1909  father  and  mother  made  their  first  Euro- 
3  pean  trip  and  it  was  their  youngest  daughter’s  good 
g  fortune  to  go  with  them.  We  left  San  Diego  April 


33333333  twelfth,  sailed  from  Boston,  and  spent  the  lovely 
months  of  May  and  June  in  Britain.  After  Harriet,  who  had 
been  at  college,  joined  us  in  Paris  we  traveled  in  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Italy  and  sailed  home  from  Cherbourg  on  September 
twenty-second. 

The  thought  of  Europe  stirred  the  imagination  in  those  pre¬ 
war  days  and  I  think  father  and  mother  looked  forward  to  the 
trip  as  much  as  I  did.  England  and  the  Continent  had  been  the 
background  of  most  of  their  reading.  The  study  group  which 
had  met  the  year  before  at  the  Wangenheim  home  had  stimu¬ 
lated  their  interest  in  Italian  history  and  my  older  sisters’  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  architecture  and  of  Italian  painting  on  their  European 
trip  in  1907  had  been  communicated  to  all  of  us.  Father’s 
enthusiasm  for  civic  development  prepared  him  for  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  planning  of  many  cities  we  were  to  see.  His 
ability  to  throw  off  responsibilities  when  on  vacation  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  enter  wholeheartedly  into  the  relaxation  of 
these  six  months  of  travel. 

Because  the  countries  that  we  visited  were  comparatively  few, 
we  had  time  to  follow  our  wishes  instead  of  a  set  plan,  to  take 
long  walks  in  city  and  country,  and  sometimes  to  make  discov¬ 
eries  for  ourselves.  Although  we  were  enthusiastic  sightseers  I 
do  not  remember  that  we  ever  felt  driven.  When  father  and 
Harriet  and  I  got  up  early  to  see  one  last  church  before  leaving 
Perugia  and  ran  all  the  way  back  to  the  hotel  up  the  ravine-like 
streets  and  across  the  stately  squares,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
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market  women— that  was  fun!  We  were  interested  in  the  same 
things.  As  for  languages,  mother,  who  had  learned  French  as  a 
girl  in  San  Francisco,  was  always  able  to  converse  and  to  under¬ 
stand,  Harriet  and  I  could  ask  questions  but  not  always  under¬ 
stand  the  answers,  and  father’s  friendliness  usually  made  com¬ 
munication  easy  for  him.  Italian  cab  drivers  became  eloquent 
guides  and  old  priests  warmed  to  his  appreciation  and  showed 
us  their  treasures. 

Father,  mother,  and  I  landed  in  Liverpool  on  April  twenty- 
ninth  and  went  by  steamer  train  to  London.  Our  first  sight  of 
“England’s  green  and  pleasant  land”  was  exactly  as  we  had 
pictured  it,  only  more  beautiful  and  parklike.  Hedgerows 
and  country  churches,  chimney  pots  and  tiny  city  gardens  all 
delighted  us. 

Our  London  boarding  house,  Cornwall  Court,  1,  Cornwall 
Terrace,  Clarence  Gate,  Regent’s  Park,  London,  N.W.,  was  not 
a  tourist  home.  Its  other  guests  were  British  and  therefore 
extremely  interesting.  There  was  even  a  titled  person  who  sat 
at  a  table  by  herself  at  dinner,  whose  name,  Lady  Sophia  Heavy- 
sides,  painted  in  large  black  letters  on  her  “box”  outside  her 
door,  intrigued  us.  There  was  a  garden  with  a  “crokey”  court, 
and  there  was  a  “lift”  in  which  the  penetrating  cold  of  many 
winters  remained.  There  were  cheery  grate  fires  in  bedrooms 
and  delicious  joints  of  beef  and  lamb  were  roasted  on  spits 
at  an  open  hearth.  But  on  the  evening  that  we  arrived  this 
conservative  guest  house  was  a  hornet’s  nest  of  indignation, 
for  Lloyd  George’s  famous  social  welfare  budget  had  been 
announced  that  day.  One  gentleman  declared  in  response  to 
father’s  tactful  questioning  that  he  would  like  to  see  Lloyd 
George  thrown  in  the  Thames  with  a  bag  of  stones  tied  to  his 
neck. 

In  1909  horse  buses  provided  the  usual  transportation  and 
taxis  were  hansom  cabs.  During  our  first  days  in  London  father 
and  I  took  long  bus  rides.  We  would  clamber  to  the  top  and 
sit  on  each  side  of  the  driver  to  hear  his  stories;  then  descend 
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somewhere  in  the  city  and  explore,  with  Hare’s  Walks  in  Lon¬ 
don  or  Literary  Pilgrimages  in  hand.  On  one  memorable  after¬ 
noon  we  found  a  bit  of  the  old  London  wall— built  atop  the 
Roman  wall — saw  the  beautiful  bust  of  John  Milton  at  St.  Giles 
Cripplegate,  and  best  of  all,  came  upon  the  memorial  at  St.  Mary 
Virgin  Church  to  Heneinge  and  Condell,  fellow  actors  “who 
saved  for  all  time  the  precious  works  of  Shakespeare!’  Father 
copied  a  part  of  the  inscription  in  his  diary: 

We  have  but  collected  them  and  done  an  office  to  the 
dead— without  ambition  either  of  selfe,  profit  or  fame, 
only  to  keepe  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  Friend  and 
Fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shakespeare. 

John  Heneinge 
Henry  Condell 

London  1623 


Mother  was  with  us  when  we  walked  across  London  Bridge 
on  a  Dickens  pilgrimage  and  found  the  site  of  the  Marshalsea 
Prison  and  a  playground  named  for  little  Dorrit.  Father  and  I 
also  hiked  from  Hampstead  Heath  to  Highgate  on  a  beautiful 
morning  and  attempted  a  Pickwickian  lunch  in  the  picturesque 
garden  of  the  Spaniard  Inn  where  Mrs.  Bardell  “held  a  revel!’ 

It  was  on  the  day  that  we  had  climbed  and  descended  the  627 
steps  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  and  were  having  lunch  at  a 
crowded  tearoom  that  I  overturned  a  gravy  boat  of  melted 
butter  on  the  dress  of  a  lady  near  me.  “It  was  a  nice  gown,  wasn’t 
it?”  she  said  sadly.  Father  handsomely  offered  to  send  her  a  check 
for  a  new  dress  which  she  was  persuaded  to  accept  only  if  we 
dined  with  her.  Soon  an  invitation  came  from  Miss  Rachel 
Green  who  described  herself  as  “a  homely  woman  who  does  not 
dress  for  dinner!’  Years  later  she  sent  me  a  Christmas  card  with 
the  verse,  “A  friend  is  worth  all  hazards  we  can  run!’ 

We  spent  a  day  of  blue  sky  and  white  clouds  in  Kew  Gardens, 


glorying  in  the  ancient  beeches  and  yews,  sweeps  of  lawn  and 
banks  of  roses.  Here  father  and  mother  were  in  their  element. 
Father’s  diary  for  the  day  contains  two  pages  of  the  common 
and  Latin  names  of  trees  and  shrubs,  including  many  varieties 
of  familiar  California  plants  which  it  interested  him  to  find 
there.  However  the  shrub  which  gave  us  all  most  pleasure 
during  our  two  months  in  England  was  the  hawthorn.  At  Kew 
we  saw  the  single  white  and  near  Hampton  Court  on  a  misty 
day  the  deep  rose-colored,  but  most  charming  of  all  to  us  were 
the  pink  and  white  mays  of  Regent’s  Park. 

Of  course  we  visited  museums  and  galleries  and  went  to  con¬ 
certs  and  plays  and  attended  services  in  many  of  London’s 
beautiful  old  churches.  Father  usually  went  also  to  the  Sunday 
evening  service  at  a  Congregational  chapel,  just  as  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  it  was  his  habit  to  find  a  Protestant  church  whenever 
possible.  He  shared  these  London  experiences,  through  letters, 
with  many  friends.  He  also  bought  postal  cards  zestfully  and 
sent  them  widely,  although  mother  finally  wrote,  “He  has  been 
so  given  to  buying  postals,  and  had  such  a  labor  sending  them 
off,  that  we  think  he  is  going  to  reform  in  that  particular.”  She 
added,  “He  cannot  refrain  from  buying  views  in  some  form  and 
when  I  urged  him  to  get  a  few  photographs  instead  of  books  of 
scenes  he  said,  ‘Let’s  take  them  all!’  ” 

Father  did  much  exploring  alone.  The  following  entries  in 
his  diary  and  the  long  letter  to  Mr.  Hugh  Strong  describe  these 
rambles: 

May  14.  Cold  day.  Merc.  53.  A.  &  H.  in  house  most  all 
day.  I  rode  to  Spitalfields.  Walked  about  Smithfield, 
Cloth  Fair;  saw  old  Bartholomew  Church.  Arch  of 
Norman  times,  the  gateway  covered  almost  with  shops. 

“ _  Dealer  in  Tongues,  Sweetbreads,  etc!’  is 

the  sign  over  this  beautiful  old  gate.  St.  Ethelburga’s 
Church  near  Bank.  Very  old  and  quaint.  Tucked  in 
behind  shops  so  that  entrance  is  only  a  few  feet  wide. 
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Saxon  foundation.  Old  Carthusian  monk  school  where 
Thackeray  was  a  student.  These  are  in  Clerkenwell 
parish. 

May  15.  Wrote  to  Arthur.  Read  Trollope’s  Bar  Chester 
Towers.  P.  M.  Wallace  Collection  of  paintings. 
Admired  the  Spanish  section,  Velazquez  and  Murillo. 


May  16,  Sunday.  Morning  service  at  St.  Marylebone 
Parish  Church,  York  Place,  near  our  house.  Church 
foundation  1440.  Little  church  built  in  the  17th  Cen¬ 
tury  still  on  the  grounds.  Byron  baptized  &  Browning 
married  here.  Chas.  Wesley’s  grave  also  &  Duke  of 
Portland’s. 

Walked  in  Regent’s  Park  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
till  lunch  time.  Chestnuts  and  hawthorns  in  bloom. 
Elms  in  almost  full  leaf.  Tulips,  hyacinths  and 
daffodils. 

Read  selections  from  Wordsworth  in  p.m.  Attended 
evening  service  at  City  Temple  with  Anna.  Large  audi¬ 
ence,  good  singing.  Mr.  Campbell’s  sermon  based  on 
Bethesda  miracle  was  strong  and  fine. 


May  18.  Went  to  City  alone.  Mr.  Harland  showed  me 
the  Bank  of  England  interior.  Took  in  my  hand  one 
million  Sterling  in  Bank  notes.  Bank  holds  50  million 
pounds.  There  is  a  little  garden  in  center  of  block,  site 
of  old  church.  Took  a  walk  through  Artillery  Lane; 
slum  section.  Saw  Sandy’s  Row  &  Frying  Pan  Lane. 
After  lunch  to  Bunhill  Fields,  old  graveyard  for  non¬ 
conformists.  4  acres,  120,000  persons  buried.  Wesley’s 
mother,  John  Bunyan,  Isaac  Watts,  Dan’l  Defoe,  Rich¬ 
ard  Cromwell.  Wesley  Chapel  and  museum  across  the 
street.  John  Wesley’s  house. 
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London,  N.W.  May  9/09 
No.  1  Cornwall  Terrace 
Regent’s  Park 

My  dear  Strong 

We  have  now  been  in  London  ten  days  and  begin 
to  feel  quite  at  home.  Mrs.  Marston’s  illness,  for  the 
first  few  days,  prevented  us  from  going  about  much 
until  recently.  She  is  now  much  better  and  was  out 
nearly  all  day  yesterday.  As  I  have  been  to  a  good 
many  places  without  her,  and  often  without  Helen, 
I’ll  speak  principally  of  my  own  little  travels.  It  is 
comparatively  little  indeed,  but  enough  to  give  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impression  of  the  city’s  vastness,  opulence 
and  splendor.  There  is  also  another  side,  its  great  areas 
of  squalid  life.  But  except  an  omnibus  ride  through 
White  Chapel  and  Mile  End,  I  have  seen  little  of  the 
latter.  In  general  the  city  is  well  kept,  clean,  orderly 
and  comfortable.  You  have  the  impression,  as  you  go 
about  here,  that  things  are  well  done.  Every  man 
understands  his  work  and  does  it  thoroughly.  The 
most  interesting  bus  driver  that  I  have  yet  met  was  the 
one  on  the  bus  that  we  took  this  morning  on  the  way 
to  church.  He  was  a  hearty  looking  man  of  the  best 
English  type  and,  for  his  occupation,  very  well  dressed. 
He  wore  a  silk  hat,  about  half  the  height  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  had  a  sprig  of  lilac  in  his  stout  overcoat 
buttonhole.  Lilacs  also  on  his  horses’  bridles.  He  was 
quite  chatty,  and  as  the  streets  on  Sunday  are  almost 
clear  of  traffic  and  the  horses  answer  conductor’s  bell 
and  stop  at  the  stations  of  their  own  accord,  he  could 
talk  more  freely  with  me  than  is  usual.  He  had  been 
driving  for  twenty-two  years,  wages  six  shillings  a  day 
and  a  Sunday  off  once  a  fortnight,  without  pay.  Some 
danger  now  of  losing  his  job,  as  six  hundred  omni- 
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buses  on  his  company’s  line  had  been  drawn  off  since 
the  motor  cars  had  come  into  use.  He  was  down  on 
the  motors;  a  man  couldn’t  drive  one  of  them  for 
more  than  three  years  at  a  stretch,  he  said.  His  drive, 
from  starting  point  to  finish,  is  seven  miles;  fourteen 
miles  the  round  trip,  making  seventy  miles  a  day.  Sev¬ 
enty  miles  a  day,  for  twenty-two  years,  through  the 
surging  streets  of  London,  in  rain  and  shine  (more 
rain  than  shine  probably)  for  six  shillings  a  day,  and 
never  a  raise  in  wages  however  long  in  the  service! 

One  day  last  week  we  visited  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  as  it  takes  pages  and  pages  of  catalogues  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  tombs,  memorials,  etc.  of  this  old  church  I 
will  not  begin  even.  We  are  still  studying  the  Abbey 
guide  books  and  are  going  there  again.  Yesterday  we 
walked  through  the  principal  halls  of  Parliament 
House,  as  they  are  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday. 
Neither  the  Peers  nor  Commons  was  in  session.  It  is 
a  magnificent  building,  partly  old  and  partly  modern. 
I’ll  not  describe  it  this  time  as  it  has  a  hundred  stair¬ 
ways  and  eleven  hundred  apartments.  Westminster 
Hall,  the  oldest  part,  was  begun  in  the  nth  century 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  hundreds  of  great  historical 
events. 

I  think  I  enjoy  most  the  old  City,  with  its  crooked, 
narrow  streets,  its  old  smaller  churches  and  interesting 
landmarks.  After  our  visit  yesterday  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  we  rode  along  the  Thames  Embankment 
to  Waterloo  Bridge  and  then  took  a  bus  to  the  Bank 
(Bank  of  England)  on  Threadneedle  St.  From  there, 
the  center  of  the  City,  we  meandered  about  through 
Love  Lane,  Little  Love  Lane,  Cripplesgate,  London 
Wall,  Old  Jewry  and  many  other  streets.  London  Wall 
is  named  from  the  old  wall  built  by  the  Romans  in 
Caesar’s  time.  .  .  .  The  very  names  of  the  churches  are 
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most  interesting.  We  saw  the  church  of  All  Hallows  in 
the  Wall,  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  St. 
Peter-le-Poor,  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  &  others.  The  Bow 
Bells  are  very  famous  and  it  is  said  that  anyone  born 
within  hearing  of  them  is  a  Cockney.  And  it  was  the 
Bow  Bells  that  Dick  Whittington  heard  (the  runaway 
boy)  that  turned  him  back  to  London  town.  On  our 
tramp  yesterday  we  found  Guildhall,  used  by  the  guild 
companies  Sc  also  as  a  sort  of  city  hall.  It  is  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  place  and  has  two  great  wooden  images— “Gog”  Sc 
“Magog!’ 

o  O 

The  day  before,  Friday,  we  attended  an  afternoon 
service  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Beautiful  chanting  and 
interesting  to  hear  (without  much  understanding) 
the  intoning  of  prayers.  After  service  we  walked 
through  the  nave  and  transepts  but  have  reserved  for 
another  day  a  more  extended  visit.  St.  Paul’s  is  won¬ 
derful.  Like  Yosemite,  it  meets  your  expectation  and 
satisfies  your  longing  for  the  sublime. 

I  started  off  to  tell  you  of  my  own  peregrinations, 
but  here  I  have  written  a  long  letter  about  the  places 
we,  the  family,  have  seen  in  the  last  two  or  three  days. 

By  myself  I  have  taken  long  bus  rides  and  walks. 
Our  boarding  house  is  on  the  southwest  edge  of 
Regent’s  Park.  The  park  contains  near  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  that  originally  was  a  game  preserve 
belonging  to  the  royal  family.  It  is  still  “crown  lands” 
I  suppose,  but  is  open  to  the  public  and  cared  for  by 
the  Public  Board.  So  we  are  on  the  King’s  ground.  .  .  . 
There  are  99  Queen  Streets,  127  York  Streets  and  166 
New  Streets.  ...  I  think  I  shall  forget  about  a  million 
things  at  least.  But  there’s  a  fascination  in  seeing  so 
much  that’s  interesting.  And  London  is  wonderfully 
interesting.  It’s  difficult  to  tell  what  is  the  charm  of  it. 
But  the  very  tops  of  the  houses  with  the  thousands  of 
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chimney  pots  have  a  good  look,  so  plain  and  homely 
but  giving  a  sense  of  comfort  and  well  being  that 
belongs  to  the  English. 

I  want  to  tell  about  the  street  scenes,  the  shops,  the 
funny  people,  the  speech,  the  things  to  eat,  the  parks, 
the  May  and  Hawthorn  blooms,  the  beds  of  tulips, 
daffodils  and  hyacinths,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  but  I  must  go  to 
bed  and  get  ready  for  another  day  of  it  tomorrow. 
Please  write  me  something  about  the  store.  Haven’t 
yet  heard  a  word  about  the  business.  You  may  show 
this  to  others  in  the  store  if  you  wish— or  they  care  to 
read.  I’m  very  well  and  can  keep  going  pretty  well.  I 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton  the  other  day. 

Show  this  to  Arthur. 

Yours  sincerely, 

George  W.  Marston 

A  letter  from  father  to  my  sister  Elizabeth  tells  of  our  plans 
on  leaving  London  and  of  our  pleasant  stay  in  Warwick. 

Warwick,  June  13,  ’09 
Sunday  Afternoon 

Dear  Elizabeth 

We  left  London  June  3rd,  and  after  two  days  in 
Oxford,  came  to  this  beautiful  old  town  in  central 
England.  Mrs.  Cossitt’s  niece.  Miss  Wright  of  Utica, 

New  York,  has  leased  and  furnished  an  old  Eliza¬ 
bethan  house,  and  we  are  among  the  first  of  her 
patrons.  It  is  such  a  delightful  house  and  so  near  many 
interesting  points  that  our  stay  here  will  be  a  little 
over  eight  days. 

“The  Elizabethan  House’’  is  at  the  “West  Gate’’  of 
the  old  walls,  just  opposite  Leicester  Hospital  founded 
by  Dudley  in  1571.  This  house  is  over  five  hundred 
years  old,  is  as  picturesque  as  Shakespeare’s  birthplace 
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and  only  a  few  yards  from  the  outer  walls  of  Warwick 
Castle.  From  here  we  have  visited  the  Castle,  Stratford, 
Kenilworth,  Leamington  and  Coventry.  I  believe  that 
we  shall  find  no  more  charming  place  than  this  in  all 
our  travels.  Warwick  Castle  and  grounds  are  a  splen¬ 
did  sight  and  Warwick  town  itself  is  full  of  attractions. 
I  don’t  remember  whether  you  were  here  but  think 
that  you  visited  Stratford  and  Kenilworth.  Yesterday 
we  all  went  to  Coventry,  Mother  and  Helen  in  a 
motor  with  two  American  ladies  and  I  by  cycle.  We 
found  that  Coventry  was  unexpectedly  interesting  in 
churches,  hospitals  and  old  homes.  It  isn’t  necessary 
to  go  into  detail  with  you.  Mary  and  you  know  the 
charm  of  these  old  towns,  the  loveliness  of  the  country 
and  all  the  scenes  that  bring  into  reality  the  pictures 
of  English  life  that  we  have  known  from  childhood. 
We  are  enjoying  it  all  most  intensely.  Last  Sunday 
morning  we  went  to  St.  Mary’s,  the  large  collegiate 
church  of  Warwick,  and  today  we  went  by  tram  a  mile 
toward  Leamington  and  then  walked  to  the  old  parish 
church  of  Milverton,  a  little  country  village  place. 
The  scene  and  service  reminded  us  of  Goldsmith’s 
Deserted  Village.  It  was  ideal,  really  “idol”  as  Eugene 
would  say.  After  service  we  walked  through  the  bury¬ 
ing  ground  into  a  sloping  meadow  land  bedecked  with 
buttercups  and  daisies.  The  path  took  us  to  the  Avon 
where  we  crossed  by  a  narrow  footbridge  from  which 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  “Guy’s  Cliffy  Lord  Percy’s  house. 
Just  over  the  bridge  we  passed  a  Saxon  mill  that  is  still 
in  use,  a  very  picturesque  place.  From  there  on  we 
walked  all  the  way  home  ( 1 14  miles)  on  the  highway 
between  Kenilworth  and  Warwick.  A  few  yards  from 
the  old  mill  can  be  seen  Piers  Gaveston’s  monument, 
at  the  spot  on  Blacklow  Hill  where  he  was  murdered 
by  Earl  Warwick’s  men. 
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In  Coventry  yesterday  we  found  “things”  to  buy. 
We  have  a  brass  lantern  for  our  new  porch,  a  brass  sun 
dial  with  “Tyme  waynes  awaye”  upon  it  and  a  few 
other  articles.  Mother  and  Helen  had  to  restrain  me 
but  I  couldn’t  help  loading  up  with  old  books  at  2d  to 
a  shilling  each.  Think  of  Scott’s  Grandfather’s  Tales , 
published  in  1804,  at  6d  a  volume  and  Livy’s  History 
of  Rome  “done  into  English”  as  printed  in  the  title 
page  and  published  in  1755,  a  book  about  as  large  as  a 
dictionary,  for  five  shillings.  The  lantern  was  10  shill¬ 
ings  and  the  sun  dial  5s.  Miss  Wright  thinks  they  are 
genuine  old  articles  from  Warwickshire  houses.  This 
is  the  best  place  in  England,  she  says,  for  old  furniture. 
She  has  furnished  her  house  very  beautifully  with  old 
pieces.  In  March  this  year  the  Longbridge  house  sold 
by  auction  its  collections  from  15th  century  on. 

Mamma  and  Helen  are  both  quite  well  now  and  we 
are  seeing  a  great  deal.  Few  English  girls  have  rosier 
cheeks  than  our  Helen  and  not  many  of  them  know 
more  about  their  own  cathedrals  than  she  does 
already.  With  Mary’s  and  your  training,  her  own  read¬ 
ing  and  quick  observation,  she  is  becoming  an  experi¬ 
enced  antiquarian  and  art  student.  She  has  a  good 
idea  of  location  also  and  can  find  her  way  quite  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  I  can. 

Miss  Alice  Lee  and  Miss  Teats  arrived  in  London 
the  evening  before  we  left.  We  told  them  of  this  place 
and  they  have  been  here  also  just  a  day.  It  was  so  “per¬ 
fectly  enchanting”  to  Miss  Lee  that  only  the  necessity 
of  getting  their  steamer  at  Queenstown,  with  a  little 
Ireland  trip  on  the  way,  compelled  her  to  leave  so 
soon.  She  expects  to  reach  San  Diego  just  about  the 
time  we  do. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  how  extraordinarily 
impressive  Oxford  was  to  me.  I  expected  to  see  some 
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old  colleges  and  churches,  but  such  a  stunning  aggre¬ 
gation  was  far  more  than  I  had  conceived.  Oxford  sur¬ 
prised  me  more  than  London.  It  rained  so  much  that 
we  couldn’t  do  all  that  we  wished  and  we  missed  some 
good  things.  For  instruction  and  profit  we  ought  to 
have  divided  the  time  more  equally  between  Oxford 
and  Warwick.  But  this  week  in  this  old  house  is  a  red 
letter  week.  From  the  window  where  I  am  writing  I 
see  the  gables  of  the  old  hospital  where  the  twelve 
“brethren”  live;  the  Leicester  crest,  “Bear  and  Ragged 
Staff”  with  motto,  “Droit  et  Loyal;”  the  gateway 
under  the  tower  and  the  little  chapel  over.*  This 
tower  is  probably  16th  century. 

You  are  having  your  birthday  in  the  grand  Cali¬ 
fornia  mountains  and  we  all  send  you  our  loving 
greetings.  To  Mary  and  you,  our  good  wishes  for 
health  and  happy  days  and  a  safe  return  to  home.  You 
have  sent  us  nice  letters  which  we  read  with  avidity. 

Your  aff.  father, 

George  W.  Mars  ton 

Father  and  mother  were  greatly  interested  in  the  home  and 
church  of  Gladstone  at  Hawarden  near  Chester.  Then  came  the 
Lake  Country  where  we  spent  a  few  very  happy  days.  Father 
called  the  drive  from  Ambleside  to  Grasmere  “the  finest  short 
drive  I  have  ever  taken!’  We  were  impressed  with  the  service  in 
the  tiny  Grasmere  church  and  with  the  peaceful  resting  place 
of  the  Wordsworth  family  under  the  yews  beside  the  river.  As  we 
climbed  Helm  Crag,  father  quoting  Wordsworth,  he  suddenly 
stopped  to  apostrophize  on  the  inequalities  of  life,  a  sleek  black 

*One  day  at  home,  long  after  our  trip,  father  called  excitedly  from  his  room, 
“Girls!  Everyone!  Come  upstairs  and  see  something!”  He  was  pointing  to  a  copv 
of  an  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  watercolor  of  this  very  gate  and  chapel,  a  picture 
which  had  hung  beside  mother’s  bed  for  years  and  to  which  we  were  so  accus¬ 
tomed  that  none  of  us  had  recognized  it. 


cow,  almost  hidden  in  a  bed  of  buttercups,  comparing  her  diet 
with  the  sagebrush  and  cactus  of  her  California  cousins.  The 
rain  came  down  in  sheets  but  did  not  seem  to  wet  us. 

To  father  and  mother  our  five-day  stay  in  Edinburgh  was  one 
of  the  high  points  of  the  entire  trip.  On  arrival  father  wrote 
in  his  diary,  “This  city  impresses  one  at  once  with  its  unusual 
beauty”;  and  later,  “The  city  is  evidently  preserving  with  great 
care  its  historical  features  and  has  shown  a  high  degree  of  taste 
and  skill  in  retaining  fine  natural  landmarks!’  The  old  closes 
where  little  boys  chanted  bits  of  gory  history  in  broad  Scotch 
and  turned  handsprings  for  ha’pennies  delighted  him.  After  a 
beautiful  long  day  at  Melrose  Abbey  and  Abbotsford  which 
exhausted  mother  and  me,  he  was  fresh  enough  in  the  evening 
to  attend  a  gala  performance  by  Harry  Lauder. 

Durham,  Lincoln,  and  Ely  Cathedral  each  had  its  own  archi¬ 
tectural  and  historical  interest.  We  were  fortunate  to  be  in  York 
for  a  festival  of  many  choirs  and  thus  to  see  the  cathedral  by 
night  in  a  soft  golden  light.  Father’s  diary  said,  “York  Cathedral 
nobly  impressive.  Since  St.  Paul’s  none  so  fully  satisfying!’  Of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  he  wrote,  “Central  tower  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  proportion,  color  and  ornament.  This  cathedral  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others  we  have  seen  in  its  beautiful  coloring!’  We 
found  Canterbury,  cathedral  and  town,  full  of  interest  and  beau¬ 
ty  which  we  could  only  taste  on  our  one  day  there.  I  remember 
the  immense  crypt,  the  blue  of  certain  windows,  the  cathedral 
gardens,  the  weavers’  street,  and  the  tiny  Church  of  St.  Martin 
where  services  had  been  held  for  thirteen  hundred  years. 

When  we  left  England  for  France  on  July  seventh  I  wrote  in 
my  diary,  “However  picturesque  and  lovely  the  places  that  we 
go  to  now  may  be,  I  am  sure  that  nothing  will  ever  be  more  of 
an  inspiration  or  a  delight  or  dearer  than  England,  city  and 
country!’  I  think  that  father  and  mother  would  have  agreed. 

After  my  sister  Harriet,  who  had  just  finished  her  sophomore 
year  at  Wellesley  College,  met  us  in  Paris,  shopping  became  a 
more  important  activity.  Though  father  had  been  interested  in 
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seeing  department  stores  in  London,  especially  Selfridge’s,  Lib¬ 
erty’s,  and  Harrod’s,  and  though  he  always  immensely  enjoyed 
buying  things,  he  had  no  intention  of  standing  about  while  his 
daughters  purchased  clothes.  Then  was  his  time  for  roaming  the 
boulevards  and  the  Latin  Quarter.  Nor  did  he  do  any  shopping 
for  his  business  on  the  entire  trip.  In  a  letter  to  Arthur  written 
from  Paris  he  says,  ‘ ‘Without  understanding  French,  or  knowing 
anything  of  the  mercantile  houses  or  customs,  I  do  not  think  I’d 
better  attempt  any  buying.  Besides,  it  is  work  and  I’m  here  to 
play” 

In  the  same  letter  he  writes: 

Paris  is  both  beautiful  and  ugly.  Magnificent  things 
have  been  done  here  and  there  is  a  world  of  great 
things  to  see;  but  there  is  also  so  much  that  jars  and  is 
unnecessarily  crude  that  I  feel  a  little  disappointed. 

We  have  done  all  the  conventional  things  here: 
driven  over  the  city  in  various  directions,  ridden  on 
the  Seine,  visited  art  galleries,  churches,  museums, 
old  houses  and  public  buildings;  have  been  once  to 
Comedie  Fran^aise,  once  to  Opera  House  (Tann- 
hauser)  &  lounged  about  the  boulevards,  gardens  & 
parks.  The  hotel  is  comfortable,  but  we  think  now 
that  we  shall  enjoy  the  smaller  cities  and  villages  of 
Switzerland. 

Take  good  care  of  yourself,  dear  boy.  I  realize  that 
you  have  all  that  you  can  do  &  that  this  half  year  may 
burden  you  some;  not  too  much,  I  hope.  Send  a  word 
now  and  then  if  you  can.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
Elsa. 

A  day  in  Rouen  stands  out  in  my  memory.  Father’s  diary 
records: 

Paris  to  Rouen,  87  miles.  Clear  day.  Fields  of  hay, 
grain,  etc.,  all  charming  under  the  blue  sky. 

Cathedral  facade  very  impressive.  Enjoyed  Church 
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of  St.  Ouen  more  &  think  it  the  most  beautiful  Gothic 
church  we  have  seen.  Characterized  by  unity,  simplic¬ 
ity,  harmony  of  parts.  Its  fine  proportions  and  soft 
color  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Palais  of  Justice 
remarkably  fine  building.  Enjoyed  the  old  houses  & 
streets. 

None  of  father’s  letters  from  Geneva  has  been  preserved  and 
his  brief  diary  entries  do  not  do  justice  to  his  enthusiasm  for  its 
fine  planning,  as  well  as  its  magnificent  setting.  Our  hotel  was 
on  the  lake  side,  near  where  the  Rhone  issues  from  the  lake. 
Meals  were  served  with  style,  the  headwaiter  carrying  the  roast 
or  fish,  before  carving,  from  table  to  table  for  the  gentlemen 
guests  to  nod  their  approval.  If  one  wished  a  bath,  he  was  taken 
to  a  spacious  room  with  a  platform  on  which  was  a  tub  and  a 
chair,  draped  in  the  usual  bath  sheet;  the  only  other  furniture 
was  a  sofa  and  two  armchairs  upholstered  in  red.  Father  sur¬ 
prised  Harriet  and  me  by  buying  us  beautiful  Geneva  watches 
with  long,  fine  chains. 

We  took  splendid  excursions  in  delightful  weather  on  the  lake 
and  into  the  mountains,  including  the  climb  up  Mont  Saleve 
on  which  trip  mother  rode  a  donkey.  We  spent  a  few  days  at 
Aubonne,  a  tiny  village  high  up  on  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Gene¬ 
va  among  vineyards  and  meadows  blue  with  wildflowers  and 
completely  off  the  tourist  track.  At  the  Hotel  Couronne  we  were 
treated  with  deference,  given  impressive  quarters,  and  served 
the  most  delicious  of  food.  From  our  windows  we  watched  the 
villagers  draw  water  from  the  public  fountain  and  saw  a  bride 
and  groom  emerge  from  the  barber  shop  and  drive  off  in  a 
carriage,  tossing  candies  to  the  admiring  children. 

The  austere  grandeur  of  the  Bernese  Alps  which  seem  so  close 
at  Mlirren  was  an  experience  of  a  different  quality.  We  liked  the 
sermon  of  the  minister  at  the  English  chapel  who  described  these 
mountains  as  “souls  at  peace  with  God!’  Then  followed  Lucerne 
with  its  beautiful  environs.  Here  father  wrote  a  letter  which 
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describes  a  wonderful  day  on  Mount  Rigi  and  includes  discern¬ 
ing  comments  upon  the  trip  and  amusing  references  to  his 
daughters  as  traveling  companions: 

Luzern,  Aug.  14,  1909 

Dear  Mary  &  Elizabeth 

I  owe  you  both  good  long  letters  and  am  going  to 
begin  now,  while  waiting  for  Mamma  to  start  on  a 
little  excursion  with  me,  our  last  outing  in  Luzern. 

We  don’t  remember  whether  you  visited  Geneva  and 
Luzern.  They  are  both  delightful  places  and  we 
couldn’t  tell  which  we  like  best.  Our  whole  Switzer¬ 
land  experience  has  been  most  pleasant  and  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  more  enjoyable  country  for  a  whole  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  of  three  months.  Our  day  yesterday  was 
one  of  the  finest  of  all.  A  warm  day  but  not  uncom¬ 
fortable  &  clear  enough  to  see  the  faraway  mountains. 

We  took  a  steamer  at  ten  o’clock  &  went  over  the  lake 
or  lakes  to  Viznau:  then  by  funicular  to  the  highest 
point  of  Rigi,  the  “Kulm!’  After  lunch  in  the  hotel 
there  we  took  our  fill  of  the  splendid  scene.  Lakes, 
woodland,  towns,  villages,  rocky  points,  long  sweeps  of 
grassy  slopes  all  encircled  within  ranges  of  snow  cov¬ 
ered  mountains.  This  is  a  very  different  landscape 
from  Miirren  &  Lauterbrunnen— or  Chamonix.  Not  so 
wild,  but  more  varied  and  comprehensive.  From  the 
Kulm  we  descended  part  way— to  Kaltbad— where  an¬ 
other  railway  took  us  to  another  point  of  Rigi,  the 
Rigi-Scheidegg,  a  favorite  summering  place.  What  a 
name  for  a  spot  of  idyllic  beauty! 


Sunday,  15  th 

Your  mother  &  I  think  that  the  views  from  Scheidegg 
are  the  loveliest  we  have  seen.  We  were  very  fortunate 
in  our  day.  A  clear  atmosphere,  and  yet  varied  with 
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fleecy  clouds  and  opalescent  mists  that  gave  us  vistas, 
pictures,  mysteries  and  fairy  lands.  We  all  like  the 
grassy,  flowery  hillsides  of  Suisse.  The  trees  are  indi¬ 
vidually  inferior  to  the  monarchs  of  California,  but 
the  grassy  slopes  reaching  up  to  the  snow  line,  with 
trees,  shrubbery  copses,  brooks  and  waterfalls  8c  flow¬ 
ers,  fine  roads  and  paths,  altogether  make  this  country 
justly  the  most  enjoyable  for  average  tourist  people. 
You  “hikers”  may  like  Rita’s  Peak  &  Tuolumne  more! 

Probably  your  mother  8c  the  girls  have  written  quite 
fully  of  Geneva,  Chamonix,  Vevey,  Aubonne,  Mon- 
treux,  Miirren  8c  Interlaken.  I  hope  you  saw  Geneva 
Lake.  The  week  in  Geneva  was  a  revelation  to  me  of 
the  wealth  and  fullness  of  European  life  in  its  choice 
places.  I  have  written  so  much  in  admiration  of  that 
city  and  its  surroundings  to  others,  that  I’ll  not  rhap¬ 
sodize  any  more.  My  favorite  postal  card  is  the  Castle 
of  Chillon,  and  I  shall  surely  never  see  that  much  pic¬ 
tured  castle  again  without  a  vivid  thought  of  the 
romantic  towers,  in  their  wonderful  setting,  over  the 
blue  waters  and  under  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Dent  du 
Midi.  I’ve  kept  until  now  one  large  postal  to  have  for  a 
treasure,  but  I  think  I’ll  now  send  it  to  you  for  future 
safety.  Guard  it  well! 

We  have  found  the  German  hotels  in  Switzerland 
very  comfortable,  and  prices  so  moderate  for  good 
rooms.  In  Geneva,  Montreux,  Miirren  8c  here  our 
rooms  have  been  large,  well  furnished  8c  with  fine  out¬ 
looks.  This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  “Gast- 
houses”  in  Luzern.  Its  front  is  covered  with  fresco 
paintings,  very  unique  8c  interesting.  You  probably 
saw  these  decorated  facades.  This  is  the  first  town 
where  we  have  seen  much  of  it.  Opposite  one  of  our 
corridor  windows  is  a  handsome  doorway,  across  a 
narrow  street,  that  has  this  charming  inscription: 
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Wer 

die  rechte  Thur  nicht  kennt 
geht  hr 

am  ganzen  Firmament 

This  is  just  a  specimen  of  what  one  finds  all  over  the 
city. 

This  morning  Mamma  Sc  I  had  our  breakfast  on  our 
own  little  balcony  that  hangs  almost  over  the  swift 
flowing  Ruess.  St.  Xavier  Church  is  just  across  the 
river  and  many  picturesque  houses.  A  little  upstream 
the  curious  old  Kapellbrucke  spans  the  river,  while 
beyond  it  the  lake  spreads  out  into  a  wide  expanse, 
seeming  to  extend  to  the  Rigi.  For  one,  I  enjoy  the 
coffee  &  rolls,  with  jam  or  honey,  more  than  any  other 
meal.  It’s  so  nice  to  take  breakfast  leisurely.  And  I 
don’t  even  read  the  paper.  Can’t  very  well  do  it  in 
France  or  Switzerland. 

The  trip  is  all  and  more  than  we  anticipated.  Not 
that  all  the  days  are  one  unending  round  of  wonders  Sc 
joys.  (There  are  some  vexations  Sc  cares  even  in  trav¬ 
eling.)  But  it  is  going  on  fortunately  and  pleasantly. 
We  are  seeing  all  that  we  can  with  comfort,  not  cover¬ 
ing  as  much  ground  as  you  did  in  shorter  time,  but 
according  to  our  ability  for  traveling,  seeing,  assimi¬ 
lating,  digesting,  remembering,  etc.,  etc.,  we  are  doing 
quite  well.  Mamma  is  now  feeling  very  well,  perhaps 
in  stronger  health  than  at  any  previous  time.  She  can¬ 
not  walk  as  long  or  as  fast  as  your  Sierra  experienced 
father,  but  she  takes  in  what  she  sees  with  more 
comprehending  understanding.  Harriet  Sc  Helen  are 
famous  travelers  (after  they  get  started)  and  will  have 
tales  to  tell  you  for  the  next  generation.  Harriet  cer¬ 
tainly  beats  us  all  in  letter  writing.  Helen  is  the  acute 
observer,  the  facile  and  learned  commentator  upon 
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the  arts  Sc  customs  of  the  peoples  of  all  countries.  She 
has  in  mind  all  and  more  than  you  girls  poured  into 
her  and  will  surely  be  your  mentor  when  she  returns. 

Tomorrow  morning  we  are  off  for  Milan,  over  the 
St.  Gotthard.  Will  stay  but  one  night  in  M.,  going  to 
Venice  the  next  afternoon.  Thanks  to  the  History 
Club,  I  remember  that  there  were  doges  in  Venice  Sc 
that  the  republic  lasted  for  a  thousand  years.  With  this 
stock  of  learning  I  shall  tread  the  streets— no,  swim  the 
canals— with  a  proud  sense  of  historical  perspective!  So 
far  that  History  Club  hasn’t  enriched  our  journey,  but 
from  now  on  we  shall  be,  as  it  were,  on  our  native 
heath.  Venice,  Florence,  Rome!  How  they  will  wel¬ 
come  us,  humble  representatives  though  we  be,  of 
Humanism  and  the  Renaissance  in  the  faraway  city  of 
the  American  Italy! 

We  shall  soon,  we  hope,  have  letters  of  your  writing, 
from  our  own  good  house  and  home.  Tuolumne  is  all 
very  good  Sc  fine  but  I’d  like  to  hear  about  the  lippia 
and  the  lemon  gums,  and  if  the  new  windows  are 
bright  Sc  sunny.  Elsa  has  just  written  us  lovely  news 
about  the  cats.  Then  we  would  like  to  hear  about  the 
people  too.  Moral  reforms  Sc  social  progress  are  not 
specially  interesting  just  now  Sc  we’ll  try  to  catch  up 
with  them  after  returning.— We  sail  from  Cherbourg 
Sept.  22nd.  Will  be  in  Paris  on  the  21st. 

With  much  love  to  all  our  family, 

Your  aff.  father. 

In  these  days  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  in  1909  one  trav¬ 
eled  by  train.  This  had  certain  advantages,  for  the  tourist  had  no 
car  responsibilities  and  often  shared  a  compartment  with  inter¬ 
esting  people.  We  approached  Italy  with  excitement.  We  were 
delighted  by  the  first  signs  of  Italian  character  in  the  mountain 
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villages  and,  as  we  descended,  by  hills  and  vegetation  that  re¬ 
minded  us  of  California  and  by  beautifully  cultivated  orchards 
where  trellised  grapevines  and  rows  of  corn  filled  the  spaces 
between  the  trees.  The  cathedral  of  Milan,  with  the  late  after¬ 
noon  sun  falling  on  the  high  altar,  was  an  impressive  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  month  in  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome.  In  these  cities, 
according  to  our  diaries  and  my  memory,  we  visited  galleries, 
churches,  ruins,  and  catacombs  with  unfailing  zest.  Father  found 
time  to  read  a  novel  by  Crawford;  a  history  of  the  hill  towns  and 
parts  of  Hare’s  Walks  in  Rome;  probably  also  St.  Mark's  Rest 
and  Mornings  in  Florence ,  although  I  doubt  that  he  tried  as 
conscientiously  as  I  did  to  see  all  that  Ruskin  saw. 

A  most  interesting  day  in  Venice  was  spent  on  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  islands  of  Burano,  Murano,  and  Torcello,  famous  respective¬ 
ly  for  glassmaking,  lacemaking,  and  for  an  especially  ancient  and 
beautiful  church.  Florence  was,  I  think,  the  high  point  of  our 
month  in  Italy.  Here  we  saw,  often  in  the  settings  for  which  they 
were  created,  the  works  of  our  favorite  artists.  Here,  as  in  Venice 
and  Rome,  we  shopped  eagerly  for  presents  and  for  long-to-be- 
cherished  mementos. 

No  experience  of  the  entire  trip  was  more  memorable  than 
our  three  days  in  Perugia  and  Assisi.  Father’s  diary  says  of 
Perugia:  “The  embankments,  roadways,  bridges,  portals,  and 
buildings  perched  upon  hill  tops  and  slopes,  are  marvelous. 
Wonderfully  picturesque.  The  modern  work  is  also  finely  done, 
enhancing  the  old!’  We  climbed  to  these  hilltop  churches  to  see 
the  lovely  pictures  of  Perugino  and  looked  over  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  at  sunset  when  orchards  and  vineyards  were  flooded  with 
golden  light.  As  we  traveled  by  carriage  to  Assisi,  we  were  able 
to  stop  at  an  Etruscan  necropolis  and  descend  into  its  nine  cham¬ 
bers,  and  at  the  great  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  built 
about  the  tiny  church  where  St.  Francis  received  his  call.  The 
priest  gave  us  “remembrances”  containing  leaves  from  the  thorn¬ 
less  roses.  Our  hotel  at  Assisi  was  appropriately  simple  and  we 
went  to  bed  with  candles. 
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On  the  train  for  Rome  we  met  a  pleasant  young  American 
who  recommended  his  inexpensive  hotel.  We  found  ourselves 
in  a  small  but  fairly  comfortable  inn  where  they  carried  the 
onions  up  to  dry  on  the  roof  in  the  tiny  elevator  with  the  guests. 
When  we  left  Rome  the  innkeeper’s  wife  presented  us  with  a 
tasty  cake  full  of  caraway  seeds.  Of  our  experiences  in  Rome  I 
shall  describe  only  two,  both  of  which  have  to  do  with  gardens. 

The  Villa  of  the  Priarato  di  Malta,  belonging  to  the  Knights 
Hospitalers,  an  order  that  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
was  a  garden  adjoining  a  church  on  one  of  the  Roman  hills. 
Mystified,  we  obeyed  the  gesticulations  of  our  guide,  looked 
through  the  keyhole  in  the  gate  before  going  in,  and  saw  the 
famous  view  of  St.  Peter’s.  A  long  narrow  arbor  in  the  center  of 
the  garden  frames  the  same  picture.  Here  we  found  palms,  pep¬ 
per  trees,  and  eucalypti  and  many  California  shrubs  and  flowers, 
including  heliotrope.  Father  went  about  pointing  and  saying 
“bella”  and  “in  California”  to  the  delight  of  the  woman 
custodian. 

We  spent  a  fine  day  at  Tivoli,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sabine 
mountains,  visiting  Hadrian’s  Villa  and  the  Villa  d’Este.  There 
was  great  charm  in  the  abandoned  wildness  of  the  former  where 
beautiful  ruins  were  half  hidden  in  laurel  tangles  and  cool 
grottos  were  hung  with  maidenhair.  The  old  town  of  Tivoli,  as 
I  remember,  crowns  an  emerald,  vine-trellised  hill  from  which 
gush  turbulent  streams.  We  lunched  on  fresh  trout,  sitting  on  a 
balcony  which  overhung  one  of  these  streams,  and  Tivoli  trout 
forever  after  became  our  standard  of  deliciousness  in  fish.  Of  the 
Villa  d’Este  father  wrote,  “.  .  .  finest  formal  garden  I  have  seen 
.  . .  barely  maintained  (one  gardener  only)  but  still  magnificent!’ 
The  enormous  use  of  water,  the  long  cypress  avenues  with  dis~ 
tant  vistas,  the  subdued  but  mellow  light  made  this  a  uniquely 
impressive  garden  experience. 

Back  in  Paris  on  September  nineteenth  we  found  the  city 
fresh  and  beautiful  in  autumn  colors.  We  sailed  to  New  York 
from  Cherbourg  on  September  twenty-second. 
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Father  and  mother  made  their  second  trip  to  Europe  in  1914. 
With  Mary  and  Elizabeth  they  spent  June  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany;  Harriet  and  I  joined  them  in  England  in  July.  We 
looked  forward  to  travel  on  the  Continent  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  especially  in  Germany  which  we  had  not  visited  before. 
The  sudden  onset  of  war  changed  the  latter  half  of  the  plan. 
Nevertheless  our  experiences  of  the  early  months  of  the  war 

in  England,  where  we  stayed  until  late  October,  were  rich  in 
interest. 

The  four— father,  mother,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth— left  New  York 
foi  France  on  May  twenty-third.  Just  before  sailing  father  wrote 
to  Arthur,  “It  is  good  to  have  a  son  like  you,  Arthur,  to  stay  by 
the  stuff.  On  the  boat  they  discovered  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Loeser  of  San  Francisco,  whom  they  were  to  enjoy  seeing 
again  in  Paris  and  London.  Father  met  Andrew  Carnegie,  had 
a  long  talk  with  his  secretary  about  Pomona  College  and  wrote 
to  Arthur,  “The  latter  is  going  to  recommend  Pomona  to  old 
Andrew,  I  think!’  Mrs.  Loeser  read  French  with  Mary  and  Ger¬ 
man  with  Beth  and  Mary  wrote,  “Father  does  his  best  to  master 
the  French  language  by  means  of  a  phrase  book!’  Her  diary  notes 
great  excitement  getting  through  customs  and  lists  their  bag¬ 
gage:  three  trunks,  four  portmanteaux,  two  suitcases,  three  bags, 
one  umbrella  case,  and  big  coats. 

I  will  let  quotations  from  father’s  diary  and  from  his  letters 
to  Arthur  tell  of  this  restful  month  in  northern  France.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  all  four  to  have  Miss  Florence  Billings,  a  close  friend 
living  in  France  at  that  time,  join  them  for  a  few  days  at  Mortain 
and  again  in  Paris. 

G.W.M.  to  A.H.M.: 

Caen,  June  5,  1914 

Of  course  we  have  taken  it  rather  easily  here,  to  get 
well  rested  and  to  adjust  ourselves  a  little  to  French 
ways.  It  is  interesting  to  just  walk  about  the  streets 
to  see  the  life  of  the  people.  I  have  just  come  from  the 
fish  market  where  I  noticed  a  very  well  dressed  lady 
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making  her  purchases.  She  selected  three  fish  about 
twenty  inches  long  and  a  crab  nearly  twelve  inches 
and  I  wondered  how  she  would  carry  them,  as  she  had 
no  basket.  But  she  produced  a  netted  bag  and  the  fish 
and  crab,  wrapped  in  newspapers,  were  nicely  tucked 
into  it.  Then  the  lady  paid  the  market  woman  and 
walked  off  as  daintily  as  if  she  were  carrying  flowers 
instead  of  fish. 

Last  evening  we  heard  grand  opera  again.  The 
orchestra  is  municipal  but  the  troupe  consists  of  excel¬ 
lent  artists  from  Paris  and  Madrid. 

G.W.M.  diary: 

June  9 

Left  St.  Lo.  11  a.m.  Arrived  Mortain  3.15.  Had  to 
change  cars  unexpectedly.  We  were  eating  lunch  and 
had  things  scattered  about  in  a  large  compartment,  1 2 
seats.  Mary  had  taken  off  her  shoes  &  Beth  was  just 
opening  a  bottle  of  Evian  water.  We  had  to  bustle  out 
in  a  hurry.  It  was  raining  &  there  was  no  facteur  in  the 
station.  But  one  of  the  “Etat”  employees  helped  me 
carry  the  baggage  (9  pcs.) . 

G.W.M.  to  A.H.M.: 

Mortain,  lothjune 

Mortain,  dept,  of  Manche,  is  a  small  interior  Norman 
town,  1000  ft.  above  the  sea  &  very  picturesquely  situ¬ 
ated  among  the  hills.  It  has  cliffs,  waterfalls,  fine  roads, 
old  houses,  two  or  three  small  churches,  abbayes,  hos¬ 
pices  &  chapels;  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  It  has 
undergone  many  sieges  in  times  past. 

We  met  Florence  Billings  here  and  she  will  stay  till 
Monday  &  perhaps  travel  a  few  days  longer  with  us. 
This  hotel  is  the  real  French  article  of  the  old  style, 
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one  of  the  most  comfortable  in  Normandy.  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  got  up  at  6.30  &  walked  an  hour  before  breakfast. 
Past  the  Abbaye  Blanche  which  is  on  a  craggy  hill, 
embowered  in  beautiful  trees  &  shrubbery.  The  rho¬ 
dodendrons  among  the  rocks  were  magnificent. 

Beth  and  I  are  jolly  well  and  mother  &  Mary  are 
improving.  We  have  just  returned  from  a  walk.  On  a 
high  hill  we  could  see  Mont  St.  Michel  on  the  west 
coast  about  fifty  miles  distant.  The  view  was  superb. 
Fortunately  the  sun  was  shining  for  a  time,  but  a 
sharp  shower  came  up  &  we  took  to  the  dense  woods. 
On  returning  we  passed  a  stone  quarry  where  men  and 
women  were  breaking  rocks  with  small  hammers. 
Stone  crushers  apparently  not  known  here.  An  old 
woman  asked  us  for  four  sous  to  get  a  bottle  of  cider 
for  the  men  who  were  working  hard  up  on  the  cliff, 
breaking  off  large  stones.  I  gave  her  four  sous  &  two 
sous  to  a  young  woman  who  was  breaking  stone.  What 
with  conversation  in  French  and  all  the  unusual 
features  of  the  scene,  we  got  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
for  six  sous. 

Normandy  is  quite  up  to  our  expectations.  In  this 
part,  which  is  rather  out  of  the  way,  we  see  the  peasant 
class  in  their  quaint  costumes.  From  here  we  expect  to 
go  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  one  of  the  wonderful  places  of 
the  world. 

G.W.M.  to  A.H.M.: 

Mortain,  15  June,  1914 

Yesterday,  Sunday,  was  a  great  day  in  Mortain  with 
celebration  of  feast  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Altars 
were  erected  here  and  there  along  the  route  of  the 
procession.  Each  one  had  a  background  of  trees  (sap¬ 
lings  cut  for  the  purpose,  about  ten  ft.  high)  and  was 
lavishly  decorated  with  foliage  and  flowers.  For  half  a 
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mile  the  business  street  shops  were  covered  with  linen 
sheets  (that  is,  the  first  story)  making  a  white  high¬ 
way.  Wagon  loads  of  leaves  and  flowers  were  strewn 
over  the  streets  where  the  procession  marched.  Includ¬ 
ing  church  service  this  lasted  from  9  a.m.  till  noon. 
The  procession  consisted  of  priests,  singers,  girls  in 
white  carrying  baskets  of  rose  leaves,  boys  in  uniforms 
(black  8c  white)  a  boys’  band,  and  citizens.  In  the 
afternoon  we  attended  the  fete  day  entertainment  in 
the  town  hall,  consisting  of  municipal  band  music, 
singing  by  college  students  and  soloists,  recitations, 
and  as  principal  feature  a  lecture  on  the  childhood  8c 
youth  of  Chateaubriand  by  a  professor  from  the  Univ. 
of  Rennes.  We  could  understand  the  music  better  than 
the  lecture,  but  it  was  all  of  interest.  The  address  was 
evidently  eloquent  and  witty  as  the  people  listened 
with  rapt  attention  for  a  little  over  an  hour.  In  the 
evening  there  was  music  again  in  the  market  place. 
Considering  that  Mortain  is  merely  a  village  of  2000, 
I  think  the  exercises  of  the  fete  were  remarkably  good. 
This  whole  country  is  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
and  we  have  had  excellent  opportunities  for  seeing  the 
life  of  the  people. 

Much  love  to  Elsa  8c  the  dear  children.  I  would  like 
to  see  Hamilton. 

G.W.M.  diary: 

June  16,  Mont  St.  Michel 

This  little  island,  which  I  think  I  could  walk  around 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  is  a  world  in  itself. 

June  17,  Dinan 

Trip  to  Dinan  by  boat  up  the  Ranee.  Dinan  a  charm¬ 
ing  old  town,  set  on  high  hill,  clothed  with  noble  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Fine  promenades  along  the  walls,  both 
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at  top  and  below.  Immense  viaduct  over  the  river.  Old 
houses,  clock  tower  &  cathedral  all  interesting  but 
the  castle  chateau  of  Duchess  Anne  the  really  great 
feature.  In  excellent  preservation,  showing  halls, 
oratory,  dining  room,  sleeping  rooms,  cuisine.  Of 
immense  strength  and  yet  of  a  household  quality. 
Splendid  view  from  roof.  Returned  by  rail.  Imposing 
lady  with  maid  in  our  compartment.  In  Brittany  the 
hedges  are  of  willow. 

June  18,  Cancale 

This  is  a  fishing  and  oyster-bed  seaside  village.  Fisher¬ 
men  and  women  with  caps  at  wharf.  Hundreds  of 
small  boats  in  the  bay.  Stopped  at  chateau  of  Compte 
—fine  avenue  approach,  five  or  six  rows  of  plane  trees 
each  side;  terraces  of  formal  and  natural  gardens 
overlooking  forest  land  of  great  beauty;  hot  houses, 
geraniums. 

June  21,  Tours 

Public  garden  in  Tours  very  well  planted  with  trees. 
Excellent  design  of  walks,  water  &  planting.  Group  of 
Sequoia  Gigantea. 

G.W.M.  to  A.H.M.: 

Paris,  28th  June,  1914 

We  have  not  done  a  great  deal  in  Paris.  Grand  Opera 
one  evening,  ride  through  the  Bois,  walks  about  the 
streets,  visits  to  a  few  churches  &  museums.  The  city 
looks  fine.  There  have  been  abundant  rains  till  lately 
and  now  delightful  sunshine  and  warmth.  The  public 
gardens  are  aglow  with  light  and  verdure. 

In  London  we  were  a  party  of  eight,  including  Harriet’s  close 
friend  Geraldine  Brown  and  a  friend  of  hers.  Of  course  we  sepa- 
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rated  often  to  follow  our  various  interests.  Father  particularly 
notes  a  flower  show  at  Holland  House,  a  trip  to  the  Garden 
Suburb  cooperative  at  Hampstead  and  a  day  at  Kew.  We  went 
to  Kew  by  boat  from  Chelsea  with  throngs  of  school  children  and 
picnicked  on  sandwiches  and  tea  in  gentle  rain.  We  heard  a 
cuckoo  and  we  discovered  the  walled  blue  garden  which  sug¬ 
gested  the  garden  of  delphinium,  Chinese  forget-me-nots,  and 
violas  that  father  had  for  many  years  on  the  east  side  of  our  San 
Diego  home. 

While  half  our  group  started  off  with  knapsacks  for  a  walking 
trip  in  the  Lake  district,  father,  mother,  Mary,  and  I  went  to 
Devonshire  by  way  of  Winchester  and  Salisbury.  Of  Salisbury 
father  wrote,  “We  were  favored  with  a  beautiful  day,  blue  sky 
&  white  clouds.  The  spire  seemed  almost  to  float  in  the  heaven¬ 
ly  spaces.”  Just  off  the  “close”  we  came  upon  a  charming  garden. 
Father  enjoyed  the  notice  on  the  gate:  “For  Church  members 
only.  No  dogs  allowed!’ 

Of  Chagford,  the  little  village  where  we  spent  ten  days,  father 
wrote  to  Arthur,  “It  is  up  hill  and  down  dale  everywhere,  there 
are  streams  in  every  valley  and  the  Devonshire  green  is  very 
bright  &  cheerful  when  the  sun  breaks  out!’  In  the  same  letter 
he  says,  “There  is  great  tension  here  in  political  ways,  the  Lib¬ 
eral  party  coming  on  now  to  the  very  crisis  of  the  Home  Rule 
reform.  Then  there  is  the  general  European  situation  in  respect 
to  Austria-Serbia.  I  find  the  London  newspapers  very  inter¬ 
esting!’  Our  favorite  walk  at  Chagford  was  to  Fingle  Bridge 
through  the  gorge  of  the  River  Teign  with  its  pools  and  rapids, 
its  beautiful  beech  trees  and  high  heather-covered  banks  in  rosy 
bloom.  At  the  cottage  by  the  bridge,  tea  was  served  outdoors 
with  whortleberry  jam,  Devonshire  cream,  and  scones. 

July  31,  1914,  found  us  in  Exeter.  Again  writing  to  Arthur 
father  said,  “It  appears  as  if  Germany  intends  to  support  Austria 
even  though  Russia  opposes.  If  France  &  England  are  also  drawn 
into  the  conflict  it  may  be  a  terrible  one.  The  London  papers 
today  look  upon  the  situation  as  extremely  portentous,  and  Par- 
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liament  has  postponed  Home  Rule  legislation  in  consequence.  I 
would  advise  great  caution  in  making  indebtedness!’ 

On  August  first  “the  unheard  of  and  to  us  seemingly  impos¬ 
sible  thing— war”  was  declared  by  Germany  against  Russia;  on 
August  second,  “the  most  anxious  Sunday  of  a  century”  we 
shared  the  universal  fear  that  England  would  be  drawn  in.  On 
August  third,  after  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  speech  in  Parliament, 
Mary  and  mother  listened  all  night  to  soldiers  of  the  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  marching  under  their  windows  on  their  way  to  the 
coast. 

Father  and  I  had  gone  up  to  London  that  day.  He  was  of 
course  tremendously  interested  in  the  issues  of  the  war.  Although 
I  did  not  realize  it  then,  he  also  felt  a  responsibility  for  the  wise 
conduct  of  the  business  in  San  Diego  and  for  sharing  in  decisions 
Arthur  might  have  to  make  in  his  absence. 

G.W.M.  to  A.H.M.: 


London,  August  3,  1914 

The  strain  here  is  intense  Sc  apparently  England  is 
being  forced  against  her  wish  to  take  part  in  the  war.  I 
may  cable  you  tomorrow  to  carry  on  business  very  cau¬ 
tiously,  to  advise  the  buyers  to  make  their  purchases 
moderate,  to  conserve  your  bank  balances. 

Germany’s  action  is  intolerably  wrong,  it  seems  to 
me.  From  all  that  I  can  learn  here,  and  I  read  papers 
of  every  shade  of  opinion,  the  British  Gov’t,  has  striven 
for  peace  most  sincerely  and  capably.  The  Gov’t,  is  of 
the  Liberal  Party  and  their  careful  and  peaceful  pol¬ 
icy  was  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  the  majority  of  the 
Unionists.  But  now  the  mass  of  English  sentiment  is 
united  and  not  only  the  Navy  but  land  troops  will  be 
thrown  against  Germany. 

The  employers  in  London  are  doing  nobly  by  the 
employees  and  I  wish  you  to  be  very  slow  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  force.  Our  own  business  does  not  give 
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me  so  much  concern  as  some  other  businesses  and  or¬ 
ganizations  do,  for  instance:  Hamilton’s,  the  hotels 
and  lodging  houses,  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Pomona  Col¬ 
lege.  The  times  may  be  ruinous  to  the  Exposition  and 
that  alone  would  be  a  calamity. 

But  do  not  think  that  I  am  worrying.  I  realize  that 
my  ideas  may  be  colored  by  the  evidence  here  of  vast 
disturbance  8c  suffering,  with  more  to  come.  If  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  you  necessary  for  me  to  return  at  once  you 
will  of  course  use  the  wire. 

London,  August  17,  1914 

Carry  things  on  normally  Sc  advise  others  to  do  so. 

That  is  the  way  to  avoid  panic.  .  .  .  England  has  sent 
over  100,000  troops  to  France  without  a  word  of  it  in 
the  papers  till  every  ship  got  safely  over. 

Our  family  was  soon  united  in  the  cathedral  town  of  Wells  in 
Somerset  which  was  our  home  for  six  weeks.  We  had  comfort¬ 
able  lodgings  in  one  of  the  fourteenth-century  houses  of  the 
Vicars’  Close  with  a  living  room,  a  piano,  and  even  a  round  tin 
bathtub.  Here  we  were  joined  briefly  by  our  cousins,  Katherine 
Burnham,  who  had  been  studying  music  in  Germany  but  for¬ 
tunately  was  visiting  in  Scotland  when  war  broke  out,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Kew  who  had  been  on  his  way  to  study  geology  in  Germany. 

Wells,  which  has  been  called  “a  cluster  of  houses  round  a  great 
Church”  lies  in  rolling  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills. 
W.  H.  Hudson  wrote  of  this,  his  favorite  town,  “Its  cathedral  is 
assuredly  the  loveliest  work  of  man  in  this  land,  supremely  beau¬ 
tiful,  even  without  the  multitude  of  daws  that  make  it  their 
home,  and  may  be  seen  every  day  in  scores  looking  like  black 
doves  perched  on  the  stony  heads  and  hands  and  shoulders  of 
that  great  company  of  angels  and  saints,  apostles,  kings,  queens, 
and  bishops,  that  decorate  that  wonderful  west  front.  For  in  this 
building  .  .  .  nature  and  man  appear  to  have  worked  together 
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more  harmoniously  than  in  others!’  Perhaps  here  is  the  keynote 
to  the  charm  of  Wells.  The  cathedral  and  its  setting  are  one, 
whether  seen  from  a  distance  with  background  of  hills,  or  from 
across  the  great  green  on  the  West,  or  from  the  east  where  a  clear 
stream  reflects  the  flowers  and  shrubbery  from  which  rise  apse, 
mounting  choir  and  transepts,  and  finally  the  great  lantern. 

We  had  time  to  explore  the  riches  of  Wells— its  cloisters,  chap¬ 
ter  house,  Bishop’s  palace  with  flowing  moat— and  we  took  long 
walks  and  short  drives  through  serenely  beautiful  country. 
August,  1914,  was  a  month  of  sunshine  and  we  felt  the  peace  of 
the  cathedral  precincts  and  of  the  harvest  fields  with  their 
thatched  haystacks  the  more  deeply  because  we  knew  that  other 
fields  not  far  away  were  being  devastated  and  other  beautiful 
works  of  man  destroyed,  and  that  young  men  were  leaving  even 
quiet  Wells  to  go  into  the  war. 

A  few  entries  from  father’s  diary  give  a  picture  of  these  days 
in  Wells: 

August  24,  1914 

The  war  absorbs  our  interest  now  &  has  for  the  past 
three  weeks  or  more.  The  girls  are  making  a  war  scrap¬ 
book  from  newspaper  clippings.  We  take  two  copies  of 
the  London  T imes  and  I  buy  the  Daily  Neivs  &  Leader 
frequently.  Find  the  latter  very  progressive  &  much 
more  varied  than  the  Times . 


August  25 

Yesterday  we  all  went  to  Cheddar,  8  mi.  N.W.  of  Wells. 
Wm.,  K.,  Harriet  &  I  rode  there  by  cycle,  the  others 
going  by  train.  The  stalactites  &  stalagmites  are  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen.  Their  form  &  coloring  are  beau¬ 
tiful.  Pools  of  water  in  the  natural  rock  reflect  the 
beauties  of  the  cavern  roofs. 

On  returning  from  Cheddar  at  7  p.m.  we  learned  of 
the  fall  of  Namur  &  today  have  read  with  heavy  hearts 
the  meager  story  of  the  defeat.  Since  the  8th  of  August 
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we  have  followed  with  deepest  interest  the  unfolding 
of  the  campaign. 


Sept.  4 

The  Germans  have  advanced  to  within  forty  miles 
of  Paris.  Today  I  have  finished  reading  The  Anglo- 
German  Problem  by  Dr.  Chas.  Sarolea,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Belgian  scholar  who  is  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  I  am  now  going  to  read 
F.  von  Bernhardi’s  Germany  and  the  Next  War. 

Sept.  6,  Sunday 

We  all,  including  Katherine  Burnham  &  Dr.  Ogden, 
eight  persons,  walked  from  Wells  to  Dindar  between 
10  8c  1 1  a.m.  and  attended  morning  service  at  the  little 
church.  Besides  ourselves  there  were  about  25  adults 
present,  mostly  women,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  children.  The  worship  service  took  55  minutes  Sc 
the  sermon  15.  The  preacher  was  an  old  man,  his  dis¬ 
course,  on  prayer,  very  good.  The  squire  read  the  les¬ 
sons.  I  can  take  part  Sc  enjoy  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  services 
much  better  in  small  than  in  large  churches.  We 
walked  home  through  beautiful  fields.  The  ch.  Sc  its 
surroundings,  the  orderly  Sc  devout  congregation,  were 
typical  of  an  English  rural  sabbath. 

At  five  o’clock  we  walked  up  toward  the  Bristol  road 
and  had  our  Sunday  supper  on  the  grass  under  a  fine 
elm  tree.  A  beautiful  view  of  Wells  Sc  Glastonbury 
country  was  spread  before  us. 

G.W.M.  to  A.H.M.: 

We  are  getting  here  just  the  comfort,  the  rest  and 
acquaintance  with  old  time  conditions  that  we  wanted 
to  have. 
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It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  meet  father’s  second  cousin,  Eliza 
Orne  White  of  Brookline,  who  spent  a  few  days  in  the  Vicars’ 
Close.  She  was  the  author  of  very  delightful  children’s  books 
that  we  had  read  in  our  childhood.  She  and  I  went  swimming  in 
an  outdoor  pool  surrounded  by  trees  on  a  hot  afternoon. 

One  day  on  our  walks  we  came  upon  an  almshouse,  probably 
the  very  “Hospital”  of  Trollope’s  Warden,  with  a  tablet  over  the 
door  which  stated  that  it  was  endowed  for  the  perpetual  use  of 
”5  poormen,  old  decayed  woolcombers  of  this  City  of  Welles!’ 
Mary  could  not  get  a  picture  of  this  tablet  from  the  narrow 
street.  While  we  were  looking  about  for  a  place  where  she  could 
stand,  a  farm  boy  drove  down  the  lane  in  a  high  cart.  I  stopped 
him  and,  to  his  infinite  puzzlement,  the  other  young  lady 
climbed  up  on  the  back  of  his  cart! 

It  was  a  walk  of  several  miles  through  flowering  meadows  to 
Glastonbury  where  the  lovely  ruins  of  the  abbey  remain  to  tell 
of  the  great  Benedictine  establishment  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
where  tradition  goes  back  to  Arthurian  romance  and  even 
farther,  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  who  was  believed  to  have 
brought  the  Holy  Grail  to  this  Vale  of  Avalon.  For  many 
centuries  Avalon  was  revered  as  the  site  of  the  earliest  church 
of  Christendom. 

From  Wells  we  visited  Bath  and  spent  a  few  days  in  Porlock 
on  the  Bristol  Channel  and  in  Clovelly  on  the  Cornwall  coast. 
Father  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  rugged  beauty  of  the 
Porlock  country.  His  diary  says: 


Sept.  18,  Porlock 

I  walked  down  Cloutsam  Hill  towards  the  stream  & 
found  a  lovely  copse  of  red-berry  hawthorns,  some 
oaks,  pines  &  firs.  Coming  back  I  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  surprise  a  stag  scarcely  40  yards  away,  his 
head,  antlers  &  forequarters  standing  out  in  the  thick 
bracken.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  me  and 
then  bounded  away.  I  pushed  on  to  get  another 
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glimpse  and  as  I  approached  an  old  thorn  four  hinds 
and  young  deer  burst  out  and  flew  towards  the  stag. 
These  were  less  than  twenty  yards  from  me.  This  little 
experience  compensated  for  not  having  a  better  view 
of  the  hunt.  We  got  back  at  2.30  rather  hungry. 

At  4.30  I  started  out  again  toward  Bossinton  Beacon 
&  North  Hill.  At  Coast  Guard  station  had  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  view  of  Bristol  Channel;  Wales  coast  (20  m.) 
easily  seen.  From  thence  the  grassy  path  up  to  crown 
of  hill  &  then  down  along  the  west  slope  to  Selworthy 
Woods  is  one  of  the  finest  walks  I  have  ever  enjoyed. 

S.  Woods  appear  to  be  planted  to  some  extent  as  the 
variety  of  trees  and  their  thickness  is  unusual.  I  almost 
lost  my  way  among  the  contour  paths  but  finally  came 
out  at  Alenford  village  about  a  mile  from  Porlock. 
Reached  Mrs.  Nichols’  house  at  7.15.  About  12  miles 
walking  today. 

Of  Clovelly  father  wrote  to  Arthur: 

Clovelly  is  an  incomparable  place,  started  by  fisher¬ 
men  hundreds  of  years  ago  and  still  retaining  much 
of  the  old  time  quaintness.  The  main  street  is  so  steep 
that  only  donkeys  are  used  for  transportation.  It  is 
from  12  to  20  ft.  wide.  It’s  either  up  or  down  every¬ 
where  you  go  and  your  doorstep  is  on  a  level  with  your 
neighbor’s  chimney.  The  fishing  boats  go  out  at  night 
and  we  had  for  breakfast  a  dozen  mackerel  that  had 
been  caught  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  I  ate 
two  and  a  half  fish  and  was  sorry  I  had  to  stop.  I  may 
forget  some  of  the  castles  and  cathedrals  but  I’ll  never 
forget  those  rich,  juicy  mackerel.  No  wonder  that  it  is 
hard  for  an  Englishman  who  lives  on  the  coast  to  leave 
his  native  land. 

Clifton  Downs,  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  was  our  headquarters 
during  our  last  month  in  England,  although  we  were  seldom 
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there  together  for  we  had  many  last  places  to  see  or  to  revisit. 
These  included  the  Wye  Valley,  Tintern  Abbey,  and  Cardiff  for 
father.  The  war  and  its  grim  consequences  were  continually  in 
our  minds.  On  one  of  our  trips  to  London  we  had  seen  many 
forlorn  Belgian  refugees  at  a  moving  service  of  commemoration 
for  war  victims  in  the  great  Catholic  Westminster  Cathedral. 
From  Wells  on  August  31st  father  had  written  Arthur: 

This  war  grows  more  and  more  terrible  as  the  days  go 
by.  The  sufferings  in  Belgium  and  many  unknown 
places  are  simply  beyond  our  conception  and  the  call 
for  help  is  going  to  be  enormous.  The  cost  to  England 
is  almost  staggering,  but  in  France,  Germany,  Austria 
and  Russia  the  losses  will  be  appalling. 


On  October  7  he  wrote  from  Bristol: 

The  war  is  now  dragging  along  and  may  be  undecided 
for  many  months.  More  reading  has  convinced  me  that 
Germany  is  far  better  prepared  for  war  than  any  other 
nation,  8c  although  her  ultimate  resources  are  far  less 
than  those  of  the  allies,  or  even  England  alone,  her 
present  striking  power  8c  her  ability  to  endure  are 
immense.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  armies 
will  be  more  careful  about  non-combatants  after  the 
great  outcry  of  the  world  in  respect  to  Louvain  8c 
Rheims.  There  is  little  excitement  in  England  but 
recruiting  8c  other  preparations  are  going  on  steadily 
as  if  for  several  years. 

In  London  Beth,  Helen  and  I  visited  the  warehouse 
rooms  of  the  English  organization  for  Belgian  relief. 
The  stacks  of  clothing  received  were  enormous.  We 
saw  a  lady  take  a  whole  Belgian  family  into  her  auto¬ 
mobile  8c  the  supt.  told  us  that  she  was  going  to  give 
them  the  use  of  her  home. 
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The  flood  of  American  tourists  trying  to  get  home  through 
England  had  subsided  by  October  and  father  was  able  to  get 
comfortable  passage  for  us  for  the  end  of  the  month.  His  letter 
to  Arthur  of  October  7  is  half  about  San  Diego  affairs— Volcan 
water  development,  Freeholders’  election,  San  Diego  people— 
and  it  ends,  “Have  been  away  long  enough  now  to  want  to  see 
the  old  things  again.  And  then  to  see  your  babies  again,  with 
the  added  months  to  their  little  lives,  will  be  one  of  the  happiest 
parts  of  homegoing!’ 

The  sunny  and  mellow  days  of  autumn  had  changed  to  raw 
and  foggy  ones  when  we  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  October  21. 
We  passed  through  the  mined  Irish  Sea  and  crossed  without 
lights  because  of  the  possibility  of  attack.  Each  evening  before 
we  retired  an  officer  of  the  boat  led  members  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  in  singing  “God  Save  the  King!’  We  arrived  in  New 
York  on  October  30,  1914.  Our  vessel,  the  Cedric,  was  torpedoed 
the  following  year  in  the  North  Sea. 
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CHAPTER  36 


Our  Home  on  Seventh  Avenue 


$$$$$$$$  ooking  forward  to  building  a  new  home,  in  the 

- ft  ^ 

#  spring  of  1903  father  purchased  ten  acres  of  land 

#  lying  north  of  Upas  Street  and  east  of  Seventh 
g  Street*,  on  the  edge  of  the  park.  He  afterwards  sold 

portions  to  his  daughter-in-law  Elsa  Marston  and  to  Dr.  Burn¬ 
ham.  He  used  about  four  acres  for  his  own  grounds,  increasing 
them  later  by  developing  the  canyon.  A  memorandum  which  he 
made  in  1908  says: 

Our  house  was  commenced  late  in  1 904  and  was  prin¬ 
cipally  built  in  the  winter,  spring  and  summer  of  1905. 

We  moved  into  it  the  first  week  of  October  1905.** 
Elebbard  and  Gill  were  the  architects.  Edward  Pefley 
was  the  builder.  Neither  Upas  nor  Seventh  Street 
was  graded  and  the  grounds  about  the  house  were  in 
a  very  rough  condition.  There  were  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  ashes  which  had  been  dumped  down  the  hill 
slope.  In  1905  I  graded  the  land,  built  the  street  road 
leading  from  6th  and  Upas  Streets  and  the  house  road¬ 
ways.  Mr.  George  Cooke  gave  us  an  outline  plan  of 
roads,  walks,  and  first  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

In  March  and  April  1906  the  first  trees  were 
planted.  Pepper  trees  on  Seventh  Street  from  Upas  to 
Brookes,  pines  at  the  house  and  stable  entrances,  sev¬ 
eral  eucalypts  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  the  acacia  near 
the  stable,  three  Cedar  Deodoras  in  front  of  the  house, 
also  the  shrubs  and  roses  that  are  listed  below.  Holes 

*  About  1932  our  little  street  became  an  avenue. 

**Mr.  Irving  J.  Gill,  who  superintended  the  work,  was  in  the  East  for  several 
months,  which  accounts  for  the  slowness  of  the  building. 
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were  blasted  quite  deep  down  for  the  trees,  as  the  soil 
was  in  most  places  only  12  to  24  inches  deep. 

Long  lists  of  plants,  chiefly  from  Miss  Session’s  and  E.  Benard’s 
nurseries,  followed.  In  addition  to  the  new  planting,  father  tried 
to  keep  the  native  growth  of  the  shrubbery  on  the  canyon  sides, 
but  only  the  sumachs  and  hollies  survived.  During  the  first 
winter  wildflowers  were  plentiful  about  the  house  and  for  many 
years  there  was  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  mountains. 

At  first  we  had  grapefruit  and  orange  trees  and  a  vegetable 
garden  behind  the  house.  A  rose  arbor  led  to  the  gate  which 
opened  into  the  Burnham  grounds.  Under  the  arbor  grew  long¬ 
stemmed,  fragrant  violets;  they  furnished  the  popular  corsage 
of  the  day  for  the  daughters. 

As  the  years  went  by  father  made  few  basic  changes  in  the 
garden  but  he  was  constantly  making  minor  alterations.  We 
often  repeated  Elizabeth’s  quip  that  he  graded  with  a  table¬ 
spoon!  He  was  inexorable  when  it  came  to  taking  out  a  tree,  no 
matter  how  large  or  fine  it  had  become,  if  he  thought  it  was  in 
the  wrong  place.  In  1912  he  changed  our  lawns  from  lippia  to 
bluegrass.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  were  hopelessly 
invaded  by  Bermuda.  On  March  13,  1912,  just  after  I  had  spent 
six  months  at  Greenwich  House,  26  Jones  Street,  in  New  York 
City,  he  wrote  to  me: 

You  will  probably  like  our  house  and  grounds  for  a 
change!  The  new  lawn  is  beautiful  and  the  canyon 
slopes  behind  the  house  are  growing  more  attractive. 
Mother  spends  more  time  now  than  ever  in  planting 
and  overseeing  the  men.  Just  now  we  are  grading  the 
flat  land  by  the  creek  and  putting  in  alfalfa.  Have 
changed  the  course  of  the  stream  somewhat  to  give 
it  a  more  “artistic”  curve. 

In  1926  we  decided  to  make  over  our  rear  garden.  Although 
several  persons  had  a  helpful  hand  in  its  reconstruction,  to  Hale 
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J.  Walker  of  the  Nolen  firm  in  Cambridge  belongs  the  chief 
credit  for  the  practicability  and  charm  of  the  resulting  formal 
garden. 

While  building  Presidio  Park  father  left  the  superintending 
of  our  grounds  to  mother  and  me.  After  Presidio  Park  was  com¬ 
pleted  he  took  a  new  interest  in  his  own  gardening  problems. 
Always  he  derived  pleasure  and  refreshment  from  his  garden 
environment.  He  climbed  the  canyon  paths  with  ease.  He  loved 
to  stroll  in  the  garden  with  mother,  and  even  with  strangers  who 
might  have  wandered  in.  He  told  credulous  ladies  that  he 
scrubbed  the  citriodoras  with  sapolio  every  morning  before 
breakfast  to  make  their  trunks  so  white!  On  many  occasions  he 
shared  the  garden  with  the  Braille  Club,  the  Floral  Association, 
and  Neighborhood  House.  A  bird  walk  in  May  of  1944  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  brought  him  a 
letter  from  the  director,  Dr.  Clinton  G.  Abbott,  which  said: 

The  twenty-one  kinds  of  birds  which  we  happened 
to  note  as  we  strolled  through  your  garden  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning  were: 

California  Quail 
Mourning  Dove 
Anna  Hummingbird 
Black  Phoebe 
Western  Flycatcher 
Western  Wood  Pewee 
Cliff  Swallow 
Hooded  Oriole 
Black-headed  Grosbeak 
Brown  Towhee 
San  Diego  Song  Sparrow 

We  all  certainly  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  your  beauti¬ 
ful  garden,  and  the  charm  with  which  you  served  as 
leader.  Very  many  were  the  favorable  comments  that  I 


California  Jay 
Bush  Tit 
Wren  Tit 
San  Diego  Wren 
Mockingbird 
California  Thrasher 
English  Sparrow 
Western  Tanager 
Linnet 

Green-backed  Goldfinch 
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THE  NEW  HOME  ON  SEVENTH  STREET  IN  1905 
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THE  HOUSE  AND  STREET  IN  1 923 


GARDEN  PATHS  ABOUT  1923 
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GEORGE  W.  MARSTON  AND  ANNA  L.  MARSTON  ON  THE  DAY  OF  THEIR  GOLDEN  WEDDING 


ANNA  L.  MARSTON  WITH  HER  GRANDCHILDREN , 
HAMILTON,  ANNALEE  AND  DOONIE 


i 
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ARTHUR  HAMILTON  MARSTON 
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GEORGE  W.  MARSTON  1935 
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THE  FOUR  GENERATIONS 


GEORGE  W.  MARSTON  SKATING  AT  NINETY  YEARS  OF  AGE 
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CHARLES  S.  HAMILTON,  GEORGE  W.  MARSTON, 
AND  CHESTER  GUNN 


LILLA  BURNHAM  AND  GEORGE  W.  MARSTON  AT  CHESS 
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OUR  HOME  IN  1955 
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A  CORNER  OF  THE  FORMAL  GARDEN 


heard.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  you,  and  thank  you 
very  much  indeed. 

There  have  been  three  weddings  in  our  garden,  Harriet’s  to 
Leal  Headley,  Jean  Utt’s  to  Robert  Frazee,  and  Annalee  Mar- 
ston’s  to  Harry  Hargreaves.  Harriet’s,  the  first  wedding  of  any 
of  the  daughters  and  our  first  garden  event  of  any  importance, 
took  place  in  the  small  east  garden  on  the  afternoon  of  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1916.  At  that  time  a  wall  on  the  north  and  a  stately 
row  of  cocos  plumosas  on  the  east  enclosed  a  rectangle  of  grass, 
bordered  with  yellow  and  purple  pansies.  Potted  palms  against 
the  wall  made  a  background  for  the  ceremony.  Opposite,  the 
high  end  of  the  east  terrace  became  a  musician’s  gallery.  One 
of  the  lovely  features  of  the  wedding  was  the  singing  of  our 
cousin  Katherine  Burnham.  The  guests  gathered  on  the  lawn. 
The  wedding  procession,  led  by  the  three  children,  Hamilton, 
Annalee,  and  Doonie,  with  Helen  Marston  and  Geraldine 
Brown  Gilkey,  bridesmaid  and  matron  of  honor,  and  Harriet 
on  father’s  arm,  came  down  the  path  past  the  guests  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  bridegroom,  with  his  best  man  Ben  Woodard  and  the  min¬ 
ister  Charles  Gilkey.  The  Gilkeys  had  come  from  Chicago  for 
the  wedding,  the  house  was  brimful  of  guests,  the  occasion  was 
a  very  happy  one. 

Equally  happy,  but  in  a  different  setting,  was  Elizabeth’s 
wedding  to  William  Frederic  Bade  which  came  so  soon  after- 

o 

wards.  The  evening  of  January  12,  1917,  brought  one  of  our 
heaviest  rains.  How  glad  we  were  that  Mr.  Gill  had  given  our 
front  door  a  porte-cochere!  The  living  room  was  the  scene  of 
the  wedding.  Katherine  sang  and  Clara  Hodge  played  the 
wedding  march.  The  bride  was  radiantly  lovely.  I  was  the  only 
bridesmaid  and  Warren  Olney,  Jr.,  was  the  best  man.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Olney  and  Dr.  Charles  S.  Nash  had  come  from  Berkeley 
for  the  wedding.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Nash  and 
our  own  minister,  Mr.  Thorp. 

Father  found  most  congenial  companions  in  his  sons-in-law. 
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They  had  many  interests  in  common,  not  least  among  them 
Sierra  Club  outings  with  Will  Bade  and  chess  with  Leal  Head- 
ley.  All  three  had  a  love  of  gardens  and  Leal  developed  a  flair 
for  landscaping  almost  equal  to  father’s.  Dr.  Bade  was  a  scholar 
in  his  field  of  Old  Testament  history  and  at  home  in  many  fields 
of  science  and  literature.  Leal  A.  Headley,  Dr.  Headley  within 
the  year,  became  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and 
Education  in  Carleton  College.  Visiting  in  their  homes,  in 
Berkeley  and  in  Northfield,  Minnesota,  came  to  be  father’s  most 
satisfying  recreation  and,  as  Will  expressed  it,  their  households 
were  never  merrier  than  when  father  visited  them.  When  Helen 
married  John  Beardsley  of  Los  Angeles  in  1935  father  acquired 
a  lawyer  son-in-law  distinguished  for  his  defense  of  civil  liberties. 
Helen’s  and  John’s  frequent  visits  were  a  great  happiness  to 
father  and  mother. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  living  on  Seventh  Street  was  having 
Arthur’s  family  next  door.  On  May  15,  1907,  Arthur  had  mar¬ 
ried  Elsa  Wentscher,  a  charming  girl  of  the  group  of  Elizabeth’s 
friends.  In  November,  1909,  they  moved  to  their  present  home 
where  their  family  of  five  children  grew  up.  Father  had  more 
time  for  his  grandchildren  than  he  had  had  for  his  own  children. 
And  the  little  Marstons  adored  him.  To  them  he  was  a  “funny 
man’’  disseminating  laughter  and  jollity.  And  they  loved  to  visit 
“Marnie’’  for  the  companionship  she  gave  them. 

One  morning  when  Annalee  was  very  little  she  was  dressed 
for  her  grandfather’s  benefit  in  a  new  pink  coat  with  ermine 
collar.  With  her  fair  skin  and  shining  hair  she  looked  so  entranc¬ 
ing  that  father  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  her  to  the  store  to 
show  her  off,  but  as  he  left  with  her  in  his  arms  he  was  obliged 
to  inquire,  “  What  is  her  name?” 

All  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  rolled  on  our  sloping 
lawn.  After  Hamilton  had  read  tales  of  King  Arthur’s  court  he 
staged  tournaments  there  with  his  playmates;  they  charged  at 
each  other  with  broomstick  spears  and  garbage  can  covers  for 
shields.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  shouting  “You’re  dead,  don’t  get 
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up”  to  keep  the  slain  ones  strewn  over  the  lawn  while  the  others 
went  on  with  the  game. 

After  the  advent  of  the  little  Headleys  and  the  little  Bades, 
the  many  visits  between  the  families  in  Northfield  and  Berkeley 
and  the  family  in  San  Diego  made  Marston  and  Margaret  and 
Betsy  and  Billy  almost  as  well  known  to  their  grandparents  as 
Hamilton,  Annalee,  Doonie,  Peter,  and  Mary.  Evelyn  Bade, 
Elizabeth’s  stepdaughter,  made  the  tenth  grandchild  until 
George  Marston  Beardsley  came  along  to  swell  the  number  to 
eleven. 

On  May  3,  1928,  we  celebrated  father’s  and  mother’s  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  The  day  was  so  beautiful  it  seemed  to 
have  been  made  for  a  garden  party.  The  new  formal  garden, 
where  the  reception  was  held,  was  gay  with  spring  borders  and 
with  fabulous  quantities  of  yellow  roses  in  pots  and  baskets  sent 
by  friends.  East  of  the  garden  the  canyon  slope  was  carpeted 
with  golden  California  poppies.  No  formal  invitations  were  sent, 
but  it  was  made  known  that  we  would  be  at  home  that  after¬ 
noon  in  the  garden.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  guests 
came,  among  them  eighteen  persons  whom  father  and  mother 
had  known  for  fifty  years.  In  an  older  community  eighteen  would 
not  have  seemed  many;  in  San  Diego,  which  had  been  such  a 
small  village  in  1878,  it  was  a  rather  large  number.  All  day, 
letters,  telegrams,  and  even  cablegrams  poured  in.  A  beautifully 
printed  testimonial  of  regard  from  the  five  hundred  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Marston  store  was  received.  Perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  of  the  day  to  father  and  mother  was  in  having  all 
of  their  children  and  grandchildren  with  them.  Arthur’s  family 
had  returned  from  a  long  vacation  in  Europe  just  a  few  days 
earlier.  Leal  Headley  could  not  leave  his  college  classes,  but 
Harriet  and  the  two  children  came  and  all  five  Bades  were  here. 
Writing  to  a  friend,  father  said:  “It  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  our  lifetime!’ 
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CHAPTER  37 


Father  in  His  Seventies 


eople  often  expressed  surprise  that  father,  who 
*  loved  the  out-of-doors  so  much,  did  not  have  a  coun- 
g  try  house.  The  cottage  at  Pine  Hills  he  gave  to  me 
§#$$$$$$  an<^  ^ie  larger  tract  of  land  which  he  owned  on  the 
Cuyamaca  side  of  the  hill  he  never  found  time  to  develop.  In 
1921  he  was  attracted  by  Dr.  George  Abbott’s  rustic  house  and 
grounds,  a  charming  piece  of  property  near  Ramona.  For  a  short 
time  he  entertained  the  idea  of  buying  it. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  father’s  health  seemed  to  be  fail¬ 
ing;  he  had  dizzy  spells  and  a  ringing  in  his  ears.  In  the  spring 
he  visited  Elizabeth  in  Berkeley  and  went  to  Boyes  Springs  in 
Sonoma  County  for  a  further  rest.  On  his  return  home  he  wrote 
to  his  daughter: 


I  look  back  on  my  outing  in  the  north  with  great  satis¬ 
faction.  Have  come  back  to  work  with  a  sense  of  fresh¬ 
ness  and  interest  that  I  had  not  had  for  a  long  time. 
Your  house,  the  Berkeley  streets  and  gardens,  the 
campus,  the  Muir  Woods,  Sonoma  Valley  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  nice  chats  with  Will  and  you  are  the  bright 
places  in  the  picture. 


To  Dr.  Abbott,  in  regard  to  buying  his  property,  father  wrote 
on  June  16: 

Just  now.  Dr.  Abbott,  I  am  in  a  rather  undecisive 
mood,  not  only  about  this  but  many  other  things.  The 
time  has  come  in  my  life  when  I  shall  make  some 
kind  of  a  change  in  order  to  adapt  myself  to  a  less 
active  life.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  take  me  several  years 
to  get  out  of  all  I  am  in  already.  I  see  clearly  that  to 
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buy  another  piece  of  property  now  only  brings  to  me 
additional  care  and  responsibility.  At  present  Mrs. 
Marston  and  I  are  planning  to  get  away  from  San 
Diego  for  three  months.  This  is  simply  for  a  rest  and 
change  and  a  kind  of  detachment  from  some  things 
that  have  got  to  be  broken. 

On  September  14,  1921,  we  started  off— father,  mother,  and  I. 
It  was  father’s  first  trip  over  the  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Railroad, 
the  direct  eastern  route  for  which  he  had  worked  so  hard.  A  visit 
in  Northfield,  a  long  stay  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  shorter 
stays  in  New  York,  Charleston,  and  Baltimore  were  in  our  itiner¬ 
ary.  Helen,  on  her  return  from  several  months’  work  with  the 
Friends’  Mission  in  Vienna,  was  with  us  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  and  for  our  return  through  the  Panama  Canal.  Bits  from 
father’s  letters  show  the  enjoyments  and  benefits  the  trip 
brought  him. 

From  the  Headleys’  in  Northfield,  Minnesota,  to  Elizabeth, 
September  26,  1921: 

They  (Leal  and  Harriet)  have  a  model  house  for  their 
little  family.  The  interior  is  specially  well  arranged 
and  convenient.  And  their  “back  yard”  beats  yours! 

It  slopes  down  rather  steeply  in  green  grass  banks  to 
the  edge  of  Carleton  College  farm,  an  extensive  area 
of  valley  and  hill  land  used  partly  for  grazing  and 
partly  for  park  grounds.  Looking  from  Harriet’s 
dining  room  you  have  a  beautiful  view  of  green  valley, 
a  little  brook  and  the  upper  lake,  with  bit  of  island. 

A  herd  of  black  and  white  Holstein  cows  adds  a 
picturesque  touch. 

I  have  been  working  in  Leal’s  garden  and  walking 
about  the  country.  We  may  stay  through  the  week.  It 
is  delightful  here,  fine  autumn  weather  and  all  of 
us  fairly  well.  Our  great  vacation  beginning  most 
auspiciously. 
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From  the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge  to  Arthur,  October  8, 
1921: 

I  don’t  have  that  ringing  in  my  left  ear  now.  That  is 
worth  the  trip  for  me. 


October  12,  1921 

Mary  and  I  are  taking  golf  lessons. 

The  Red  Lion  Inn  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  just 
about  what  we  wanted.  But  I  would  like  to  go  to  New 
York,  certainly  by  the  25th.  Skating  there .  Please  send 
immediately  by  express  to  Atkins,  G.  W.  M.  personal , 
hold  Mary’s  and  my  skates  with  attached  hoots. 

I  shall  rather  enjoy  having  a  talk  with  Atkins  about 
business. 

We  get  the  Springfield  at  breakfast  time  and  N.  Y. 
papers  later.  I  find  the  baseball  reports  of  Giants- 
Yankee  games  quite  interesting  and  a  pleasant  rest 
from  Wells’s  “Outline  of  History.’’ 

Don’t  forget 

the  Skates! 

Although  in  this  letter  father  sounds  a  trifle  restive  he  was 
enjoying  Stockbridge.  The  history  of  the  place  interested  him. 
He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Sunday  School  children  at  home, 
telling  them  about  the  Indians  that  had  lived  in  that  region.  The 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  charmed  him.  And  he  took 
to  golf  with  an  enthusiasm  that  lasted  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

On  October  twenty-second  he  wrote  to  Elizabeth: 

Today  the  sun  is  shining,  the  golden  leaves  are  gleam¬ 
ing,  letters  and  telegrams  streaming,  etc.,  etc.  All  for 
my  birthday!  What  with  friendly  messages,  boxes  of 
candy  and  an  umbrella  from  Mother  and  Mary,  I  feel 
cheered,  sweetened  and  sheltered. 
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Your  life  of  Victoria  [Strachey’s]  is  just  the  kind  of  a 
book  to  read  in  a  hotel,  so  chatty  and  fascinating.  I 
read  some  fifty  pages  last  evening. 

Have  taken  a  pleasant  walk  this  morning.  May  take 
a  buggy  ride  this  p.m.  There  are  actually  horses  still  in 
existence  in  Stockbridge.  We  are  very  glad  to  have 
come  here.  No  other  place  could  have  been  better. 

Father  preceded  mother  and  me  to  New  York.  On  November 
sixth  he  wrote  to  us: 

Am  feeling  well  and  am  glad  I  came  down  as  I  can  do 
quite  a  number  of  things  in  a  business  way  and  so  have 
more  time  to  go  out  with  you  when  you  come. 

Have  an  engagement  to  meet  Dr.  Mott,  Wed.  morn¬ 
ing  and  will  meet  with  Y.M.C.A.  International  Com. 
on  Thursday.  There  is  to  be  a  banquet  Monday 
evening  Nov.  21st  in  Washington,  at  which  Marshal 
Foch  will  be  received  by  representatives  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Y.M.C.A.  Dr.  Mott  has  sent  me  an  invitation. 
Perhaps  we  can  all  go  to  Washington  on  the  way 
South.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Everybody  is  going  to  Washington!  I  am  sure  Por¬ 
terfield  would  introduce  us  to  Briand,  Balfour,  H.  G. 
Wells  and  the  others! 

Last  evening  went  to  hear  David  Warfield  in  “The 
Return  of  Peter  Grimm”  It  was  a  delightful  play,  and 
you  will  want  to  see  it. 

We  did  see  it,  and  also  Dulcy  with  the  Lunts,  and  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  with  Sothern  and  Marlowe;  we  met  the  Wangenheims 
and  Miss  Margaret  Weddle  for  visits  and  sightseeing,  saw  moth¬ 
er’s  cousins,  the  Sandy  Martins,  and  we  left  for  Washington  in 
time  for  father  to  attend  his  banquet. 

It  was  an  interesting  time  to  be  in  Washington  because  the 
Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  was  in  session. 
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Although  we  did  not  meet  any  celebrities  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Porterfield  did  much  to  make  our  stay  there  very  pleasant. 

On  our  return  to  New  York  we  learned  that  Helen’s  ship 
would  dock  early  in  the  morning  on  December  5.  Father  and  I, 
up  at  six,  went  to  meet  her.  It  was  dark  and  snowing  lightly.  “It 
was  mighty  cold  on  the  dock,  and  Mary  and  I  were  there  for 
three  hours,”  wrote  father.  The  next  two  days  were  spent  in 
Christmas  shopping.  Father  devoted  a  whole  evening  to  wrap¬ 
ping  and  addressing  our  packages.  Helen  found  it  hard  to 
reconcile  the  extravagance  of  New  York  with  the  misery  she  had 
left  behind  her  in  Vienna. 

On  the  eighth  we  left  for  Charleston,  where  Theda  Burnham 
Boynton  and  her  family  were  living.  On  December  10  father 
wrote  to  Arthur  from  the  Villa  Margherita: 

It  is  nice  to  have  Helen  with  us  and  this  week  in 
Charleston  promises  us  a  very  enjoyable  visit. 

December  15 

It  [the  weather]  is  delightful  here  and  reminds  me 
of  our  usually  fine  dry  Decembers.  Harold  and  Theda 
are  very  kind  to  us.  Have  had  dinner  on  Commander 
Boynton’s  ship  and  have  played  golf  with  Theda. 

We  love  the  Charleston  streets  and  old  houses.  It  is 
a  very  old  town.  Many  churches  and  public  buildings 
built  between  1685  and  1785. 

After  two  days  in  Baltimore,  where  we  enjoyed  visits  with 
Dr.  Mary  Hodge,  we  sailed  for  home  on  the  Ecuador.  Interest¬ 
ing  stops  were  made  in  Havana,  Cristobal,  Panama,  and  San 
Salvador.  Father  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  modern  residential 
district,  the  magnificent  sea  wall,  and  the  fine  development  of 
the  waterfront  in  the  old  Spanish  city  of  Havana.  Novel  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  voyage  were  watching  the  leaping  dolphins  in  the 
Caribbean,  passing  through  the  locks  in  the  canal,  and  seeing 
the  primitive  life  of  San  Salvador.  Swung  over  the  side  of  our 
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ship  in  a  basket  onto  the  lighter,  we  landed  at  the  port  and  were 
driven  through  coffee  plantations  up  a  mountain  road  to  the 
city  of  San  Salvador.  We  passed  slender  delicate-featured  women 
carrying  great  round  baskets  of  fruit  on  their  heads;  in  the  city 
we  visited  the  market  place,  full  of  fascinating  pottery  and  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  even  the  cooked  foods  of  the  tropics. 
We  bought  hand-woven  scarfs  in  the  home  of  the  weaver  and 
we  ate  luncheon  to  the  music  of  a  marimba  band. 

We  reached  home  about  the  middle  of  January,  1922.  Father 
kept  well  until  late  in  September  when  the  old  symptoms  of 
ringing  in  the  ears  and  occasional  attacks  of  vertigo,  caused  by 
a  disturbance  in  the  middle  ear,  returned.  He  could  not  work 
steadily,  but  by  giving  up  attention  to  store  details  and  spending 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  automobiling,  gardening,  and  golf,  he 
was  able  to  put  through  important  matters  and  gradually  to 
regain  his  health.  After  1923  he  was  never  again  troubled  by  this 
type  of  illness.  In  September  of  that  year  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Nolen: 
“I  am  now  much  better  and  stronger  than  most  men  of  73!’  His 
old  enemy,  the  common  cold,  often  attacked  him,  but  he  would 
go  cheerfully  to  bed.  He  rather  enjoyed  his  little  “holidays” 
there. 

With  renewed  health  father  took  up  with  zest  many  of  his  old 
interests  and,  as  already  related,  added  several  new  ones.  But 
home  and  family  events  received  their  share  of  attention.  In 
1924  Leal  Headley  had  his  first  sabbatical  leave  from  Carleton 
College.  He  took  Harriet  and  the  children,  aged  six  and  four, 
to  Europe  for  fourteen  months.  When  they  were  in  Italy  father 
wrote  to  Harriet: 

November  16,  1924 

Dearest  Harriet 

I  ought  to  write  at  least  one  letter  to  twenty  of 
yours,  but  it’s  doubtful  whether  I  even  do  that!  This 
is  my  Christmas  letter.  At  any  rate  let  me  call  it  that, 
so  as  to  feel  that  I  am,  for  once,  quite  early  and  fore¬ 
handed. 
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You  are  surely  having  wonderful  journeys  to  and  fro 
over  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  we  are  as  happy  as 
you  are  in  the  opportunity  that  has  come  to  you. 

I  looked  up  your  traveling  route  through  Scotland 
and  was  surprised  that  you  covered  so  much  of  the 
map.  Then  your  sojourn  in  South  England  reminded 
us  of  our  travel  in  Devonshire  and  the  delightful  stay 
in  Wells.  Now  you  are  having  an  experience  quite 
different  from  any  we  had  before.  It  is  really  a  great 
education  for  both  Leal  and  you  and  I  feel  sure  you 
are  making  great  use  of  it  in  the  enrichment  of  your 
minds.  How  much  will  Marston  and  Margaret  remem¬ 
ber,  I  wonder.  But  it  will  have  its  value  for  them,  too. 
Of  course  Marston  remembers  his  California  trip. 
What  a  traveller  he  has  been! 

Mamma  has  grown  into  her  seventy-second  year 
with  good  health  and  a  fair  measure  of  strength.  We 
both  like  to  stay  at  home  when  evening  comes  and  let 
many  concerts,  lectures,  dinners,  etc.  go  by  without 
our  participation.  We  are  both  blessed  in  health,  home 
and  children. 

We  have  sold  about  a  third  of  the  land  east  of  the 
house.  This  fall  I  am  sowing  a  large  quantity  of  wild 
flower  seeds  and  during  the  summer  put  in  about  two 
hundred  trees,  with  many  shrubs.  It  will  look  very 
nice  from  our  east  windows  and  add  to  the  beauty  of 
all  this  part  of  town. 

The  city  is  growing  very  satisfactorily  now.  The 
improvements  in  both  buildings  and  care  of  streets 
and  lots  are  quite  marked.  So  that  San  Diego  is  taking 
on  the  appearance  of  a  real  city. 

Mamma  and  I  want  you  to  select  your  own  Christ¬ 
mas  presents  this  year.  Don’t  wait  till  you  get  back  to 
“Marston’s”!  Lay  out  the  money  in  Europe  where  you 
can  get  something  different.  Here’s  a  draft  for  25 
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pounds  to  Leal  and  you  for  the  whole  family.  And 
Merry  Christmas  to  you  all.  My  love  to  the  little  ones 
and  to  you  and  Leal.  We  think  of  you  every  day  and 
rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  your  Golden  Year. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

George  W.  Mars  ton 


The  next  spring  father  and  mother  visited  the  Bades.  Father 
letter  tells  how  they  celebrated  the  third  of  May: 

Sunday  evening 
Berkeley,  May  3,  1925 

Dear  Mary  and  Helen 

This  is  a  great  day  in  the  Bade  family,  a  combined 
celebration  of  our  forty-seventh  anniversary  and  the 
christening  of  William  George. 

The  guests  came  at  four  o’clock.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nash, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ratcliff,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Richard¬ 
son,  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  McLean,  Mrs.  Kellogg, 
Nellie  O’Loughlin,  Anna  Sawyer  and  two  or  three 
girl  friends  of  Evelyn.  The  baptism  took  place  at  4:3°- 
Will  held  the  baby  and  I  held  the  bowl  of  water; 
mother  and  Beth  stood  beside  us.  The  baby  looked  his 
sweetest  and  was  very  good  all  the  time,  except  at  the 
most  solemn  moment  he  scratched  Will’s  collar  with 
incredible  energy. 

Dr.  Nash  was  most  happy  and  appropriate  in  his 
remarks,  unconventional  and  intimate.  He  delighted 
us  all  with  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  his  words. 
“This  child;’  he  said,  “was  rich  in  his  grandparents  as 
well  as  his  parents!’  Then  he  gave  tributes  to  the  Bades 
and  the  Marstons  which  you  would  like  to  have  heard. 

He  also  said  that  John  Muir  might  be  claimed  as  the 
baby’s  grandfather,  giving  it  the  heritage  of  the  moun- 
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tains,  the  birds,  the  flowers  and  all  our  wonderful 
outdoor  life.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  call  from 
the  parents  any  pledge  of  Christian  training,  for  the 
child  was  breathing  in  every  day  the  air  of  love  and 
peace  and  growing  constantly  in  the  nurture  of  the 
Lord.  This  was  the  strain  of  what  he  said  and  it  was 
all  a  beautiful  expression  of  the  Christian  family  life. 

The  guests  stayed  until  six  o’clock.  Evelyn  and 
her  friends  served  us  with  sandwiches,  cake  and  tea. 
The  colored  nurse  had  made  a  wonderful  cake,  with 
natural  poppy  petals  laid  on  the  frosting.  It  was  also 
lettered:  May  III,  1878-1925. 

The  company  was  a  very  congenial  one,  all  dear 
friends  to  us  all. 

Betsy  and  William  were  both  charming  today.  Baby 
has  large  gray-blue  eyes  and  looks  as  if  he  would  be  a 
worthy  son  to  his  father  and  mother.  Everybody  adores 
Betsy.  She  has  wonderful  poise  and  can  almost  embar¬ 
rass  you  with  her  gaze  into  your  eyes.  She  was  dressed 
in  white  today,  with  a  pale  yellow  jacket,  and  her  hair 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight  like  burnished  gold.  Someone 
brought  her  a  little  doll  and  she  would  show  it  to 
us,  saying— hands,  feet,  tosies,  head,  etc.  Occasionally 
she  recites:  “Little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of 
applethossV 

Beth  wishes  that  you  and  Arthur  and  Elsa  could 
have  been  with  us  today.  Give  our  loving  remem¬ 
brances  to  A.  and  E.  and  the  children.  We  are  having 
a  happy  forty-seventh,  rejoicing  in  our  dear  children 
and  grandchildren. 

Goodbye,  dear  girls,  till  we  see  you  soon  again. 

Your  affectionate  father 
George  W.  Marston 
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In  the  summer  of  that  year  father  and  mother  and  I  were 
having  a  vacation  together.  Father  wrote  to  his  son-in-law  from 
Carmel  Highlands  Inn  on  July  15,  1925: 

Dear  Will 

How  I  wish  both  Beth  and  you  could  have  been 
with  us  these  three  days  at  Highland  Inn.  The  scenery 
here  is  superb.  We  have  never  seen  such  a  picturesque 
seashore.  This  place,  five  miles  south  of  Carmel  and 
eight  miles  or  more  from  Del  Monte,  is  the  finest  part. 

This  afternoon  Mary  and  I  went  to  Point  Lobos, 
about  three  miles  from  the  hotel.  The  rocks  and  cav¬ 
erns  there  are  a  grand  sight.  A  more  nobly  beautiful 
oceanside  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  Point,  in 
places,  is  covered  with  hoary  cypresses,  possibly  they 
are  cedars,  and  these  trees  give  an  atmosphere  of 
antiquity. 

Besides  this  air  of  solemnity  there  are  touches  of 
wonderful  beauty,  such  as  walls  of  rock,  covered  with 
gray  and  pink  sedums  above  pools  of  green  water. 

This  place  has  the  grand  character  of  a  Yosemite.  It 
impressed  us  tremendously. 

But  do  you  believe  it?  A  Scotchman  named  Allan 
owns  the  land  and  you  pay  fifty  cents  for  entrance  by 
car  through  his  gate.  It’s  worth  fifty  dollars  to  see,  but 
private  ownership  of  such  a  waterfront  is  a  crime— 
not  of  the  owner  but  of  the  State. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  not  do  something  toward  get¬ 
ting  it  declared  a  “National  Monument!’  If  I  wrote  to 
Senators  Johnson  and  Shortridge  and  you  started  a 
movement  in  the  Sierra  Club  it  might  be  of  some  use. 

The  owners  of  the  hotel  desire  this  and  they  think 
that  Allan  would  not  be  mercenary. 

Well,  don’t  let  us  get  excited.  An  attempt  of  this 
sort  should  be  carefully  considered. 
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We  are  going  to  Santa  Barbara  tomorrow.  Home 
about  the  24th.  We  are  all  feeling  better. 

Aff’y  yours. 

Father 

The  next  letter,  written  to  William  Bade  when  he  was  in  Pal 
estine,  refers  to  the  Bade  excavations  in  Ramallah  near  Jerusa 
lem  and  to  mother’s  book,  Records  of  a  California  Family. 

May  1 1,  ’29 

Dear  Will 

It  is  a  family  scandal  that  I  should  not  have  written 
before  this  to  either  you  or  Beth.  Your  letter  of  March 
13  and  Bulletin  No.  1  have  been  in  my  letter  box  for 
several  weeks.  This  afternoon  (Sat.)  my  secretary 
being  away,  I  have  “excavated”  them. 

The  Bulletin  news  is  prodigious.  Congratulations 
from  the  whole  family.  It  beats  Mamie’s  book  even. 

We  are  awaiting  Bulletin  No.  2  with  eagerness. 

You  were  right  in  forecasting  success  for  the  “Recol¬ 
lections!’  The  book  is  admired  outside  of  the  family 
circle,  even  outside  our  circle  of  friends.  It  is  so  very 
good  that  one  lady  asked  me  if  I  didn’t  write  it!  That 
was  a  delicate  compliment  to  me,  but  the  lady  didn’t 
know  our  Anna  Lee. 

Have  just  rec’d  a  letter  from  Beth,  written  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  So  glad  that  she  is  well  and  having  this  unique 
experience. 

Presidio  Park  and  Museum  are  coming  on  finely. 

The  building  is  really  making  a  sensation.  I’m  send¬ 
ing  you  a  photo  and  a  statement  about  the  [coming] 
celebration.  Love  to  both, 

Yrs  aff’ly 
Father 
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Father’s  pride  in  the  success  of  mother’s  book  is  evident. 
Mother,  always  so  modest  and  retiring,  scarcely  recognized  her¬ 
self  as  the  author  of  a  book.  She  had  compiled  selections  from 
the  letters  and  journals  of  her  parents  with  the  intention  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  typed  for  her  grandchildren.  William  Bade,  consider¬ 
ing  them  a  contribution  to  early  California  history,  encouraged 
her  to  have  them  printed  in  book  form.  The  small  edition  of 
three  hundred  copies  has  long  since  been  absorbed  by  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  old  friends  and  by  collectors  and  institutions  interested 
in  Californiana. 

The  restful  atmosphere  of  our  home,  for  which  mother  was 
responsible,  and  the  sympathetic  understanding  with  which  she 
entered  into  father’s  interests  were  a  great  help  to  him.  Although 
mother  was  active  in  church  and  charitable  work  her  home  and 
family  took  the  greater  part  of  her  strength.  Thoughtfulness  for 
others  was  one  of  her  foremost  qualities.  Firm  in  matters  of  prin¬ 
ciple  she  was  all  gentleness  and  unselfishness,  a  lovely  and  lov¬ 
able  person.  Father  was  often  described  as  a  Christian  gentleman ; 
mother  was  equally  a  Christian  gentlewoman. 

Mother  was  a  good  correspondent.  Besides  the  many  letters  to 
her  children  she  wrote  often  to  friends  and  relatives.  Her  pen¬ 
manship  was  beautiful;  it  never  showed  hurry  or  carelessness. 
Here  is  a  short  letter  reminiscent  of  her  girlhood,  written  in 
November  of  1916  when  she  and  father  were  spending  a  week 
in  San  Francisco.  She  writes  to  Elizabeth  who  was  at  home 
with  me: 

Clift  Hotel 


10.15  Sat.  Morn. 

Dear  Beth 

We  had  a  very  comfortable  night  on  the  train,  and 
were  ready  to  take  the  boat  at  Richmond.  I  enjoyed 
the  ride  down  the  bay  so  much,  with  Tamalpais,  Angel 
Island  and  Alcatraz  in  view.  We  came  past  Telegraph 
Hill  and  Goat  Island  to  the  Ferry  Landing,  and  took 
a  Geary  St.  car  to  the  Hotel,  cor.  of  Taylor  and  Geary. 
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The  hotel  faces  on  Geary,  but  extends  back  almost  to 
O’Farrell,  and  is  on  the  exact  site  of  the  Plymouth 
Church  which  I  attended  all  the  years  of  my  girlhood, 
from  twelve  to  twenty.  It  was  built  the  first  year  we 
began  to  attend  that  Church,  and  I  remember  every¬ 
thing  about  it  so  distinctly.  Through  all  the  years  I 
went  there  so  constantly,  Wednesdays  and  Sundays,  to 
church  services  and  socials,  and  to  decorate  on  occa¬ 
sions;  it  all  comes  back  so  plainly  that  it  makes  me  feel 
quite  retrospective  and  sentimental. 

It  seems  a  week  already  since  we  left  you. 

Dearest  love  to  you  both, 

Mother 

Father’s  and  mother’s  wedding  anniversaries  were  always  cele¬ 
brated  as  very  special  occasions.  Father  gave  mother  Ophelia 
roses  and  we  had  a  family  dinner  with  some  of  the  relatives  as 
guests.  On  the  anniversary  in  1927  father  distinguished  himself 
at  golf.  Mother  wrote  to  Harriet:  “Father  played  golf  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  and  made  his  very  best  score  ever— 49  both  rounds. 
Wasn’t  it  a  coincidence?  It  made  him  so  happy!’  When  on  June 
6,  1928,  father  made  a  score  of  93,  Mr.  Milton  McRae  of  the 
foursome  cabled  Mr.  Wangenheim  in  London!  Probably  father, 
who  had  never  played  golf  until  he  was  seventy-one,  was  entitled 
to  all  the  fuss  made  over  him;  at  any  rate  he  enjoyed  it. 

In  mother’s  family  they  were  accustomed  to  reading  aloud  in 
the  evenings  and  to  discussing  the  books  they  read.  Mother  was 
pleased  when  she  learned  that  Elizabeth’s  and  Harriet’s  hus¬ 
bands  enjoyed  this  practice.  She  thought  it  the  pleasantest  way  to 
spend  an  evening,  but  father  did  not  care  for  it;  when  we  tried 
it  he  fell  asleep.  Mother  was  a  very  rapid  reader;  father  inter¬ 
spersed  his  chapters  with  naps,  walks,  and  singing  at  the  piano. 
In  their  later  years  father’s  favorite  chair  was  at  the  right  of  the 
fireplace,  mother’s  on  the  left.  When  we  came  home  in  the  late 
afternoons  mother  was  nearly  always  sitting  there  with  her  knit- 
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ting  or  tatting  or  a  book.  She  made  a  lovely  picture  with  the 
light  on  her  silvery  hair,  which  waved  so  beautifully  back  from 
her  forehead,  and  she  welcomed  us  with  a  lovely  smile.  Arthur 
often  stopped  on  his  way  home  to  dinner  for  a  little  visit  with 
her. 

Our  gayest  family  events  were  birthdays  and  Christmas  par¬ 
ties.  Two  stand  out  as  remarkable  examples  of  a  father  in  his 
seventies  and  eighties  who  could  entertain  old  and  young  for 
a  whole  hilarious  evening.  We  celebrated  father’s  seventieth 
birthday  with  an  evening  gathering  of  more  than  fifty  relatives 
at  the  Wednesday  Club  house.  Father  went  through  all  his  par¬ 
lor  stunts  with  such  enthusiasm  that  the  children  were  beside 
themselves  with  delight  and  the  grown-ups  were  fascinated. 
These  lines,  written  by  Hamilton  for  the  occasion,  were  heartily 
applauded: 


I 

“You  are  old,  Grandpa  Marston’’  young  Hamilton  said, 
“And  your  hair  has  become  very  thin; 

Yet  you  cut  figure  eights  when  you  put  on  your  skates, 
Don’t  you  think  at  your  age  it’s  a  sin?’’ 

“In  my  youth’’  Grandpa  Marston  replied  to  grandson, 
They  said ’t  would  endanger  my  shin, 

But  now  that  my  7 1st  year  has  begun, 

I’ll  do  it  ag’in  and  ag’in!’ 

II 

“You  are  old;’  said  the  boy,  “as  I  mentioned  before, 
And  are  growing  becomingly  fat, 

Yet  you  juggle  the  balls  to  the  number  of  four, 

Pray  how  do  you  ever  do  that?’’ 

“In  my  youth”  said  the  sage,  as  he  shook  his  grey  locks, 
“I  kept  all  my  limbs  very  supple 
By  playing  baseball,  to  the  wonder  of  all, 

And  making  home  runs  by  the  couple!’ 
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Ill 


“You  are  old”  said  the  youth,  “and  your  jaws  are  too  weak 
For  anything  tougher  than  suet, 

Yet  you  love  peanut  brittle  and  eat  not  a  little, 

Pray  how  do  you  manage  to  chew  it?” 

“In  my  youth”  said  his  grandpa,  “I  came  to  this  coast, 

And  learned  to  speak  Spanish,  romantic! 

And  the  muscular  effort  of  rolling  my  R’s 
Developed  jaw  muscles  gigantic!” 

IV 

“You  are  old.  Grandpa  Marston”  the  lad  said  once  more, 
And  your  back  should  be  stiff  when  you  bend, 

I  should  think  that  your  arms  would  be  feeble  and  sore— 
Yet  you  cut  down  a  tree  each  week  end!’ 

“That  is  easy,  my  boy;  all  the  lads  of  my  youth 
Had  for  model  the  Head  of  this  nation. 

Who  couldn’t  help  speaking  the  plain  words  of  truth, 

And  made  cutting  down  trees— recreation!’ 

V 

“And,  Grandpa,  they  do  say  that  on  this,  your  birthday, 
You  rose  from  your  bed  seventeen  minutes  to  seven. 

Oh,  what  could  have  caused  such  a  change  in  your  way? 

I  fear  you’re  preparing  for  heaven!” 

“Alas,  my  dear  child,  must  I  open  your  eyes? 

I’ve  not  yet  become  very  good; 

’Twas  the  voice  of  your  grandma  who  nagged  me  to  rise— 

I  could  not  lie  still  if  I  would!’ 


One  of  father’s  most  delightful  accomplishments  was  his  sing¬ 
ing  of  Harry  Lauder  songs.  In  his  spare  moments  he  practiced 
the  Lauder  mannerisms,  the  chuckles  and  the  dialect,  and  when 
he  rendered  Roamin’  in  the  Gloamm ’  Breakfast  in  Bed  on  Sun- 
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day  Morn ,  When  I  was  Twenty-one,  and  a  Wee  Dooch  an ’  Doris 
his  audiences  were  inclined  to  consider  him  even  better  than 
Sir  Harry  himself.  Whether  performing  at  parties  in  Scotch 
costume  or  just  breaking  into  song  to  entertain  a  friend,  he 
was  inimitable. 
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CHAPTER  38 


The  Nineteen -Thirties 


########  ather’s  eightieth  birthday  was  celebrated  in  a  dig- 

-  - !#■  .  .  . 

nified  manner  befitting  the  occasion  in  the  Headley 

home  in  Northfield.  Leal  and  Harriet,  Leal’s  broth- 

ers  and  their  wives,  Marston  and  Margaret,  father, 

mother,  and  I  sat  down  to  dinner  at  a  large  round  table.  A  cake 

with  eighty  candles  made  the  centerpiece.  Eighty  roses  from  the 

employees  of  the  Marston  Company  decorated  the  living  room. 

So  many  telegrams  were  received  during  the  day  that  the  event 

was  never  forgotten  by  the  telegraph  operator.  A  telegram  from 

Mrs.  Mae  Stacy  of  the  store  staff,  sent  C.O.D.,  was  one  of  the 

many  jokes  exchanged  between  Mrs.  Stacy  and  father,  dating 

from  a  store  party  at  which  father  had  sung  his  Harry  Lauder 

songs  and  for  which  Mrs.  Stacy  had  superintended  the  making 

of  his  Scotch  costume.  This  was  father’s  reply: 


Your  birthday  greeting  by  Western  Union  collect  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  touching  tribute  that  I  have 
ever  received  in  my  long  life  of  eighty  years.  To  a 
Scotchman  ninety  cents  collect  is  deeply  touching  and 
to  be  called  on  to  pay  tribute  for  a  Scotch  friend’s 
tribute  is  a  vera  dear  experience.  O  tiny  Mae,  so  cun¬ 
ning  and  gay,  can  I  ever  repay  this  bonny  play?  Ah, 
happy  way;  you  sent  me  a  message  of  six,  I’ll  give  you 
a  ninety  and  six  and  the  Western  Union  will  ask  you 
to  pay.  Your  dear  Scotch  friend 


George  W.  Marston 


In  an  editorial  on  his  eightieth  birthday  the  Union  expressed 
the  wish  that  “Mr.  Marston’s  youthful  enthusiasms  may  long 
continue  to  postpone  his  ripe  old  age!’  Although  in  the  next 
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decade  father  attained  to  a  somewhat  more  leisurely  life,  his 
accomplishments  included  the  improvement  of  Old  Town,  the 
completion  of  Presidio  Park,  and  the  work  for  the  Civic  Center 
and  the  Parks  and  Beaches  Association,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  serving  as  trustee  for  Pomona  College,  Claremont  Col¬ 
leges,  and  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion.  It  was  a  full  and  varied 
career  for  a  man  in  his  eighties.  While  his  countenance  revealed 
the  serenity  and  wisdom  of  his  years,  his  erect  carriage  and  quick 
movements  belied  his  age.  Enthusiasm  and  humor  he  never  lost, 
but  at  the  age  of  ninety,  coerced  by  his  physician  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  ice  skating  and  driving  a  car. 

It  was  father  at  eighty-two  who  was  still  entertaining  us  at 
our  family  parties.  That  year  on  Christmas  Eve  at  Elsa’s  and 
Arthur’s  he  fairly  outdid  himself.  Spurred  on  and  assisted  by 
his  granddaughters  he  added  to  his  usual  repertoire  an  amazing- 
array  of  impromptu  impersonations.  In  her  smock  and  garden 
hat  he  imitated  mother  hunting  for  snails  and  with  a  natty  air 
he  represented  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  doling  out  dimes  to  his 
golf  caddies.  He  put  on  many  more  acts  than  I  can  remember, 
but  his  climax  The  Dance  of  Salome  was  unforgettable.  He  was 
costumed  by  Doonie  and  accompanied  at  the  piano  by  Annalee. 
Swathed  in  sheets  and  twirling  rainbow  scarfs  about  his  head  he 
leaped  into  the  living  room  where  he  spun  around  in  circles  in 
the  most  fantastic  scarf  dance  ever  seen.  Mother,  although  laugh¬ 
ing,  gently  protested,  “George,  George!’ 

Father  was  generous  in  his  response  to  the  many  calls  on  him 
to  speak  at  meetings  and  public  functions.  A  trip  to  Mexico, 
which  I  enjoyed  with  him  in  1929,  gave  him  such  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  country  and  in  its  remarkable  renascence  that 
he  added  Mexico  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  liked  to  speak. 
Astronomy ,  Early  Days  in  San  Diego,  Robert  Burns  for  the 
Scotch  Club,  Trees  for  the  Floral  Association,  John  Muir  and  the 
Mountains  of  California— these  were  some  of  his  subjects.  It  is 
unfortunate  that,  except  for  his  recollections  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  given  at  a  dinner  meeting,  he  did  not  write  out  any 
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of  his  talks  about  early  days.  His  reminiscences,  recounted  with 
his  special  quality  of  humor,  were  very  entertaining.  In  earlier 
chapters  I  have  made  use  of  newspaper  reports  of  some  of  them. 
Here  is  a  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  speech;  the  portion 
describing  the  origin  of  that  institution  has  already  been  quoted. 

It  has  recently  been  my  privilege  to  look  over  the 
records  book  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
period  of  April  1871  until  April  1887. 

I  see  in  this  minute  book  many  names  that  were 
“household  words”  in  the  70’s.  The  most  of  them  have 
passed  off  the  stage.  George  Hazzard,  Charles  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Judge  M.  A.  Luce  and  I  are  the  only  ones  left  of 
a  list  of  47  members  in  1878.  This  membership  list  is 
rather  interesting  to  me  because  it  is  in  my  own  hand¬ 
writing  and  I  recall  quite  distinctly  the  whole  person¬ 
nel.  I  was  secretary  of  the  Chamber  from  March  1877 
to  March  1879. 

I  note  that  the  membership  increased  from  29  in  ’77 
to  47  in  ’78.  In  the  March  minutes,  the  first  that  I 
wrote,  is  this  splendid  financial  statement:  “Receipts 
from  members  and  Donations  for  the  year  (’ 76-’77) 
$158.00.  Disbursements  $138.00.  Balance  on  hand 
$20.00” 

The  financial  affairs,  alas,  did  not  always  stand  in 
this  fine  solvent  condition.  Some  years  later  the  Cham¬ 
ber  was  so  ambitious  as  to  rent  a  suite  of  rooms  and 
equip  them  with  desks,  etc.  Before  that  its  meetings 
were  held  in  bank  offices,  hotel  lobbies  and  anywhere. 
Unfortunately  business  was  off  that  year,  the  Chamber 
had  no  funds  to  pay  its  bills,  and  a  creditor  sued  and 
attached  the  furniture  and  carpets,  the  only  assets  in 
sight.  That  aroused  the  wrath  of  John  C.  Fisher  (our 
great  furniture  man,  who  afterwards  produced  “Flora- 
dora”) .  Fisher  had  sold  the  furniture  and  I  had  sold 
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the  carpets  to  the  bankrupt  Chamber.  Our  bills  were 
pretty  large  for  those  days  and  Fisher  devised  a  bril¬ 
liant  scheme  for  getting  our  money.  He  said  to  me, 
“Marston,  we  must  revive  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  will  be  a  great  civic  service.  Let’s  you  and  I  start  a 
subscription  paper  and  lead  it  with  $100.00  apiece, 
then  we  can  get  the  rest  of  the  town  to  come  up  with 
a  thousand  dollars!’  It  was  a  great  success.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  rooms  were  reopened,  Fisher  and  Marston  were 
given  an  ovation  and  also  got  their  bills  paid. 

My  annual  report  for  the  year  1884-85,  nearly  3000 
words,  was  a  piece  of  work  that  no  organization  could 
get  me  to  do  in  these  days.  It  reported  the  greatest 
rainfall  ever  recorded  in  San  Diego— 26  inches  in  the 
city  and  70  inches  in  the  mountains— and  probably  the 
largest  honey  production  ever  known  here,  a  yield  of 
two  and  one  half  million  pounds,  owing  to  the  wet 
season.  Other  items  of  the  report  were  not  so  large- 
shipments  of  6  boxes  of  limes,  16  sacks  of  salt,  55 
barrels  of  tallow  and  7  horses.  But  I  also  note  one  big 
fish  item,  namely,  a  catch  of  7  whales  and  shipments 
of  400  barrels  of  whale  oil.  The  Florence  Hotel,  the 
Backesto  Block,  and  two  planing  mills  were  built  that 
year.  My  report  closes  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
“join”  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  for  all  to  pull 
together  for  the  good  of  the  town. 

During  the  thirties  father  was  to  lose  many  more  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries— relatives,  members  of  the  Tuesday  Club,  and  other 
dear  friends  of  both  pioneer  and  later  days.  In  1936  he  wrote  to 
his  boyhood  friend  Ed  Curtiss  that  there  was  only  one  man 
living  in  San  Diego  who  was  here  when  he  came.  He  referred  to 
George  W.  Hazzard. 

When  Melville  Klauber  died  in  1932  father  wrote  this  tribute 
to  his  memory: 
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In  the  early  eighties  there  lived  on  C  Street,  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth,  the  two  families  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abraham  Klauber  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Mar- 
ston;  the  one  a  Jewish  family  of  European  origin,  cos¬ 
mopolitan  in  social  life  and  liberal  in  religion;  the 
other  a  family  of  Puritan  New  England  origin  and 
midwest  American  culture.  It  is  pleasant  to  record 
that  these  families  of  such  diverse  history  lived  in 
kindly  neighborhood  fellowship  then  and  have  hap¬ 
pily  done  so  ever  since.  Thus,  having  known  Melville 
Klauber  since  his  childhood  I  wish  to  pay  to  his 
memory  a  tribute  of  personal  regard  and  public 
honor. 

The  general  outlines  of  Mr.  Klauber’s  career  have 
been  well  presented  in  the  press  notices.  Generous 
recognition  has  been  given  of  his  remarkable  business 
life,  so  strongly  marked  by  integrity  and  capacity;  his 
notable  civic  service,  so  intelligent  and  sound;  and  of 
many  other  fine  community  interests.  I  wish  to  write 
a  little  more  definitely  concerning  his  personality  and 
character. 

Mr.  Klauber  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  certain 
grace  of  bearing  that  was  attractive.  With  this  there 
came  in  time  a  culture  of  the  heart  and  mind  that 
blossomed  with  his  personality.  How  many  qualities, 
such  as  courtesy  and  kindness,  courage  and  modesty, 
patience,  tolerance,  justice  and  good  will,  were 
blended  into  his  strong,  enduring  character.  The 
charm  of  his  manner  adorned  these  homely  virtues 
with  simplicity  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Klauber’s  character  was  well  balanced.  He 
never  did  erratic  things.  He  acted  with  decision  but  he 
took  thought  beforehand.  He  was  self  reliant  but  gave 
heed  to  the  judgment  of  others.  He  was  thoughtful, 
serious  and  dignified  but  also  a  cheerful  companion 
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and  genial  host;  always  a  happy  and  hopeful  man. 

His  temper  was  conservative  but  not  illiberal.  He 
studied  the  Russian  radical  movement  in  Russia  itself, 
and  although  he  regarded  it  as  a  dangerous  change  he 
treated  it  sympathetically.  This  tolerant  spirit  per¬ 
vaded  his  daily  thinking  and  living;  and  it  cast  such  a 
warm  light  even  on  controversy  that  kindly  feelings 
held  their  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Klauber  mastered  the  art 
of  living  to  a  degree  that  is  attained  by  few.  The 
shadows  of  life  fell  upon  him  at  times,  but  he  bore 
himself  bravely.  He  carried  on  in  patience  and  with 
such  serenity  as  will  ever  be  an  ideal  to  his  friends. 
Neither  was  ordinary  life  a  straining,  feverish  race.  He 
lived  simply  and  quietly,  doing  the  day’s  heavy  work 
with  such  skill  and  orderliness  that  it  was  an  invigorat¬ 
ing  experience  rather  than  a  burden. 

This  does  not  imply  that  he  was  not  a  hard  worker. 
On  the  contrary  his  concentration  on  a  task  was 
unusually  strong.  Indeed,  I  should  call  thoroughness 
one  of  his  outstanding  characteristics.  It  probably 
limited  his  range  of  activities,  but  it  gave  him  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  what  he  undertook.  He  studied  a  problem  with 
painstaking  diligence  and  was  slow  to  express  his 
opinion  until  he  got  a  first  hand  understanding  of  the 
matter.  For  this  reason  a  “report”  from  Melville 
Klauber  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  “water 
question”  or  “transportation  charges”  was  a  clear, 
authoritative  statement  of  all  the  facts,  with  their 
meaning  and  value.  Dr.  Bard  calls  this  his  “under¬ 
standing  intelligence,”  a  very  significant  phrase. 

In  the  beautiful  appreciation  of  his  friend  which  Dr. 
Bard  gave  at  the  funeral  service  he  fittingly  said  that 
we  may  think  of  Mr.  Klauber  as  “the  ideal  citizen!’ 
How  completely  he  fulfilled  this  high  standard  as  a 
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San  Diego  citizen!  Coming  from  his  San  Francisco 
birthplace  at  the  age  of  five  years,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  California  and  in  the  infancy  of  New  San 
Diego,  he  is  both  a  product  and  a  maker  of  our  history. 

We  deeply  grieve  that  the  rich  autumnal  years  of  life 
have  been  denied  him,  but  we  may  rejoice  that  for 
half  a  century  his  life  was  a  vital  contribution  to  our 
state  and  city. 

It  is  well  to  pause  and  gratefully  reflect  upon  the 
value  of  such  a  life  whose  heritage  we  hold  and  enjoy. 
Think  of  the  streams  of  influence  that  flow  onward  in 
the  lives  of  kindred  and  friends;  think  of  the  solid 
foundations  of  community  welfare  that  he  helped  to 
build.  And  better  still,  linger  over  the  sweet  memories 
of  his  gracious  presence.  They  have  a  gentle  quality 
and  they  warm  the  heart.  “His  life  was  gentle!’ 

In  memory  of  Charles  S.  Hamilton  whose  life  had  meant  so 
much  to  our  family  and  whose  death  occurred  on  March  17, 
1933,  father  wrote: 

The  death  of  Charles  S.  Hamilton  at  the  age  of  85 
undoubtedly  stirs  the  recollections  of  old  residents. 

He  came  to  San  Diego  in  1869  when  it  was  a  mere 
village,  and  for  40  years  was  a  leading  figure  in  its  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  life.  Having  known  him  intimately 
since  1870  it  may  be  fitting  for  me  to  add  a  few  words 
to  the  appreciations  which  already  have  appeared. 

The  great  majority  of  our  citizens  can  have  no 
realization  of  the  forceful  and  influential  man  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  in  the  early  and  middle  years  of  the 
city’s  modern  era.  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  was  held 
in  higher  esteem  or  enjoyed  more  respect  and  honor. 

As  a  business  man  his  integrity  was  more  than 
unquestioned;  it  was  a  mighty  bulwark.  At  one  time 
the  city  was  obliged  to  place  valuable  lands  in  trust  to 
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secure  a  railroad  company  for  great  outlays  that  might 
make  San  Diego  its  western  terminus.  The  people  had 
such  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Hamilton  that  the 
property  was  conveyed  to  him,  in  trust,  without  bonds. 

Though  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  close  attention  to  his 
business,  he  devoted  much  time  to  public  affairs  and 
was  an  acknowledged  leader.  His  activities  in  civic  and 
educational  movements  were  constant  and  inspiring. 

Politically  he  was  a  Democrat,  a  strong  one  of  the 
Grover  Cleveland  type.  And  he  was  a  thorough  dem¬ 
ocrat  socially,  treating  everybody,  even  the  poorest 
Indians,  with  kindness  and  courtesy. 

If  I  should  tell  all  I  think  of  the  character  of  Charles 
Hamilton  it  probably  would  be  ascribed  to  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  a  friend.  But  I  sincerely  believe  that  there 
was  such  a  nobility  in  his  life  that  it  impressed  very 
deeply  a  great  company  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

People  have  told  me  that  they  have  learned  to  love 
him  just  by  the  casual  contact  of  making  purchases. 
Friendliness  seemed  to  radiate  from  him  because  of 
his  fine  temper  and  sincerity.  But  the  wonderful  thing 
about  him  was  that  with  all  his  gentleness,  he  was  firm 
as  a  rock  when  principles  were  at  stake. 

We  were  both  young  “reformers”  in  the  70’s  and 
sometimes  when  opposition  was  hard  I  would  say: 
“Now  Charley,  hadn’t  we  better  compromise  a  little 
with  those  fellows?” 

“No,  George,  not  an  inch.  I’m  sorry,  but  we’ve  got 
to  stand  against  ’em!’  Yes,  he  was  a  real  man! 

At  the  sunset  hour,  last  Friday  evening,  the  life  of 
this  oldest  and  dearest  friend  of  mine  came  to  its  close 
in  peaceful  sleep.  I  feel  the  sadness  of  farewell,  but 
deeper  still,  a  joy  in  the  memory  of  our  lifetime 
fellowship. 

San  Diego  loses  a  great  citizen  of  her  early  days,  a 
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pioneer  who  builded  wisely  and  well  for  those  who 
followed. 

The  early  years  of  the  thirties  were  disturbed  by  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  First  World  War.  Helen, 
whose  chief  concerns  were  for  peace  and  social  welfare,  helped 
to  organize  a  widely  representative  local  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mittee  in  support  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1932.  Earlier  she 
had  started  the  San  Diego  branch  of  the  Woman’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  These  activities  made  her  a  very 
unpopular  young  woman  in  a  city  where  millions  were  spent  on 
the  Army  and  Navy.  When  the  depression  was  at  its  worst  in 
San  Diego  she  was  one  of  a  group  that  attempted  to  establish  a 
Bureau  of  Employment  for  a  wiser  use  of  federal  and  county 
funds;  opposed  by  the  supervisors,  this  was  not  adopted.  In  1933 
a  San  Diego  branch  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  was 
organized  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Harper,  Helen,  and  other  friends.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  our  home. 

In  January  of  1934,  when  the  strikes  of  the  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  in  the  Imperial  Valley  occurred  and  the  growers  refused  to 
let  the  workers  meet,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
obtained  an  injunction  in  a  federal  court  to  secure  the  right  of 
free  assemblage.  Helen,  with  other  members  of  the  ACLU,  went 
to  the  valley  several  times  to  hold  meetings.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  A.  L.  Wirin,  counsel  for  the  union,  was  kidnaped  by 
a  mob.  Because  of  Helen’s  interest  a  boycott  of  the  Marston 
store  was  threatened  by  the  Imperial  Valley  farmers.  By  refusing 
to  be  intimidated  both  Arthur  and  father  upheld  Helen’s  stand. 
Father,  although  not  a  pacifist  himself,  was  sympathetic  with  all 
of  Helen’s  interests  and  very  proud  of  his  youngest  daughter. 

In  1934  father  took  his  last  trip  to  Europe.  An  incentive  was 
the  opportunity  while  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  play  chess  every 
day  with  his  son-in-law  Leal  Headley  who  was  going  with  the 
summer  seminar  of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  led  by  Dr.  G.  Sherwood  Eddy.  Father  and  I  joined  the 
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party  in  N  ew  York  and  were  privileged  to  attend  their  programs 
in  London  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  our  stay  there.  This  afforded 
us  a  rich  experience.  We  gained  an  insight  into  English  thought 
on  international  problems  through  the  lectures  of  such  men  as 
H.  N.  Brailsford,  Viscount  Cecil,  Lord  Eustace  Percy,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gilbert  Murray  in  lectures  at  Toynbee  Hall,  presided  over 
by  the  wise  and  witty  Dr.  J.  J.  Mallon.  We  were  entertained  by 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury  in  the  beautiful  Deanery  in  Canterbury 
and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Lambeth  Palace  in 
London.  It  is  difficult  now  to  believe  that  we  ever  chatted  with 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  so  elegant  in  his  black  knee  breeches, 
so  cordial  in  his  manner,  at  a  tea,  a  very  high  tea ,  in  the  banquet 
room  of  the  palace.  We  were  received  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at 
10  Downing  Street  by  Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald,  had 
tea  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Clement  Attlee  on  the  terrace  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  attended  a  garden  party  at  Cliveden, 
the  country  home  of  Lord  and  Lady  Astor.  Education  spiced 
with  glamor  filled  our  days  until  the  Eddy  party  left  for  the 
Continent. 

The  leisurely  weeks  that  followed  contained  many  pleasures: 
sightseeing  with  California  friends,  visits  in  English  homes, 
luncheon  beside  the  moat  in  Lady  Palmer’s  exquisite  garden  of 
Crowhurst,  two  weeks  in  the  Cotswolds,  where  we  saw  six  lovely 
gardens.  Leal  joined  us  in  Paris,  went  to  Rouen  with  us,  and 
played  chess  with  father  all  the  way  home. 

In  1935  Helen’s  marriage  took  place  in  a  simple  but  lovely 
home  wedding  on  the  afternoon  of  June  29.  The  Bades  were  in 
Palestine,  but  the  Headleys  were  all  here;  also  our  San  Diego 
relatives  and  our  new  Beardsley  relatives,  and  some  of  Helen’s 
oldest  friends. 

In  1936  father  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  his  son-in-law 
William  Bade  and  in  1937  by  the  death  of  John  Nolen.  Because 
they  had  so  many  interests  in  common  father  felt  their  loss 
keenly.  In  1938  Elizabeth  and  her  children  came  to  make  their 
home  with  us. 
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Something  of  the  temper  of  father’s  mind  and  the  changing 
tempo  of  his  life  as  he  approached  the  age  of  ninety  appears  in 
his  letters.  Here  are  a  few  quotations  from  them: 

To  Mr.  Wangenheim  from  Northfield  on  October  26,  1936: 

One  reason  for  coming  to  Northfield  once  a  year  is 
that  it  gives  me  time  to  think,  to  meditate.  At  home 
the  constant  press  of  family,  claimants  and  solicitors, 
gives  little  time  for  reflection.  As  old  age  draws  on,  I 
enjoy  the  longer  periods  for  thinking  over  a  wide  field, 
the  past,  the  present  and  the  future.  But  not  wide  in  a 
historic  or  prophetic  sense,  only,  or  mostly,  personal. 

I  presume  this  is  a  common  habit  of  old  men  and  it 
proves  that  I  am  getting  old.  So  far  my  legs  have  been 
steady,  but  pretty  soon  they  will  give  out  and  I’ll  be 
limping  over  the  golf  course  and  resting  on  the  fence. 

To  the  Reverend  Willard  Thorp,  January  5,  1938: 

I  am  going  around  nowadays  to  fiftieth  anniversaries, 
sometimes  to  sixtieth.  Pomona  College  celebration 
was  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  that  has  happened  to 
me  for  a  long  time.  It  of  course  fell  to  me  to  take  quite 
a  part  in  the  Founders  Day  exercises  as  I  am  the  only 
trustee  left  of  the  original  group.  My  real  participa¬ 
tion,  however,  was  in  writing  my  “Recollections,”  a 
book  of  twenty-four  pages,  the  longest  book  I  ever 
wrote.  You  could  write  twenty-four  pages  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  I  presume,  but  it  took  me  nearly  twenty- 
four  days  to  do  it  and  I  was  mighty  glad  to  get  it  done 
and  off  my  hands.  Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending 
you  a  copy  and  I  think  you  will  be  bound  to  read  it 
considering  that  I  have  read  so  many  of  your  sermons! 

Last  year  I  was  quite  busy  in  winding  up  the  affairs 
of  Presidio  Park.  I  prepared  a  guide  book,  wrote  a 
sketch  of  the  park  itself  and  also  sketches  of  the  other 
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parks  in  San  Diego.  I  am  sending  those  also  with  the 
Pomona  College  booklet.  As  one  “author”  to  another, 
let  us  read  with  mutual  sympathy  and  forbearance! 

Mrs.  Marston  on  the  tenth  of  this  month  will  have 
been  in  bed  three  months,  but  she  is  now  getting  up 
and  sitting  in  a  chair  about  an  hour  a  day.  Gradually 
she  will  be  able  to  walk  again.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
trying  experience  for  her,  but  she  has  not  suffered  the 
pain  that  she  sometimes  has  in  other  illnesses. 

Betsy  Bade  is  going  to  the  Roosevelt  Junior  High 
and  Billy  lives  at  the  Ojai  School.  He  was  here  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  has  just  gone  back.  Billy 
and  Betsy  are  both  about  as  advanced  in  some  respects 
as  I  was  when  I  came  to  San  Diego  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

I  notice  this  especially  in  their  use  of  words.  The  other 
day  Billy  happened  to  be  in  my  arm  chair  as  I  came 
into  the  living  room.  He  stood  up  at  once  and  said, 
“This  is  your  chair,  grandpa!’  When  I  said,  “Never 
mind,  I  will  take  this  other  one!’  Billy  replied,  “No, 
grandpa,  you  should  sit  in  your  traditional  place!’ 

To  Mr.  Wangenheim,  in  reference  to  mother’s  and  his  sixtieth 
anniversary: 

Laura  and  you  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  our  happy 
celebration.  Your  flowers  and  the  album  are  deeply 
appreciated,  but  we  feel  more  happy  in  your  friend¬ 
ship  than  in  any  gifts.  Our  acquaintance  with  Laura 
covers  about  the  whole  of  the  sixty  years  and  with  you 
forty  years  or  more,  I  think.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
all  that  you  have  been  to  us.  Your  acquaintance  has 
been  a  real  enrichment  to  my  life,  bringing  into  it 
many  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  that  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  had.  I  shall  have  to  write  a  separate 
and  individual  letter  to  Laura  to  express  all  I  would 
like  to  say  to  her,  but  I  shall  wait  until  my  hand  is  a 
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little  steadier  for  penning  a  private  and  intimate  letter 
which  of  course  she  would  not  show  to  you! 

We  are  going  north  this  afternoon.  I  have  a  number 
of  acknowledgments  to  make  and  therefore  you  must 
be  satisfied  with  this  hasty  dictation.  I  just  want  to 
add  that  the  Royal  Album*  will  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  my  King  Boris  decoration,  both  of  them  being 
splendid  memorials  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary. 

Mother’s  illness  was  the  result  of  a  fall,  after  which  she  could 
not  walk  without  assistance.  She  spent  most  of  the  last  three  years 
of  her  life  upstairs,  the  mornings  in  her  sunny  bedroom,  the 
afternoons  in  the  sitting  room  with  the  fireplace  or  in  the  guest 
room  with  its  west  sunshine.  We  celebrated  the  sixtieth  wedding 
anniversary  with  a  festive  little  luncheon  in  the  upstairs  sitting 
room.  Helen  and  Arthur  came  and  for  a  little  jollity  in  the 
bosom  of  the  family  we  decorated  father  with  his  Bulgarian 
medal.  In  the  afternoon  mother  was  able  to  receive  a  few  of  the 
guests  who  came  to  tea. 

One  more  quotation,  from  a  letter  of  December  23,  1938,  to 
Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberly: 

Mrs.  Marston  and  I,  as  you  know,  are  growing  old.  She 
is  85  and  I  am  88.  I  have  good  health  but  she  is  an 
invalid  under  the  care  of  nurses.  But  this  Christmas 
time  is  gentle  with  her  and  she  is  coming  from  her 
chamber  to  the  ground  floor  of  our  house  to  take 
dinner  with  us  on  Christmas  Day.  We  are  both  giving 
up  responsibility  of  carrying  the  universe  on  our 
shoulders  and  are  enjoying  very  much  the  leisure  that 
is  accorded  to  those  who  aren’t  good  for  much  activity. 

An  evening  in  my  armchair  reading  a  good  book  or 
playing  chess  is  so  much  more  comfortable  than 
attending  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting  in  a  little 
stuffy  room  down-town! 

*  I  his  portfolio  with  a  crest  on  the  cover  was  a  European  souvenir. 
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CHAPTER  39 


The  Last  Years 


lthough  the  forties  brought  great  changes  in  his 
\  life,  father  did  not  seem  really  old  until  he  was 
[  nearing  his  ninety-third  year.  The  infirmities  of  old 
aSe  began  to  make  themselves  felt  after  ninety,  yet 
for  two  more  years  he  was  able  to  be  quite  active. 

Mother,  who  had  fulfilled  her  life  in  a  very  beautiful  way, 
died  on  October  7,  1940.  At  her  funeral  service,  held  in  our 
home,  Dr.  Blaisdell  spoke  with  delicate  appreciation  of  her 
lovely  qualities  of  spirit.  The  Pine  Hills  cottage  was  a  haven 
for  father  that  fall  and  Harriet’s  home  in  Minnesota  the  next 
spring. 

On  October  28,  1941,  father  dictated  a  letter  to  Harriet: 


I  hope  that  from  time  to  time  Mary  and  Beth  have 
advised  you  of  the  vicissitudes  of  my  precarious  health. 
I  note  that  you  have  been  more  or  less  alarmed  but  let 
me  assure  you,  dear,  that  as  fast  as  I  get  sick  I  recover 
faster  still.  I  notice  that  most  people  over  ninety  have 
some  sick  spells  and  I  don’t  think  it  should  occasion 
too  much  solicitude  if  I  do  also. 

My  birthday,  you  know,  brought  the  bouquets  and 
candy  boxes  to  the  house  in  quantities.  I  have  had  to 
confine  myself  this  time  to  smelling  the  flowers  instead 
of  eating  the  candies.  This,  you  know,  is  a  great 
deprivation.  Our  home  party  Wednesday  afternoon 
was  a  very  happy  one.  We  have  never  had  a  more 
companionable  group  of  friends  in  the  house— nearly 
fifty  I  think.  About  half  of  them  were  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters-in-law,  nephews  and  nieces-in-law,  etc  and  the 


others  our  near  neighbors  and  a  few  of  our  best 
friends,  mostly  of  Mary’s  and  Beth’s  ages  like  Grace 
Klauber,  Alice  Halliday  and  others. 

The  dining  room  was  the  prettiest  one  in  the  house, 
as  the  table  was  very  cheerful  and  the  new  window 
with  its  outlook  on  the  park  and  terrace  was  very 
attractive  also.  Miss  Lee  was  unable  to  attend.  Sisters 
Mary  and  Lilia  and  I  were  the  only  really  old  folks. 
Little  Elizabeth  Hamilton  was  there  and  a  gay  sprite 
she  is. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  we  have  had  over  two  inches 
of  rain  in  October  and  yet  half  the  days  have  been  sun¬ 
shiny  and  pleasant.  This  whole  year  of  1941  so  far  has 
been  exceptionally  fine  in  weather  and  comfort.  The 
garden  looks  well  now  with  its  dahlias  and  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  full  bloom.  I  am  giving  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  canyon  and  I  think  that  when  you  come 
again  Leal  and  you  will  be  surprised  with  the  bloom¬ 
ing  display  of  the  lantanas— pink,  white  and  several 
shades  of  yellow. 

You  will  realize  that  I  have  recovered,  because  about 
two  weeks  ago  I  went  to  Los  Angeles  to  attend  a  trus¬ 
tees  meeting,  then  three  days  afterwards  to  Claremont 
to  take  part  in  the  inaugural  exercises  and  to  lead  in 
the  procession  of  the  Flame  Ceremony  on  Founders’ 
Day.  Last  Friday  I  attended  Founders’  Day  exercises  in 
San  Diego  and  introduced  Pomona’s  new  President, 
Dr.  E.  Wilson  Lyon.  Last  Wednesday— birthday  festivi¬ 
ties.  Since  then— acknowledging  nearly  130  greeting 
letters  and  presents.  Mary  is  in  bed  today  with  a  slight 
cold,  but  I  am  flourishing. 

The  other  day  it  just  came  to  my  mind  that  I  would 
like  to  go  to  see  you  in  Christmas  week  of  this  year! 
Will  you  be  at  home  and  will  you  arrange  to  have  the 
weather  just  decently  cold  enough  for  snow  and  sleigh  - 
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ing?  They  don’t  let  me  skate  here  anymore,  but  I’m 
sure  I  could  if  I  were  there.  This  is  just  a  little  dream. 

Oh  how  I  would  like  to  have  a  game  of  chess  with 
Leal! 

Among  the  friends  who  often  came  to  father’s  birthday  parties 
were  the  William  Templeton  Johnsons.  The  “new  window’’  in 
the  dining  room  was  designed  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Golfing  com¬ 
panion  and  associate  in  most  of  father’s  civic  endeavors,  it  was 
he  whom  father  chose  to  be  the  architect  of  the  Junipero  Serra 
Museum.  It  may  have  been  Helen  and  Templeton  Johnson  who 
commenced  calling  father  “Uncle  George,”  a  practice  which 
quickly  spread  among  his  younger  friends. 

World  War  II  brought  anxiety  and  sorrow  to  our  near  rel¬ 
atives;  the  distress  it  caused  weighed  on  father’s  mind,  but  at 
ninety-two  he  did  not  take  its  local  problems  too  seriously.  On 
February  17,  1942,  he  wrote  to  Harriet: 

I  suppose  you  know  that  Mary  is  a  defense  leader.  It  is 
her  particular  duty  to  appoint  ten  or  twelve  sector 
leaders,  who'  in  turn  appoint  the  block  leaders,  who 
are  called  (privately)  block  heads.  There  are  about 
120  blocks  in  the  district.  From  her  superior  knowl¬ 
edge  Mary  enlightens  me  about  the  use  of  sandbags 
and  sprinkling  hose  and  other  means  of  extinguishing 
bombs.  There  is  not  much  expectation  of  San  Diego 
being  attacked  by  the  Japanese,  but  the  city  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  such  a  possibility.  This  is  no  doubt  wise, 
because  if  the  Japanese  get  control  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  they  will  want  to  destroy  the  air  bases  along 
the  western  coast  from  San  Diego  to  Seattle. 

Julius  Wangenheim,  younger  than  father,  with  relatives  of 
the  Jewish  race  in  Europe,  felt  the  war  so  keenly  that  his  break¬ 
down  in  health  and  his  death  in  March  of  1942  seemed  a  war 
casualty.  Mr.  Wangenheim  had  been  the  president  of  the  San 
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Diego  branch  of  the  English  Speaking  Union.  At  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  after  his  death  father  spoke  thus  in  his  honor: 

We  are  all  of  one  mind,  I  think,  in  regarding  Mr. 
Wangenheim  as  a  man  of  unusual  distinction.  By  his 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  he  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  office  of  President  of  our  English  Speaking 
Union.  To  the  forming  of  its  policies  and  as  a  coun¬ 
selor  for  its  work,  he  brought  a  lifetime  of  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  world’s  affairs— an  invaluable 
contribution. 

In  the  intellectual  life  Mr.  Wangenheim  was  pre¬ 
eminent.  He  lived  on  a  higher  level  of  thought  than 
the  rest  of  us  do.  He  was  at  home  in  reading  the  great 
classics  of  the  world— Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch  and 
Cicero.  The  modern  names  that  attracted  him  were 
Bacon,  Shakespeare  and  Browning.  He  actually  liked 
and  understood  Robert  Browning!  He  not  only 
excelled  in  his  knowledge  of  literature  but  he  was  a 
student  and  a  friend  of  the  fine  arts,  a  great  reader  of 
ancient  and  modern  history  and  an  expert  in  the 
higher  mathematics. 

Besides  these  cultural  qualifications  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  business  world,  being  for  many  years  the  lead¬ 
ing  financial  authority  in  this  city.  Then  to  finish  the 
round  of  his  abilities  Mr.  Wangenheim  stood  out  as  a 
great  citizen,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  community,  using  the  best  powers  of  his  mind  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city  in  which  he  lived. 

We  may  well  be  proud  of  him  as  the  head  of  our 
Society.  We  remember  distinctly  his  qualities  as  a  gra¬ 
cious  host  to  our  distinguished  guests,  his  able  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  important  meetings  of  the  Society  and  the 
fine  judgment  he  used  in  settling  questions  of  admin¬ 
istration.  One  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wangenheim  was 
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his  adherence  to  high  standards.  He  stood  firmly 
against  compromises.  It  may  at  times  have  seemed  as 
if  he  were  too  unyielding,  but  in  a  world  where  men 
are  weak  and  vacillating  it  is  wonderfully  good  to  have 
a  kind  of  Stonewall  Jackson  to  depend  upon. 

Those  of  us  who  were  closely  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Wangenheim  feel  deeply  saddened  in  the  loss  of  a 
very  genial  friend.  Many  who  admired  his  mental 
capacity  were  unaware  of  his  lighter  side,  which  was 
so  humorous  and  charming.  In  these  days  of  abnormal 
stress  and  excitement  it  is  good  to  remember  the  man 
who  loved  the  quiet  old  life  of  the  pioneer  San  Diego 
--the  clear  headed  business  man,  who  cared  more  for 
beauty  than  for  business  and  used  his  talents  so 
generously  for  his  fellow  citizens. 

We  do  well  to  honor  the  memory  of  Julius  Wangen¬ 
heim.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  a  silent  tribute. 

Among  Mr.  Wangenheim’s  papers  was  found  this  beautiful 
expression  of  his  appreciation  of  father.  It  was  probably  written 
early  in  1940.  Its  opening  sentence  refers  to  the  Park  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee  of  1902. 

This  was  my  first  really  close  association  with  Mr. 
Marston.  It  was  not  until  our  close  cooperation  in 
park  work,  and  subsequently  in  all  public  matters, 
that  I  began  fully  to  appreciate  him,  and  to  be  proud 
of  our  ever-growing  friendship.  I  came  more  and  more 
to  admire  him  the  more  I  knew  him,  and  I  believe 
him  to  be  not  only  the  finest  citizen  of  San  Diego 
(which  he  is  acknowledged  to  be)  but  the  finest  char¬ 
acter  I  have  ever  known.  Aristocratic  in  culture,  he  is 
democratic  in  spirit.  A  successful  business  man,  he  is 
generosity  itself  in  private  and  public  giving;  a  man 
of  education  through  and  through,  he  is  modesty  itself 
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without  a  touch  of  dogmatism.  Sympathetic  in  every 
worthy  cause,  he  feels  strongly  every  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  injustice.  He  is  the  only  person  I  have  known  that 
hasn’t  remotely  been  spoiled  by  success  and  the 
accumulation  of  money;  the  latter  he  regards  as  a 
public  trust.  All  these  graces  and  accomplishments 
he  caps  besides  with  a  splendid  sense  of  humor,  and  in 
this  he  is  quite  inimitable.  He  is  now  ninety  years  old, 
and  not  one  whit  of  all  these  fine  things  have  changed 
a  bit;  he  still  golfs  with  the  best  of  them,  and  is  the 
center  of  attraction  at  the  Ice  Skating  Rink  on  Mon¬ 
day  nights.  It  is  one  of  my  greatest  privileges  to  think 
of  him  as  my  closest  friend,  with  whom  all  these  years, 
there  has  never  been  one  instance  of  unpleasantness. 

The  occasion  of  father’s  last  public  speaking  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Wednesday  Club  on  October  20,  1943.  His  address,  partly 
read,  and  partly  spoken  with  impromptu  interpolations,  loses 
much  in  print,  but  here  is  the  text: 

Madam  Chairman  and  Ladies  of 
the  Wednesday  Club: 

I  appreciate  very  much  indeed  your  kind  invitation 
to  speak  today.  In  the  Marston  family  Wednesday 
Club  is  a  household  word  and  over  a  period  of  many 
years  I  have  received  dinner  table  reports  of  your 
meetings. 

Let  me  first  give  a  word  of  explanation  about  the 
change  of  the  title  for  my  talk.  When  Mrs.  Graves 
asked  me  to  speak  I  told  her  that  I  would  like  to  have 
the  subject  “Education  of  Life!’  She  suggested  that  I 
make  it  quite  personal,  very  personal  indeed,  as  you 
ladies  of  the  Club,  notwithstanding  your  high-brow 
reputation,  like  chatty  and  personal  talks  better  than 
serious  didactic  addresses!  So  I  am  going  to  speak  to 


the  title  “The  Education  of  George  Marston,”  the 
most  presumptuous,  preposterous  thing  I  have  ever 
done  in  my  life.  The  modest  lecturer  in  using  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  “I”  generally  says,  “please  excuse  this 
personal  reference!’  As  my  talk  is  all  personal  from 
beginning  to  end,  I  humbly  ask  you  to  excuse  the 
whole  thing. 

I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the  township  of  Koshko- 
nong,  Wisconsin.  I  chose  a  farm  for  my  birthplace, 
because  Abraham  Lincoln  and  many  other  great 
Americans  originated  on  farms.  I  was  quite  a  preco¬ 
cious  child  and  at  the  age  of  one  induced  my  father 
to  move  to  the  city.  This  city  was  the  village  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  about  four  miles  north  of  Koshkonong,  and 
it  took  its  name  from  General  Atkinson,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  American  forces  in  the  Black  Hawk 
Indian  War. 

Black  Hawk  was  an  Indian  chief  and  his  name 
served  the  same  purpose  in  Fort  Atkinson  that  the 
name  of  Cabrillo  does  in  San  Diego.  Instead  of  Cabril- 
lo  cigars  and  a  Cabrillo  Theatre,  we  had  a  Black  Hawk 
race  horse.  Black  Hawk  clubs,  etc.  Thus  began  my 
education  in  history,  which  developed  later  in  my 
founding  of  the  Historical  Museum  on  Presidio  Hill! 

I  had  an  ordinary  elementary  education  in  the  three 
R’s,  but  I  remember  quite  well  one  extra  course  in 
anatomy  and  physiology.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  won¬ 
derful  text  book  that  was  used.  This  little  book  with 
its  funny  pictures  must  have  been  the  source  of  that 
school  boy’s  celebrated  essay  on  man:  “Man  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  pieces— the  head,  the  chest  and  the 
stomach.  The  head  contains  the  brain,  if  any;  the 
chest  contains  lungs  and  liver,  and  the  stomach  con¬ 
tains  the  vowels  A,  E,  I,  O,  U  and  sometimes  W!’ 

In  those  boyhood  days  I  got  a  good  physical  educa- 
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tion.  Rock  River,  quite  a  large  stream,  ran  through 
the  center  of  Fort  Atkinson  and  on  this  river  I  learned 
swimming,  boating,  fishing  and  skating.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  my  legs  in  skating  deserves  mention,  because 
the  only  national  reputation  I  ever  made  came  later  as 
a  skater.  A  French  Canadian  named  Dargaval  taught 
me  the  art  of  skating  in  curves,  outside  and  inside 
edge,  right  and  left,  forward  and  backward— the  foun¬ 
dation  for  figure  skating.  So  it  happened  that  in  my 
91st  year  here  in  San  Diego  I  made  quite  a  sensation 
as  the  oldest  skater  in  California.  In  Minnesota  I  was 
introduced  to  a  gentleman  who  looked  at  me  quite 
intently  and  said,  “Ah,  Marston  the  skater!’  With  great 
pride  I  said,  “Yes,  sir,  that’s  me!’ 

The  best  part  of  my  education  was  given  to  me  by 
my  mother.  It  was  a  religious  training  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Puritan  type  which  we  do  not  like  very  much 
now.  But  say  what  you  will  about  its  stern  theology,  it 
gave  to  youth  a  sense  of  accountability  to  God  and  a 
conscience  that  led  toward  good  and  was  an  armor 
against  wrong.  My  mother  was  stern  in  theory  but 
gentle  in  practice.  If  there  is  any  good  in  me  it  comes 
from  her. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  entered  Beloit  College 
Academy,  a  preparatory  school  for  college  entrance.  I 
spent  four  years*  there  studying  principally  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  classical  college  preparatory  course.  I  can 
remember  only  one  Greek  word,  but  my  education  in 
the  Latin  language  was  more  enduring.  I  can, still  say 
hie,  haec,  hoc,  bonus-a-um  and  the  first  line  of  Virgil’s 
“Aeneid”  which  I  pronounced  in  this  way:  Arma  vi 
rumque  cano  Trolae,  qui  primus  ab  oris.  This  may 
sound  rather  archaic  to  modern  students.  It  has  been 
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of  great  service  to  me  in  my  dry  goods  businessl  The 
father  of  Dr.  Blaisdell  of  Pomona  College  was  my 
teacher  of  English  and  we  boys  had  to  write  many  com¬ 
positions.  I  wrote  one  on  the  subject  of  alcohol,  which 
I  think  was  my  masterpiece.  It  opened  with  this  star¬ 
tling  sentence:  “Alcohol  is  a  great  evil;  ten  drops 
placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  cat  will  produce  instant 
death!’  I  failed  to  give  any  scientific  proof  for  this 
statement,  but  the  professor  marked  my  composition 
“very  good!’  Although  the  present  college  preparatory 
courses  are  better  than  they  were  in  my  time  I  think 
that  Beloit  Academy  gave  me  a  good  training  in  habits 
of  study,  in  selection  of  reading,  in  morals  and 
conduct. 

Instead  of  entering  Beloit  College  at  the  close  of 
this  preparatory  course  I  took  up  work  in  a  grist  mill 
for  a  half  year  and  then  for  a  few  months  I  clerked  in 
a  bank  where  I  learned  double  entry  bookkeeping.  In 
the  following  nine  months  I  took  a  special  course  of 
lectures  in  Michigan  University.  This  closed  my 
school  education  and  on  October  20,  1870,  just  73 
years  ago  today,  I  was  in  San  Francisco  with  my  father, 
preparing  to  take  ship  on  the  next  day  for  San  Diego. 
After  three  days  on  the  side-wheel  steamer  Senator ,  we 
reached  the  harbor.  So  thus  at  the  age  of  20  I  began 
my  San  Diego  life. 

My  business  life  covers  a  period  of  seventy-three 
years— one  half  year  as  a  clerk  in  the  Horton  House, 
one  year  as  assistant  bookkeeper,  salesman  and  general 
clerk  in  the  pioneer,  general  merchandise  store  of 
Aaron  Pauly  8c  Sons,  one  year  in  the  retail  store  of 
Joseph  Nash,  five  years  in  partnership  with  Charles 
Hamilton  in  a  dry  goods  and  grocery  store,  then  thirty- 
four  years  in  the  dry  goods  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  George  W.  Marston,  and  from  1912  to  the 
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present  time— thirty-one  and  one  half  years— under  the 
firm  name  of  The  Marston  Company.  That  covers 
enough  experience  in  years  to  have  given  me  at  least  a 
good  business  education.  Let  me  touch  briefly  on  some 
features  of  the  various  periods. 

My  eighteen  months  in  the  Horton  House  and  the 
Pauly  store  was  the  most  adventuresome  and  pictur¬ 
esque  time  of  my  life.  The  Horton  House,  although  a 
structure  of  only  two  and  one  half  stories  in  height, 
was  the  most  imposing  building  in  the  town,  having 
the  same  frontage  on  Broadway  that  the  Grant  Hotel 
has  today.  It  was  the  center  of  public  life.  In  those 
early  days  its  spacious  parlors  provided  ample  room 
for  committee  meetings  and  social  gatherings  and  its 
dining  room  was  a  fine  place  for  banquets  and  dances. 
San  Diego  was  then  in  the  heyday  of  its  pioneer  activi¬ 
ties.  Two  steamers  a  week  were  bringing  crowds  of 
speculators,  business  men,  miners  and  health  seekers. 
All  the  stages  came  to  the  Horton  House  doorway— 
the  Old  Town  stage  once  an  hour,  the  Los  Angeles 
stage  once  a  day,  the  Julian  stage  once  a  week,  and 
stages  from  Fort  Yuma  two  or  three  times  a  month. 
This  contact  of  mine  with  all  these  people  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  education  to  a  callow  youth  from  a  rural 
village  in  Wisconsin.  Senator  Leroy  Wright  likes  to 
joke  about  George  Marston  being  an  expert  bar  tender 
in  the  old  Horton  House.  This  is  a  slight  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  I  used  to  collect  the  day’s  receipts  of  the  bar 
room  and  was  accustomed  to  remark  to  the  bar  tender 
that  it  was  a  good  day  when  the  till  was  filled  with 
money.  This  would  have  shocked  my  mother,  who 
would  have  regarded  such  money  as  the  wages  of 
iniquity. 

In  April  1871  I  changed  my  occupation  to  the  Pauly 
store,  because  my  father  wanted  me  to  learn  the  mer- 
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cantile  business.  The  Pauly  store  was  a  wonder.  It  was 
located  at  the  foot  of  Fifth  Street  and  was  built  on 
piles  on  the  very  edge  of  the  bay.  At  high  tide  we  heard 
the  water  splashing  under  the  floor.  This  store  kept 
everything  that  the  people  needed  and  it  bought 
everything  that  they  produced  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
mines  of  the  county— wheat,  wool,  butter  and  eggs, 
gold  bars  from  Julian  and  gold  dust  from  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Pauly  Company  was  in  charge  of  the 
steamer  wharf  and  was  forwarding  agent  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  goods  from  San  Francisco  to  Yuma  and  Tuc¬ 
son.  On  Steamer  days  our  business  place  was  a  scene 
of  great  activity— twelve-mule  teams  loading  up  with 
freight,  and  besides  the  usual  business,  the  selling  of 
San  Francisco  drafts  just  as  a  bank  would  do,  as  the 
Pauly  Company  sent  its  gold  bullion  to  San  Francisco 
and  established  a  large  credit  there.  I  was  a  kind  of 
banking  clerk  in  these  days,  writing  remittance  checks 
for  both  merchants  and  townspeople.  Thus  in  the 
Pauly  store  I  got  a  general  business  education  that  was 
a  good  foundation  for  my  later  business  life. 

After  my  clerking  for  one  year  with  Joseph  Nash, 
Charles  Hamilton  and  I  bought  out  his  business  on 
credit  and  ran  a  retail  grocery  and  dry  goods  shop  for 
five  years.  Hamilton  was  two  or  three  years  older  than 
I  and  had  had  considerable  experience  in  merchandis¬ 
ing.  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  him.  He  was  a  rare 
character  and  the  only  fault  he  had  was  that  he  was  too 
honest  for  me.  He  usually  told  the  customers  all  the 
bad  points  about  an  article  rather  than  the  good  points 
and  I  thought  it  was  a  little  too  honest  to  advertise  our 
butter  as  being  “as  good  as  you  could  expect  in  the 
summer  time  after  its  long  transportation  from  Poway!’ 
We  were  not  only  partners,  but  very  good  friends  and 
married  two  sisters— Elizabeth  and  Anna  Lee  Gunn. 


What  an  education  these  marriages  were  for  both  of 
us,  as  the  Gunn  girls  were  school  teachers! 

In  1878  I  started  out  for  myself  in  the  dry  goods 
business  and  Hamilton  took  the  groceries  and  hard¬ 
ware.  My  training  as  a  general  merchandise  clerk  was 
not  especially  serviceable  in  the  dry  goods  business. 
For  instance,  when  I  was  buying  my  first  invoices  of 
women’s  hosiery  in  the  city  of  Boston,  I  selected  only 
the  white  and  unbleached  hose.  The  salesman  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  buy  some  black  hose.  “Is  that  for  mourn¬ 
ing?”  I  asked.  “Oh,  no,”  he  said,  “it  is  becoming  very 
fashionable!’  “Well,”  said  I,  “I  never  heard  of  it,  but  I 
will  take  two  dozen  to  try,  six  pairs  of  each  of  the 
medium  sizes!’  This  amounted  to  about  $9.00.  As  the 
Marston  store  sold  over  $2,000  worth  of  colored 
hosiery  in  one  day  last  year,  the  little  purchase  of  $9.00 
worth  of  black  hose  looks  rather  feeble.  Experience 
proved  to  be  my  best  teacher  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  I  could  buy  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  without 
fear. 

For  30  years  I  personally  sold  goods  over  the 
counter.  I  could  cut  silks  and  velvets  on  the  bias,  talk 
glibly  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  textiles  and  give  in¬ 
structions  in  the  art  of  dressmaking— very  valuable. 
But  I  take  special  pride  in  remembering  how  I  could 
wrap  up  a  hoop  skirt.  By  slapping  it  down  on  the 
counter  with  a  quick  turn  of  the  wrists  the  balloon  of 
wires  was  changed  into  a  neat  little  wheel  of  2  inches 
thick  and  8  inches  in  diameter. 

I  might  say  something  quite  diverting  and  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting,  probably,  about  the  education  I  have 
got  from  my  association  with  women— one  wife,  four 
daughters,  unnumbered  nieces  and  cousins,  hundreds 
of  employees  and  thousands  of  women  customers.  But 
I  haven’t  time  today  to  develop  this  interesting  vein. 
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Besides  that,  it  would  be  too  personal.  This  little 
squib  is  just  a  hint  of  the  line  I  might  take: 

O  woman  in  your  shopping  sprees, 
Uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to  please, 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow 
A  ministering  angel  thou; 

But  when  you  buy  an  Easter  hat 
You’re  anything  but  that. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  a  business  education 
amounts  to  much.  The  business  life  has  been  belittled, 
especially  in  the  older  civilizations,  and  to  quite  an 
extent  even  in  England  today.  In  my  judgment  an 
education  that  enables  a  man  to  make  a  living  for  him¬ 
self  and  provide  well  for  his  family  is  very  much  worth 
while.  Is  it  not  pathetic  to  note  that  accomplished  men 
in  the  professions,  especially  artists,  sometimes  leave 
to  their  widows  scarcely  a  pittance?  But  business  is  far 
more  than  making  money.  It  can  be  developed  into 
an  art.  It  trained  me  to  work  and  to  work  hard  if 
necessary.  It  taught  me  to  dispatch  business  and  to 
exercise  patience  and  perseverance.  It  develops  the 
capacity  to  make  decisions  quickly  and  with  judgment. 
Good  judgment  is  a  great  personal  quality.  It  saves  dis¬ 
astrous  mistakes.  Why  do  college  professors,  lawyers, 
doctors,  intelligent  persons,  both  men  and  women,  fre¬ 
quently  invest  in  promised  ten  and  twelve  percent 
investment  schemes  when  the  most  ordinary  business 
man  knows  that  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  against  the 
soundness  of  such  business  promises?  A  great  thing  in 
business  is  to  learn  the  value  of  organization.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  I  once  asked  John  Wanamaker  if  it  wasn’t 
quite  a  job  for  him  to  manage  sixty  departments  in  his 
great  store  and  also  run  the  biggest  Sunday  School  in 
the  world.  He  smiled  and  said  that  the  Sunday  School 
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was  quite  a  job,  but  that  he  treated  the  sixty  depart¬ 
ments  as  if  they  were  sixty  clocks.  He  wound  them  up 
and  they  ran  themselves.  In  other  words,  he  knew  how 
to  organize  his  business  so  that  he  could  be  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  and 
do  many  other  important  things.  My  granddaughter, 
Annalee,  once  said  to  her  mother  that  grandpa  didn’t 
work  at  all.  He  just  sat  in  his  chair  and  looked  around. 
I  had  learned  a  little  bit  of  the  Wanamaker  wisdom. 

Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  took  hold  of  public  affairs 
quite  early.  We  started  a  free  public  reading  room  on 
Fifth  Street  and  helped  to  organize  the  first  free  library 
and  the  first  so-called  Benevolent  Society  of  San  Diego. 
In  1873  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  later  on  President  of  the  Chamber  for  two  terms. 
Then  in  1887  and  1888  I  was  a  City  Councilman. 
Long  before  that  I  was  elected  a  Ruling  Elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  I  was  only  a  Presbyterian  for 
accommodation  at  that  time,  but  they  had  to  use  boys 
for  important  offices  in  those  days.  My  father  used  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  came  from  the  east 
to  Wisconsin  and  was  elected  to  be  a  constable.  He 
wrote  back  to  his  father  in  Massachusetts,  ‘‘Come  west, 
father,  anybody  can  get  an  office  out  here!’ 

My  early  experience  in  civic  affairs,  welfare  clubs, 
etc.  naturally  led  to  more  important  things  later  on, 
like  being  president  of  a  paper  railroad  company, 
trustee  of  Pomona  College,  chairman  of  Building  and 
Grounds  Committee  for  the  Exposition,  etc.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  one  kind  of  work  led  to  another  kind.  This 
contact  with  other  men  and  these  new  problems  added 
in  a  certain  sense  to  my  business  education.  I  realize 
I  was  not  a  trustee  of  Pomona  College  because  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  education  of  schools,  but  because  I 
was  supposed  to  have  some  capacity  for  managing  its 
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business  and  administrative  affairs.  However,  these 
outside  interests  were  of  great  value  in  broadening  my 
outlook  on  life  and  heightening  my  ideals. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  what  is  frequently  termed  self 
education.  My  family  training  and  my  years  in  Beloit 
Academy  undoubtedly  gave  me  a  love  for  good  read¬ 
ing.  On  the  steamer  coming  to  San  Diego  I  had  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  Gibbon’s  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,”  which  I  read  so  steadily  even  when  the  boat 
was  pitching  to  and  fro  that  I  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  gentleman  on  deck,  who  asked  me  what  I  was  read¬ 
ing.  He  thought  it  was  pretty  stiff  literature  for  an 
ocean  voyage.  I  have  kept  up  the  reading  of  good  lit¬ 
erature  in  a  moderate  way  all  my  life— mostly  in  Amer¬ 
ican  and  English  classics.  However,  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac  and  Tolstoy,  and 
strangely  enough,  perhaps,  have  very  much  enjoyed 
the  reading  of  Amiel’s  Journal. 

I  have  given  more  attention  to  nature  study  than 
either  business  or  professional  men  usually  do.  In  the 
men’s  Tuesday  Club,  which  once  had  a  history  some¬ 
what  comparable  to  your  Wednesday  Club,  I  was  the 
only  one  that  ever  chose  nature  subjects  for  discussion. 
My  best  guides  in  this  were  Hamilton  Mabie’s  essays 
and  Wordsworth’s  poetry.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
repeating  to  myself  these  lines  of  Wordsworth: 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her. 

’Tis  her  privilege 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life 
To  lead  from  joy  to  joy. 

For  she  can  so  inform  the  mind  that  is  within  us 
And  so  feed  with  lofty  thoughts, 

That  neither  evil  tongues 
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Nor  unkind  words, 

Nor  all  the  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life 
Shall  ere  prevail  against  us, 

Or  disturb  our  cheerful  faith 
That  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings. 

Please  note  especially  the  phrase  to  “so  inform 
the  mind  that  is  within  us,  and  so  feed  with  lofty 
thoughts!’  There  is  an  education  that  has  an  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  quality.  In  learning  of  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  world  we  live  in  I  got  my  ideals  of 
landscape  gardening  and  park  building.  I  could  talk 
quite  a  while  about  this  phase  of  education.  It  has 
been  very  important  to  me.  But  I  haven’t  time  to  de¬ 
velop  it  further.  However,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  little 
incident  that  happened  in  Presidio  Park.  One  day  I 
was  taking  a  group  of  school  children  over  the  park 
grounds.  A  young  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age  asked 
me  many  questions  and  I  could  see  that  she  had  stud¬ 
ied  California  and  local  history  in  her  school  classes. 
As  we  were  approaching  the  Old  Cross  she  looked  up 
into  my  face  and  said,  “What  made  you  a  great  man, 
Mr.  Marston?”  This  upset  me  for  a  moment,  but  on 
recovering  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  for  us  both  to 
carry  on  the  pleasant  illusion  for  awhile,  so  I  said  to 
her  with  the  gravity  of  Socrates,  “My  child,  great  men 
are  born,  not  made!’ 

I  learned  to  play  the  piano  when  I  was  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age.  I  do  not  play  it  now  quite  so  well 
as  I  did  then,  but  in  a  simple  way  I  have  got  some  edu¬ 
cation  from  music.  I  am  beginning  to  get  indolent 
about  it  now,  but  for  many  years  I  used  to  spend  lei¬ 
sure  hours  in  thrumming  the  piano  and  singing  an 
astonishing  medley  of  school  carols,  fine  old  church 
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hymns,  Mother  Goose  and  kindergarten  ditties,  the 
whole  range  of  the  thousand  songs  that  the  whole 
world  sings,  Negro  spirituals,  Harry  Lauder  ballads, 
popular  songs  and  especially  a  fine  range  of  sentimen¬ 
tal  songs.  Mrs.  Marston  could  stand  a  good  deal  of  this, 
but  when  I  commenced  “O  promise  me  that  sometime 
you  and  I  will  take  our  love  together  to  some  sky”  she 
would  shut  the  doors  and  run  up  stairs.  Sixty  years  ago 
I  bought  a  violin  and  took  lessons  from  Prof.  Black- 
mer.  I  soon  learned  that  I  never  would  be  a  Kreisler. 
I  lent  the  violin  to  a  Mexican  boy  who  seemed  to 
be  able  to  play  it  very  well  without  any  education 
whatever. 

I  owe  very  much  to  the  cultural  societies  of  San 
Diego,  particularly  the  Tuesday  Club.  This  was  a  club 
of  eighteen  men  which  met  on  alternate  Tuesday  eve¬ 
nings  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  members.  The  host  for 
that  evening  spoke  or  read  for  twenty  minutes  on  some 
subject  of  high  importance.  Then  he  called  on  each 
member  for  a  five  minutes  extempore  talk.  This  was 
quite  a  test,  especially  if  you  were  the  first  one  called. 
When  Julius  Wangenheim  and  I  were  junior  mem¬ 
bers  we  used  to  sweat  over  this.  But  as  the  years  passed 
by  we  gained  a  moderate  confidence.  Alas!  the  Tues¬ 
day  Club  is  no  longer  functioning.  When  men  like 
Lyman  Gage,  Judge  Haines  and  Cassius  Carter  died 
we  did  not  think  there  was  anyone  good  enough  to 
take  their  places.  The  eighteen  members  shrank  to 
six  members  and  now  there  are  only  three  survivors 
of  the  good  old  Tuesday  Club— Dr.  Harding,  Dr. 
Hardy  and  Dr.  Marston. 

At  this  point  may  I  emphasize  the  idea  that  a  man 
doesn’t  simply  absorb  a  good  education  by  merely  let¬ 
ting  it  soak  in  from  the  various  contacts  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  business  and  social  life.  He  has  to  coop- 
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erate  with  all  these  forces  by  the  use  of  his  own  will 
and  by  some  aspiration  of  his  own.  The  phrase  “a 
self-made  man”  has  some  meaning. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  my  love  for  non¬ 
sense  was  inherited  or  acquired.  Probably  just  nature’s 
antidote  to  a  tendency  toward  seriousness.  I  confess 
that  I  love  Mother  Goose  more  than  I  do  Plato  or 
Aristotle.  Little  stories  like  this  give  me  prodigious 
pleasure:  An  illiterate  man  was  trying  to  learn  the 
alphabet.  As  his  teacher  went  on  from  ABC  to  J  K  L 
and  down  the  twenty-six  letter  list  he  manifested  no 
particular  interest.  But  when  the  teacher  said  X  he 
was  startled.  “The  devil’’  he  said,  “is  that  X?”  And  this 
one:  Box  said  to  Cox,  “Hast  thou  a  strawberry  mark 
on  thy  left  arm?”  “No,”  said  Cox,  “I  haven’t!’  “Oh;’ 
said  Box,  “then  thou  art  my  long  lost  cousin!’  These 
are  pure  nonsense  stories  and  don’t  seem  very  funny 
to  many  people.  To  me  they  are  just  delicious.  When  I 
try  to  philosophize  a  little  bit  it  turns  into  more  non¬ 
sense  than  philosophy.  For  example,  when  I  wrote 
about  the  serene  life  on  my  85th  birthday  I  said: 

Oh,  it’s  good  to  be  alive 
At  eighty-five, 

And  I’m  unreasonably  well 
For  a  spell. 

It  may  not  last, 

But  I’ll  not  fast 
While  I’ve  an  appetite. 

I’ll  take  my  cheer 
While  I  am  here, 

And  eat  my  meals  with  all  my  might. 

No  grief 

About  “the  sere  and  yellow  leaf”; 

No  fear  to  face  the  coming  year. 

It  may  be  smooth,  it  may  be  rough, 
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But  it  will  always  be  enough 

To  take  my  pleasures  ere  they  fly, 

And  not  get  nervous 
Over  what  may  happen 
Bye  and  bye. 

The  education  of  George  Marston  has  been  mainly 
that  of  living  in  the  thick  of  things.  Building  a  busi¬ 
ness-civic  work— helping  other  people  in  one  way  or 
another— getting  interested  in  the  organizations  that 
work  for  character  building,  social  betterment,  politi¬ 
cal  progress  and  for  cultural  purposes.  In  brief,  the 
humanities  of  life.  I  have  been  immersed  for  73  years 
in  shop  tending  and  serving  on  committees.  In  later 
years  I  have  been  a  kind  of  professional  chairman, 
which  is  nice  and  easy  for  an  old  man.  With  a  good 
vice-chairman  and  executive  committee  you  get  them 
to  do  the  hard  work.  My  education  has  been  practical. 
In  science,  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  the  higher  areas  of 
intellectual  life  my  knowledge  is  very  superficial. 
When  I  go  up  to  the  educational  councils  of  Pomona 
and  Claremont  Colleges  I  listen  well  and  say  nothing 
about  education.  When  it  comes  to  budgeting  the 
expense  account  I  have  something  to  say. 

I  realize  that  this  talk  of  mine  has  been  very  sketchy, 
perhaps  trivial,  and  in  my  preparation  for  it  I  felt  the 
lack  of  the  education  that  schools  can  give  in  teaching 
how  to  think  and  how  to  express  one’s  thoughts.  What 
I  need  now  is  to  go  to  school  again  and  get  another 
and  better  start. 

Schools  and  colleges  belong  to  Life  and  have  their 
part  in  the  Education  of  Life.  I  have  been  trying  to 
show  you  how  I  mainly  got  what  education  I  have  by 
the  daily  work  of  living,  by  its  duties  and  difficulties, 
its  joys  and  sorrows. 
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Father  ended  with  the  sonnet  by  Van  Dyke  called  “Life”: 

Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year, 

With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul; 

Not  hurrying  to,  nor  turning  from,  the  goal; 

Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 
In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 

From  what  the  future  veils,  but  with  a  whole 
And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer. 

So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill  or  down, 

O’er  rough  or  smooth,  the  journey  will  be  joy: 

Still  seeking  what  I  sought  when  but  a  boy, 

New  friendship,  high  adventure,  and  a  crown, 

My  heart  will  keep  the  courage  of  the  quest. 

And  hope  the  road’s  last  turn  will  be  the  best. 

The  women  of  the  Wednesday  Club  expressed  their  affec¬ 
tionate  regard  for  father  by  turning  the  tea  hour  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  talk  into  a  birthday  party  in  his  honor.  Two  days  later, 
on  his  ninety-third  birthday,  father  received  his  friends  in  our 
home  at  the  small  afternoon  tea  that  had  become  our  custom 
for  his  birthdays.  The  last  celebration  of  this  kind  was  for  his 
ninety-fourth  birthday. 

In  1945  father  lost  his  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Kew  and  Mrs.  Burn¬ 
ham.  Family  associations  had  been  close  and  dear  throughout 
their  long  lives.  Mrs.  Kew,  our  spirited  Aunt  Mary,  whose  great 
interest  outside  of  her  family  had  been  in  music,  died  on  Janu¬ 
ary  21.  Mrs.  Burnham,  our  charming  Aunt  Lilia,  whose  com¬ 
panionship  with  father  had  meant  so  much  to  both  of  them  in 
their  later  years,  died  on  the  first  of  September.  Father’s  brothers- 
in-law  on  both  sides  of  the  family  had  died  earlier.  Flis  second 
cousin,  William  D.  White,  was  the  nearest  surviving  relative  of 
their  generation. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  father  was  very  frail.  On  his 
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ninety-fifth  birthday  he  gave  interviews  from  his  bed  to  report¬ 
ers  from  three  newspapers.  Long  articles  about  his  life  and  his 
work  for  San  Diego  appeared  in  each  paper.  Many  friendly 
letters  came  to  cheer  him.  Helen  came  often  during  that  year 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  him  and  in  the  spring  of  1946  Harriet 
made  him  a  long  visit.  Arthur  never  failed  to  come  to  see  him 
daily. 

Almost  to  the  end  of  his  life  father’s  mind  was  clear  and 
active.  When  it  was  first  proposed  in  Washington  to  do  away 
with  the  excess  profits  tax  on  corporations,  father  called  us  all 
to  his  bedside  to  explain  to  us  how  wrong  he  considered  it  would 
be  to  end  the  tax  so  suddenly.  He  wrote  a  statement  calling  it  a 
reprehensible  action  of  the  government.  This  he  asked  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Marston  Company.  The  plight  of  Europe  after  the  war  weighed 
heavily  on  him.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  made  special  contri¬ 
butions  to  many  of  the  relief  funds  for  the  devastated  countries. 

Father’s  life  came  to  its  peaceful  close  on  May  31,  1946.  In  a 
proclamation  by  the  mayor  of  San  Diego,  the  Honorable  Harley 
E.  Knox,  the  ensuing  period  until  midnight  of  June  4  was  de¬ 
clared  a  time  of  mourning.  At  two  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  4,  the  hour  of  the  funeral,  many  San  Diegans  observed  a 
moment  of  silence  in  tribute  to  their  First  Citizen. 
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CHAPTER  40 


In  Memoriam 

Funeral  Address  by  Dr.  James  A.  Blaisdell 


A#######  he  life  story  of  George  White  Marston  is  a  familiar 
§  one  in  this  community  and  especially  so  to  the 
g  company  of  his  intimate  friends  who  are  gathered 
here  todaY-  lt  needs>  therefore,  no  detailed  repeti¬ 
tion.  A  few  facts  suggest  the  ampler  biography.  George  Marston 
was  born  near  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  October  22,  1850.  He 
was  the  inheritor  of  long  and  ennobling  family  traditions  to 
which  he  added  in  his  own  right  a  deep  spiritual  commitment 
and  devotion.  Brief  but  memorable  years  of  study  which  were 
spent  at  Beloit  Academy  and  the  University  of  Michigan  kindled 
the  lifelong  interest  in  higher  learning  and  culture  which  was 
so  characteristic  of  him.  It  was  such  qualities  as  these  which  went 
into  the  making  of  the  youth  who  at  twenty  years  of  age  struck 
out  with  his  father  for  a  life  in  the  new  West  of  California.  From 
that  time  to  the  day  of  his  passing,  a  span  of  seventy-five  years, 
he  lived  as  a  great  citizen  of  California  and  particularly  San 
Diego  where  his  life  of  public  and  private  usefulness  has  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  every  form  of  service  in  every  great  and  good 
cause.  On  May  3,  1878,  George  Marston  was  married  to  Anna 
Lee  Gunn.  Their  happy  life  together,  blessed  by  the  coming  of 
children  and  grandchildren,  is  familiar  to  us  all.  Surrounded  by 
this  dear  family  and  by  the  great  company  of  citizens  and  friends 
who  honored  and  loved  him  and  by  the  great  world  which  he 
served,  he  passed  from  our  sight  on  May  31,  1946. 

It  is  not  only  a  very  high  but  also  a  very  sobering  privilege  to 
endeavor  at  this  time  to  translate  into  words  the  overflowing 
esteem  and  affection  which  we  have  for  our  beloved  friend.  And 
the  more  so  because  we  are  speaking  not  only  of  a  friend  but 
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also  of  one  of  the  great  Christians  of  our  generation.  It  is  a  very 
daring  adventure.  And  yet  in  a  very  true  sense  no  words  are 
necessary.  What  George  Mars  ton  was,  and  what  he  is,  speaks  far 
more  adequately  and  eloquently  than  anything  which  words 
can  supply.  In  what  he  was  and  what  he  wrought  he  speaks  for 
himself. 

Here  we  are  for  example  surrounded  by  this  lovely  home  in 
which  he  lived— the  pictures  on  the  walls  which  he  chose  and 
loved— the  books  on  the  table  yonder  which  he  selected  and 
which  his  hands  held— the  woman  whom  he  loved  and  who  still 
lives  here  in  this  quiet  room— the  children  and  the  grandchil¬ 
dren  who  have  grown  up  around  him  and  who  have  held  him  in 
affection  and  esteem— the  gardens  and  the  trees— the  sloping  hill¬ 
side  and  the  serenity  over  all.  These  were  not  here  when  George 
Marston  came  to  San  Diego.  This  was  barren  ground.  He 
wrought  the  change.  In  them  he  speaks  and  who  can  speak  of 
him  as  do  such  things? 

Just  around  yonder  corner  also  lies  the  noble,  central  park 
of  this  fortunate  city.  There  are  walks  that  he  planned  and 
caused  to  be  developed— flowers  which  he  planted— trees  that  he 
chose— vistas  which  he  foresaw— beautiful  buildings  which  he 
envisioned.  Down  these  walks  he  passed  meditatively  and  imagi¬ 
natively  at  evening  or  early  morning.  This  paradise  was  not  here 
when  George  Marston  came.  In  this  Elysian  beauty  he  speaks  to 
thousands  whose  lives  have  been  and  are  being  made  happier 
through  him. 

The  noble  building  which  he  erected  with  the  toil  of  years— 
that  ample  and  beautiful  commercial  structure— the  high  rooms, 
the  spaciousness  in  which  employees  can  live  upright,  stalwart 
and  free— the  standards  in  it  which  he  set  as  an  example  for  the 
business  life  of  the  city— the  other  public  institutions  which  he 
befriended,  the  library,  the  art  gallery,  the  musical  resources— 
all  these  witness  of  him  today  and  declare  the  man  he  was. 

George  Marston  devoted  himself  to  the  best  interests  of 
Religion— to  schools  and  churches— to  the  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
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tian  Association,  Pomona  College,  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion. 
Wherever  such  a  cause  was  worthy  he  made  it  his  cause.  Up  and 
down  the  state  his  name  was  known  and  honored  for  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  these  high  values  and  for  his  spiritual  citizenship.  And 
out  beyond  the  state,  in  the  larger  world,  the  record  is  the  same. 
It  is  a  typical  fact  that  the  city  flags  of  Pordim  in  Bulgaria  are 
today  flying  at  half-mast  and  that  there  is  public  mourning  for 
their  honorary  citizen.  How  can  our  words  compare  with  such 
eloquence? 

And  then  there  is  that  all-inclusive  world  of  spiritual  things 
which  folds  the  material  into  itself  and  which  reaches  out  into 
the  eternal,  the  infinite  and  the  altogether  perfect.  It  was  clear 
that,  while  walking  here  among  us,  his  supreme  loyalty  was  not 
to  the  temporary  things  but  to  the  values  which  are  timeless  and 
enduring.  It  was  to  that  world  that  he  seemed  to  be  native  and 
free-born.  He  climbed  the  high  mountains  and  he  loved  the 
skies  and  the  stars.  And  so  all  these  things  and  the  very  soul  of 
man  are  more  meaningful,  richer  and  more  vivid  to  us  because 
he  lived  and  wrought  among  us.  He  made  them  more  real  to 
us  and  in  that  richer  world  which  he  leaves  us  he  speaks  to  us 
of  himself. 

For  all  this  which  he  was,  and  is,  to  us,  we  give  humble  and 
hearty  thanks. 

Such  was  our  friend.  Now  he  is  gone  from  us  and,  seeking 
explanations  as  we  do,  we  ask  who  this  man  really  was,  whence 
he  came  and  what  impelled  this  extraordinary  life.  It  has  been 
suggestively  said  that  you  should  always  begin  to  read  a  man’s 
biography  at  the  mid-years  for  it  is  at  that  age  you  are  likely  to 
have  first  known  of  him.  Then,  impressed  by  the  man’s  life,  you 
ask  for  its  origin.  With  Mr.  Marston  it  is  evident  that  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneer  was  inbred  in  him.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  is 
on  his  way.  Life  was  always  after  the  fashion  of  an  adventure 
for  better  things.  Similarly  his  lovely  wife  was  reared  among  the 
chaotic  days  of  the  California  gold  rush.  They  were  pioneers 
together,  always  seeking  to  find  and  build  that  better  world 
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which  as  yet  had  not  been  realized.  It  is  this  quality,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  that  is,  in  some  form,  at  the  center  of  all  great 
living.  In  this  eagerness  to  make  all  things  new  this  life  was  the 
life  of  a  pioneer. 

And  now  he  is  a  pioneer  again!  Here  is  just  a  new  adventure- 
just  going  West  again.  What  will  he  find?  We  cannot  know  in 
any  detail.  Otherwise  it  could  not  have  in  it  the  ecstasies  of 
pioneering.  We  can  only  imagine,  for  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard  of  that  which  God  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him. 
We  can  only  speak  in  symbols  such  as  our  senses  can  under¬ 
stand.  He  has  gone  to  a  land  of  flowers  better  by  far  than  those 
he  loved  here. 

There  grow  such  sweet  and  blessed  flowers 
As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 

He  will  love  the  trees;  he  will  walk  by  the  river  of  the  water  of 
life.  Under  these  trees  whose  very  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations  he  will  companion  time’s  great  souls. 

Oh,  sweet  and  blessed  country 
The  home  of  God’s  elect 
Oh,  sweet  and  blessed  country 
Which  eager  hearts  expect. 

And  somehow,  somehow,  beyond  all  that  our  imaginings  can 
divine,  he  will  walk  with  God  in  all  the  fullness  of  its  meaning. 
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Two  Memorial  Addresses 

Pomona  College  Founders  Day ,  Claremont,  October  ij,  1946 

Mr.  Marston  as  a  Civic  Leader 
by  Charles  C.  Haines 

It  has  fallen  to  me  to  pay  tribute  today,  inadequate  though  it 
be,  to  the  worth  of  Mr.  Marston,  both  as  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  this  state  and  particularly  as  an  upbuilder  of  the  city  which 
became  his  lifetime  home.  .  .  . 

Of  pioneer  American  stock,  coming  to  San  Diego  in  1870  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  early  took  a  leading  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  community.  By  the  later  eighties,  his  dry  goods 
store,  then  established  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  “F” 
Streets  in  San  Diego,  was  already  the  leading  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  city,  a  distinction  that  with  two  subsequent 
changes  of  location,  first  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  “C” 
Streets,  and,  finally,  to  the  present  site,  it  has  ever  since  main¬ 
tained,  growing  and  expanding  with  the  city’s  growth.  Always 
clear  headed  and  practical,  Mr.  Marston  gave  to  his  business 
unremitting  personal  attention,  until,  in  his  later  years,  he  was 
able  to  shift  the  larger  portion  of  its  management  to  the  very 
capable  shoulders  of  his  son,  Arthur,  who  is  its  present  head.  Its 
conduct  has  always  been  characteristic  of  its  founder— quiet, 
solid,  conservative  and  yet  alive  to  progress.  It  has  constantly 
avoided  all  manner  of  cheap  display.  It  has  always  had,  and  has 
always  deserved,  the  reputation  for  giving  to  its  patrons  full  and 
fair  value  for  every  charge  made  them.  Its  department  heads 
have  consistently  been  men  of  outstanding  character  and  abili¬ 
ties.  It  has  been  liberal  in  its  treatment  of  its  employees,  and  if 
it  ever  encountered  such  a  thing  as  labor  trouble  nobody  ever 
heard  of  it.  In  fact  its  entire  conduct  has  been  as  nearly  a  model 
of  what  a  commercial  enterprise  ought  to  be  as  is  humanly 
possible  of  attainment. 

I  have  emphasized  this  phase  of  Mr.  Marston’s  career  because, 
in  this  era  of  industrial  unrest,  of  impossible  utopias  and 
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unrealizable  dreams,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  sane 
idealism,  insofar  as  it  concerns  itself  with  the  material  well¬ 
being  of  the  community,  must  be  built  on  careful  planning, 
steady  industry  and  conscientious  attention  to  detail,  without 
which  all  plans  for  social  uplift  are  but  as  the  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbal. 

But  Mr.  Marston  was  vastly  more  than  a  business  man.  He 
was  keenly  alive  to  every  responsibility  of  citizenship.  For  several 
terms  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  San  Diego  Board  of  Fire 
Commissioners,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Library 
Trustees,  as  a  Director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  for 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Park  Commission;  always,  of 
course,  without  compensation.  Never  interested,  however,  in 
partisan  politics  and  with  an  instinctive  contempt  for  the 
shallow  artifices  and  histrionic  appeals  of  one  sort  and  another 
that  are  often  so  effectual  in  winning  votes,  he  twice  failed  of 
election  as  Mayor  of  his  city,  an  office  for  which  no  one  could 
have  been  more  completely  qualified. 

His  public  service  to  San  Diego,  however,  was  in  no  wise 
limited  by  any  occupancy  of  public  office  or  quest  for  it.  An 
innate  feeling  for  the  aesthetic  was  one  of  his  prominent  traits, 
and  he  gave  it  material  expression,  not  only  in  the  careful 
thought  that  as  a  public  official  and  otherwise  he  expended  on 
the  development  of  our  extensive  Balboa  Park,  but  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion,  acquiring,  improving  and  planting  to  trees  at  his 
own  cost,  the  historic  hillside  and  hilltop  overlooking  Old  San 
Diego,  and  now  known  as  Presidio  Park,  which  had  been  the  site 
of  the  old  Spanish  Presidio,  guarding  the  earliest  settlement  of 
Europeans  within  the  present  area  of  this  state.  To  this  he  added 
in  the  same  grounds,  and  also  at  his  own  cost,  a  museum  of 
monumental  architecture;  and,  after  personally  paying  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  whole  for  some  years,  offered  it  all  gratuitously  to 
the  city,  whose  authorities,  after  no  little  delay  and  with  none 
too  good  a  grace,  were  compelled  by  force  of  public  opinion  to 
accept  it. 
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Mr.  Marston  sponsored  the  movement  to  provide  the  city  with 
a  Civic  Center  which  should  not  impinge  upon  the  distinctive 
use  of  its  existing  parks,  and  although  there  continues  to  be 
much  difference  of  opinion  about  the  suitability  of  the  site 
chosen  on  the  water  front,  on  which  has  been  built  the  structure 
intended  for  its  initial  and  administrative  unit,  and  though  it 
may  be  possible  that  another  location  may  yet  be  chosen  for  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  project,  it  can  be  hoped  that  his 
influence  has  at  least  finally  defeated  any  attempt  to  invade  our 
present  parks  for  business  purposes. 

He  was  for  some  years  a  Trustee  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
San  Diego,  which  has  since  become  the  State  College  there.  He 
was  an  honorary  charter  member  of  the  San  Diego  University 
Club.  He  belonged  through  many  years  to  the  Tuesday  Club,  a 
group  that  met  monthly  for  the  discussion  of  public  questions 
and  included  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  public  activities  of  the 
city.  He  was  interested  in  music  and  a  constant  attendant  and 
supporter  of  the  Amphion  Club,  an  organization  of  importance 
in  local  musical  circles.  He  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  race  frictions,  which  he  recognized  as  one  of  the  major 
dangers  in  our  present  civilization,  contributed  liberally  to  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  and  went  so  far  as  to  remember  the  latter  in 
his  will.  He  was  prominently  identified  from  the  outset  with  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  the  local  Y.M.C.A.;  was  for 
many  years  the  head  of  that  organization,  and  remained  to  the 
end  of  his  life  its  President  Emeritus.  He  was  always  a  devoted 
member  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  gave  to  its  needs  his  especial  personal  attention,  not  only  in 
his  own  community  but  in  Southern  California  generally.  His 
own  preference,  however,  for  the  simplicity  of  its  services  and 
ministrations  in  no  way  indicated  any  sectarian  prejudice  and 
his  sympathy  and  support  could  be  counted  on  for  any  enterprise 
concerned  with  the  social  or  the  religious  uplift  of  the  com¬ 
munity  regardless  of  denomination  or  creed.  In  the  restoration 
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of  the  historic  Franciscan  Mission  of  San  Diego,  he  was  proud  to 
have  a  part. 

He  loved  to  play  and  even  to  extreme  old  age  alarmed  his 
friends,  and  I  have  no  doubt  worried  his  family,  by  insisting  on 
going  to  a  local  rink  and  participating  in  the  skating. 

Devoted  as  he  was  to  his  home  city,  Mr.  Marston  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  its  environment.  But  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  other  scenes.  A  member  of  the  Sierra  Club,  he  delighted  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  mountains,  and  I  well  recollect  his  expres¬ 
sion  of  anxiety  at  the  height  of  the  national  enthusiasm  for 
C.C.C.  Camps,  lest  the  haunts,  the  refuges  and  the  habits  of  wild 
creatures  might  be  too  wantonly  disturbed.  He  took  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  a  visit  ...  to  Mexico.  ...  A  number  of  years  ago  he 
visited  Europe.  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  went,  but  remember 
a  talk  from  him  after  his  return,  in  which  he  told  of  having 
rented  for  a  short  time  a  habitation  in  the  Vicars’  Close  of  Wells 
Cathedral  in  England,  precincts  that  someone  has  aptly  termed 
a  “place  of  ancient  peace.”  He  told  us  of  the  impression  that  the 
tranquillity  of  that  rural  Cathedral  City  made  upon  him,  and  I 
remember  his  whimsical  complaint  that  he  tried  on  a  business 
day  to  get  a  cobbler  to  repair  a  pair  of  shoes  but  was  told  that 
he  had  gone  to  sing  at  one  of  the  daily  services  in  the  Cathedral 
choir  and  that  he  must  call  again. 

These,  of  course,  are  but  isolated  episodes,  but  they  illustrate 
the  breadth  of  his  contacts  and  his  interests. 

His  was  an  open  and  a  tolerant  mind.  Intellectually  he  was  a 
liberal,  but  on  what  he  considered  matters  of  principle,  Mr. 
Marston  was  adamant.  Conservative  as  were  his  own  tastes  and 
his  conduct,  he  was  highly  sensitive  to  anything  that  savored  of 
coercion  or  repression,  especially  in  any  interference  with  the 
free  expression  of  opinion  upon  political  or  economic  subjects; 
and  he  hesitated  not  at  all  to  withdraw  from  organizations  to 
which,  by  right  of  birth  and  education,  he  was  entitled  to  belong, 
when  he  found  that  positions  which  they  took  were  in  any  way 
inimical  to  the  right  of  everyone  fully  to  express  his  views. 
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Anyone  who  knew  Mr.  Mars  ton  through  a  period  of  years 
could  go  on  almost  indefinitely  with  a  catalogue  of  his  activ¬ 
ities  and  his  benefactions;  but  not  all  of  these  put  together  could 
suffice  to  picture  what  he  really  was.  His  was  one  of  those  rare 
spirits  who  go  through  life,  with  all  of  its  perplexities,  its  vexa¬ 
tions  and  its  vicissitudes,  with  the  sincere  purpose  of  doing  what 
one  person  may  do  to  raise  the  level  of  human  happiness,  but 
who,  for  all  of  that,  refuse  to  take  themselves  too  seriously.  He 
had  that  subtle  and  delicate  sense  of  humor,  for  want  of  which 
so  many  serious  minded  people  wear  to  the  breaking  point  the 
patience  and  the  nerves  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 
Not  so  with  him.  He  was,  in  veriest  truth,  a  gentleman.  He  was 
a  gentleman  in  the  old  sense;  that  is,  one  who  possessed  of  for¬ 
tune,  refinement  and  some  modicum  of  leisure,  devotes  his 
wealth,  his  talents  and  his  time  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  was  all  of  that.  But  he  was  a  gentleman,  also,  in  the  more 
current  meaning  of  that  term— one  who  is  sympathetic  and 
understanding  in  his  dealings  with  the  great  and  the  humble 
alike  and  is  possessed  of  that  saving  grace  so  aptly  described  in 
the  familiar  words  of  St.  Paul  in  the  chapter  from  the  New 
Testament  that  this  College  has  appropriated  as  its  own,  which: 

.  .  Suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  .  .  .  envieth  not  .  .  . 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up;  Doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly:  Seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro¬ 
voked,  thinketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth  .  .  ” 

For  many  months,  of  course,  Mr.  Marston  had  realized  that 
his  sojourn  in  this  world  could  not  be  greatly  prolonged;  and 
now,  in  the  fullness  of  his  years,  he  who  was  the  friend  of  all  of 
us  has  quietly  left  us,  trusting  himself  without  regret  and  with¬ 
out  fear  to  One  in  whom  “is  no  darkness  at  all!’ 
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Mr.  Marston:  The  Investment  of  a  Life 
by  James  A.  Blaisdell 

A  very  great  and  seemingly  indispensable  leader  of  many  years 
ago  in  leaving  his  alarmed  and  dismayed  followers  is  reported 
to  have  amazed  them  by  saying  that  it  was  “expedient”  for 
them  that  he  go  away.  Whether  he  actually  said  these  words 
or  whether  they  belong  to  the  discernment  of  one  who  later 
pondered  in  astonishment  over  the  gathering  influence  of 
this  vanished  leader,  they  display  a  profound  insight  into  the 
permanent  effectiveness  of  life  and  the  form  of  its  greatest 
dynamics. 

Let  us  understand  this.  While  a  friend  walks  with  us  we  are 
occupied  simply  with  the  happiness  of  his  presence.  The  details 
of  our  companionship  satisfy  us.  We  see  him  simply  in  an  aura 
of  good  will— an  experience,  to  be  sure,  very  rich  and  reward¬ 
ing.  But  when  he  finally  leaves  us,  then  it  is  something  different 
for  we  then  begin  to  think  of  him  in  his  whole  personality.  We 
see  him  now  for  the  first  time  as  a  complete  figure  against  the 
background  of  his  day  and  our  sense  of  values.  We  say:  This  was 
the  man  and  thus  and  so  he  wrought  upon  us.  Now  he  is  of  the 
timeless.  What  he  was  belongs  now  to  the  permanent. 

It  is  in  this  perspective  that  I  would  speak  of  our  friend  who 
has  gone  from  us  and  yet  lives  in  us.  And  I  have  in  mind,  as  my 
subject  suggests,  this  matter  of  the  way  in  which  a  man  may 
become  a  timeless  influence  or,  if  you  please,  the  strategy  of 
effective  living.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  this  man  who  was  so 
uniquely  influential  and  productive  among  us  and  in  his  gen¬ 
eration  has  something  to  share  with  us  in  the  manner  and 
method  of  this  investment  of  himself.  And  I  am  also  sure  that 
there  is  no  thoughtful  man  desiring  to  make  his  years  something 
more  than  the  mere  passage  of  time  who  is  not  concerned  to 
give  thought  to  the  way  in  which  great  men  put  out  their  lives 
into  the  world  as  the  most  precious  possibility  with  which  they 
are  endowed. 
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The  manner  of  the  investment  of  life— let  me  first  of  all  make 
the  commonplace  observation  that  men  have  very  varied  ways 
of  using  their  stock-in-trade  of  life.  To  some  men,  but  not  to  any 
college  man,  the  years  are  just  a  series  of  casual  events,  just  a 
catch-as-catch-can.  Such  men  merely  take  life  as  it  comes  and 
accept  it  as  the  moment  permits.  There  is  no  program  of  long 
purpose. 

But  of  the  men  who  interest  us  there  are  some  who  are  quite 
otherwise.  They  feel  that  life  must  have  its  definite  tactics,  that 
it  must  be  shrewdly  mobilized  into  an  accurate  plan  of  campaign 
—interrupted,  of  course,  by  circumstances— but  nevertheless  a 
premeditated  design.  Such  men  forecast  their  future  in  the 
utmost  possible  detail— profession,  location  and  in  a  multitude 
of  far  more  subtle  matters  as,  for  example,  just  how  many  years 
shall  emphasize  the  matter  of  intake  and  when  that  should 
change  to  or  combine  with  the  matter  of  outgo.  And,  having 
done  this,  this  man  has  from  there  on  a  steel  framework  for  all 
the  years  ahead.  Now  you  will  not  think  that  I  minimize  the 
value  of  such  a  life  when  I  point  out  that  George  Marston  was 
not  this  manner  of  a  man. 

For  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  still  greater  strategy  of  life 
to  which  some  men  attain.  I  refer  to  the  man  who  is  so  native  to 
the  opportunities  and  nobilities  of  his  universe  that  he  quite 
instinctively  and  almost  unconsciously  finds  his  way  into  the 
maximum  investment  of  himself.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  give 
more  clearly  the  portrait  of  our  friend  than  to  say  that  this  was 
the  kind  of  a  man  he  was.  Here  was  no  wizard’s  far  forecasting 
of  a  definite  career.  Here  was  just  a  young  man  who,  as  we  say, 
‘‘came  West”  and,  just  because  he  was  the  man  he  was,  lived 
himself  into  his  great  areas  of  opportunity. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Here  was  a  man  who  just  because  he  was 
such  a  man  lived  himself  instinctively  into  his  great  areas  of 
opportunity.  Let  me  define  what  I  mean.  First  of  all  here  was 
a  man  who  lived  himself  into  his  home.  What  an  area  of  influ¬ 
ence  a  home  is  if  a  prince  of  men  just  simply  and  naturally  puts 
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himself  into  it!  The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  its  homes.  It  never 
ceased  to  thrill  me,  as  president  of  this  college,  when  an  alumnus 
proudly  brought  his  son  to  succeed  him  in  these  college  halls. 
Now,  I  have  said  to  myself,  this  college  has  proved  itself.  That 
is  an  historic  day  when  a  man  and  a  woman  say  to  themselves 
not  simply:  “We  will  be  happy  together”  but  also:  “In  and 
through  this  home  we  will  live  ourselves  into  an  endless  influ¬ 
ence!’  Some  of  you  have  perhaps  known  the  home  of  George  and 
Anna  Marston— its  beauty,  its  simplicity,  its  culture,  its  hospi¬ 
tality,  its  mutual  devotion,  its  radiance.  In  that  home  a  man  and 
a  woman  made  great  investment  of  themselves  and  their  line  has 
already  gone  far  out  into  the  world  and  wherever  it  shall  yet  go 
this  man  and  woman  will  be  immortal. 

Then  there  was  the  area  of  business  in  which  this  man  was 
just  himself.  I  must  not  stop  here  for  you  will  fill  out  my  mean¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Marston  once  declined  to  admit  to  me  that  he  was  “a 
great  business  man!’  I  will  not  quibble  with  words  but  I  will  say 
that  whether  or  not  he  was  what  is  commonly  called  “a  great 
business  man”  he  was  far  more  than  that  for  he  was  a  great  man 
in  business,  and  that,  being  just  that,  he  left  standards  of  recti¬ 
tude  and  honor  for  his  whole  commercial  world.  He  made  his 
business  the  vehicle  of  permanent  influence. 

Then  there  was  the  city  into  which  as  Judge  Haines  has 
recounted  this  man  invested  himself.  Cities,  cities— what  a  means 
they  are  for  the  possible  immortality  of  a  citizen.  In  his  citizen¬ 
ship  lies  a  possibility  that  he  may  live  on  forever.  So  Pericles  lives 
through  Athens,  the  Medici  through  Florence,  Christopher 
Wren  through  the  rebuilding  of  London,  Jane  Addams  through 
Chicago.  And  if  five  hundred  years  from  now  someone  shall 
wish  to  know  of  George  Marston  he  will  need  only  to  go  to  San 
Diego  and  look  about  him. 

I  have  left  myself  but  a  scant  moment  in  which  to  speak  of 
the  still  larger  area  in  which  George  Marston  lived  his  life.  He 
lived  in  his  home  but  beyond  it;  and  he  lived  in  his  community 
but  beyond  it.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  greatest 
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opportunity.  He  became  a  citizen  of  this  whole  new  world  of 
the  Pacific-West. 

How  swiftly— and  yet  how  slowly— our  West  is  coming  into 
its  own!  Engineers,  traders,  masons  and  builders— yes.  Local 
idealists— yes.  Railroads,  bridges,  harbors,  buildings— yes.  But 
how  few  have  seen  this  South-west  or  this  West  as  a  whole— its 
length  and  breadth  and  the  altitude  of  its  possibilities.  How  few 
are  as  yet  the  cosmopolitan  citizens  of  the  civilization  which  can 
be  among  us.  How  much  they  are  needed!  What  an  area  of 
possible  investment  of  unselfish  and  envisioned  men  and  women. 

Of  this  all-too-small  company  George  Marston  was  a  pioneer. 
He  was  interested  not  only  in  San  Diego  but  also  in  all  the  roads 
which  led  out  of  San  Diego  and  in  all  the  varied  places  in  which 
they  terminated.  He  was  devoted  to  his  local  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  but  he  was  equally  devoted  to  his  State  Association.  For 
fifty  years  he  invested  himself  in  this  college,  all  in  all  one  of 
the  greatest  of  college  trustees  in  America,  and  for  fewer  years 
he  gave  similar  concern  to  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  in 
Berkeley.  Up  and  down  this  State  he  was  known  everywhere  as 
a  champion  of  free  speech,  of  a  free  press,  and  of  the  right  of 
men  to  hear  and  to  think.  I  do  not  forget  that  his  interests 
transcended  even  this  area— that  the  flags  were  at  half-mast  in  a 
little  city  of  far  off  Bulgaria  when  he  passed— but  I  shall  always 
think  of  him  as  having  made  the  largest  investment  of  his  life 
in  this  Western  area— that  West  which  waits— waits  for  other 
men  who  like  George  Marston  shall  become  immortal  in  it. 

This  then  was  the  man,  who  being  such  a  man  as  he  was,  made 
of  life  a  great  opportunity  by  investing  himself  in  his  home,  his 
business,  his  city  and,  most  notably  of  all,  in  his  commonwealth. 
And  of  such  lives  it  is  still  true  that  they  do  not  die.  For  there 
is  now  only  a  new  expediency  as,  in  their  going  and  by  their 
going  they  gather  with  each  passing  year  a  new  sacredness  and 
a  new  increment  of  power.  For  it  is  of  such  men  that  we  say: 
“We  are  their  heirs!’ 

And  this,  therefore,  also  is  the  manner  of  the  man  who  loved 
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these  colleges  and,  most  of  all,  this  college.  In  the  hour  of  pov¬ 
erty  he  gave  it  his  courage.  In  the  hours  of  trouble  he  gave  his 
wisdom.  In  the  Quadrangle  which  he  endowed  he  will  ever 
declare  his  love  of  beauty.  In  his  eager  spirit  and  in  the  wealth 
which  he  bestowed  upon  this  college  he  will  ever  challenge  us 
to  face  fearlessly  and  faithfully  an  ever-unfolding  world  of 
truth  and  duty. 

Unwittingly,  it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  genuinely  every 
college  man  enters  into  a  certain  noblesse  oblige.  By  accepting 
as  his  own  the  gathered  and  gathering  honor  of  his  college  he 
becomes  partner  in  the  obligation  to  preserve  these  treasures. 
This  life  then  is  ours— to  keep— that  a  thousand  years  from  now 
a  young  student— inheritor  from  us— saluting  the  blue  and  white 
as  it  climbs  to  its  place  in  the  morning  sunshine  shall  sense  in 
it  still  the  same  challenge  to  the  things  which  this  man  loved 
and  for  which  he  made  investment  of  himself  in  his  world  and 
in  us. 

Perhaps  I  should  stop  right  here  but  I  cannot  tell  the  whole 
story  or  give  you  the  whole  picture  of  this  man  without  one  more 
sentence  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  it  is  very  personal.  For  I 
must  remind  you  that  this  unconscious  wisdom  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  life  is  itself  a  product.  If  we  would  know  its  sources  for 
ourselves  we  must  find  them.  So  I  only  add  this— that  if  you  had 
asked  our  friend  how  he  came  by  this  instinctive  wisdom  which 
led  him  into  all  this  influence  he  would  at  first  have  minimized 
the  fact  and  then,  smiling  at  you,  he  would  have  said:  “Well,  if 
it  is  true  it  is  due,  I  suppose,  to  my  inheritance”  (here  was  the 
family  again,  you  see)  and  then,  very  modestly,  “Well  you  know, 
too,  that  we  have  had  a  great  Master.” 
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Memorial  Tablet 

Placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Junipero  Serra  Museum }  Unveiled 
by  George  Arthur  Marston  on  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 

of  his  great-grandfather's  birth. 


GEORGE  WHITE  MARSTON 

1850-1946 

FRIEND  OF  HIS  FELLOWMEN 
LOVER  OF  ALL  GROWING  THINGS 

PIECE  BY  PIECE  THROUGH  MANY  YEARS 
HE  ACQUIRED  THESE  ACRES,  THE  SITE  OF  THE 
FIRST  SPANISH  SETTLEMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA, 
HE  ERECTED  THIS  BUILDING,  HE  PLANTED 
THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  AND  NURTURED 
THEIR  GROWTH  WITH  TIRELESS  DEVOTION, 
AND  WHEN  THE  BARREN  HILLSIDE  HAD 
BLOSSOMED  INTO  BEAUTY  HE  PRESENTED 
PRESIDIO  PARK  TO  THE  CITY  HE  LOVED 
AS  A  MEMORIAL  TO  FATHER  JUNIPERO  SERRA 


THIS  TABLET  PLACED  HERE 
BY  THE  SAN  DIEGO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
OCTOBER  22,  195O 
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Appendices 


APPENDIX  A 


Report  of  the 
Rural  Relief  Association 
August  i,  1916 

The  crisis  of  the  floods  of  January  1916  came  on  the  27th  of  the 
month.  As  soon  as  the  people  of  San  Diego  realized  that  a  great 
calamity  had  befallen  the  main  river  valleys  of  the  county  a 
determined  effort  was  made  for  immediate  relief.  This  work 
centered  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  largely  inspired 
by  that  organization’s  officers  and  committees.  As  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  indeed  the  whole  community,  desired  to  co-operate,  a 
Citizens  General  Relief  Committee  was  formed,  Mayor  E.  M. 
Capps,  chairman,  with  advisory  and  executive  assistance  from 
representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Cabrillo 
Commercial  Club  and  all  the  public  bodies  of  the  city. 

A  great  task  lay  before  this  committee.  Flood  waters,  higher 
than  any  known  since  the  settlement  of  the  county,  had 
devastated  all  the  river  bottoms,  from  Tia  Juana  to  San  Luis 
Rey.  Hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  had  been  forced 
from  their  homes;  farm  houses,  dairy  plants,  cattle  and  fertile 
fields  had  been  swept  away.  More  than  this,  human  lives  had 
been  lost  and  many  were  suffering  from  exposure  and  strain. 
With  extraordinary  rapidity  food  and  clothing  were  sent  out  to 
the  flooded  districts,  relief  camps  were  established,  tents  fur¬ 
nished,  physicians  and  nurses  supplied,  and  all  kinds  of  aid 
extended  to  the  sufferers.  Invaluable  assistance  was  given  by  the 
military  forces  and  by  scores  of  volunteer  workers.  In  prompt¬ 
ness  of  action,  sympathetic  service  and  real  efficiency,  the  Citi¬ 
zens  General  Relief  Committee  is  entitled  to  great  praise. 

PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION 

After  two  weeks  of  intense  labor,  the  chief  executive,  Mr.  I.  I. 
Irwin,  who  had  given  his  time  most  generously  to  the  cause, 
proposed  that  a  more  permanent  organization  should  be  formed 
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to  deal  with  relief  problems  that  would  arise  for  months  to  come. 
His  associates  agreeing  to  this,  the  mayor  named  a  committee 
of  fifty  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  At  a  meeting  in  the  Grant 
Hotel,  this  committee,  after  full  consideration  of  the  matter, 
named  a  smaller  committee  to  take  the  duty  of  selecting  a  board 
of  trustees  to  have  entire  charge  of  the  future  flood  relief  work. 
The  trustees  selected  were  Messrs.  H.  H.  Jones,  Leroy  A.  Wright, 
W.  S.  Dorland,  Melville  Klauber  and  J.  W.  Sefton,  Jr.,  and  they 
at  once  organized  a  trusteeship  corporation  with  legal  powers 
and  responsibilities,  under  the  name  of  The  Rural  Relief  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  San  Diego  County.  H.  H.  Jones  was  elected  chairman 
and  Melville  Klauber  secretary.  On  February  19th  and  20th  the 
stock  of  clothing  and  provisions  was  moved  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  the  Spreckels  Building  and  the  office  equipment 
to  the  Southern  Title  Building,  where  an  office  suite  of  four 
rooms  was  offered,  free  of  rent,  by  the  Southern  Title  and 
Guaranty  Company. 

The  trustees  appointed  George  W.  Marston  as  executive 
manager,  and  he  selected  the  following  staff  of  assistants:  Harry 
E.  Wright,  secretary;  Miss  Ruth  Henderson,  stenographer; 

G.  Edward  Chase,  field  representative  for  the  Southern  District; 
John  L.  Bacon,  field  representative  for  the  Northern  District. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  WORK 

On  February  21st  the  association  commenced  its  work.  The 
Citizens  Committee  had  already  done  wonders  under  the  volun¬ 
teer  system,  which  now  had  to  be  changed  to  a  firmer  system, 
partly  a  paid  agency  and  partly  volunteer.  The  principle  was 
adopted  that  relief  should  be  administered  with  both  sympa¬ 
thetic  consideration  and  business-like  care.  In  order  to  get 
information  at  first  hand  our  field  representatives  were  provided 
with  automobiles  to  visit  the  flooded  districts  and  relief  camps, 
where  they  could  see  and  report  upon  the  actual  needs.  Mr. 

H.  A.  Weinland,  County  Farm  Adviser,  gave  us  several  weeks 
valuable  assistance  in  strengthening  the  local  societies  of  farm- 
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ers.  Influential  men  in  the  different  districts,  particularly  Dr. 
Ireys  of  Lakeside  and  Mr.  Richards  of  San  Ysidro,  acted  as 
chairmen  of  local  committees,  and  these  committees  rendered 
great  assistance  to  the  association. 

Messrs.  Chase  and  Bacon  brought  to  the  central  office  accurate 
reports  of  general  conditions  and  individual  needs.  For  several 
weeks  our  office  was  crowded  with  flood  sufferers  and  their 
friends,  and  the  management  realized  that  it  was  confronted 
with  a  serious  task.  The  limitations  of  this  report  will  scarcely 
allow  more  than  a  bare  outline  of  the  scope  and  detail  of  the 
work. 

The  principal  flood  valleys  were  the  Tia  Juana,  the  Otay,  the 
Sweetwater,  the  San  Diego  River,  including  the  Lakeside  and 
Mission  Valley  districts,  and  the  San  Luis  Rey.  Many  tributary 
streams  flooded  the  smaller  valleys  throughout  the  whole  county. 
The  property  damage  sustained  by  the  county  and  city  and  by 
public  corporations  is  comparatively  easy  of  determination,  but 
this  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  private  owners.  No  trustworthy  figures 
are  available  for  stating  the  losses  of  the  farmers,  dairymen  and 
ranch  holders.  An  estimate  of  one  million  dollars  is  considered 
conservative  by  some  and  an  over  appraisement  by  others.  The 
Otay  valley  suffered  the  most  complete  destruction  of  values,  and 
the  owners  of  Otay  lands  have  sued  the  city  for  3315,000. 

In  the  face  of  these  great  losses  the  help  extended  by  the 
Relief  Association  appears  in  figures  very  slight  and  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  quite  inadequate.  Nevertheless  it  was  of  vital  neces¬ 
sity  and  did  more  real  good  than  any  figures  can  show. 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  the  association  did:  Distributed 
food  and  clothing  to  the  most  helpless  and  needy.  Sent  several 
homeless  families  to  other  states  where  friends  promised  aid 
and  employment.  Moved  houses  to  new  locations  and  supplied 
furniture  and  house  wares.  Furnished  lumber  for  cheap  houses, 
particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Town,  where  a  score 
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of  families  on  the  flats  below  the  bridges  lost  their  living  places. 
Provided  tents  and  rented  little  houses  temporarily  for  many 
families.  In  the  Mission  Valley  and  in  the  Jamacha  Valley,  con¬ 
siderable  land  was  cleared  of  debris  and  regraded,  at  a  cost  of 
$1171.  Seed  for  immediate  planting  and  feed  for  stock,  costing 
the  association  $3732,  were  furnished  to  farmers  and  dairymen. 
In  some  special  cases  cash  donations  were  made.  The  expenses 
of  two  funeral  services  were  provided  for,  physicians  and  nurses 
were  secured  for  the  sick  and  many  other  services  of  a  varied 
character  were  rendered.  In  these  various  ways  nearly  200 
families  were  substantially  aided.  (Of  course  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  first  month  over  500  families  had 
been  temporarily  relieved  by  the  San  Ysidro  and  Citizens 
Committees) . 

LOANS  TO  FARMERS 

The  most  marked  difference  between  the  work  of  the  Citizens 
General  Relief  Committee  and  that  of  The  Rural  Relief  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  in  the  adding  of  farm  loans  by  the  latter  organization. 
In  the  very  beginning  it  was  clearly  seen  that  this  would  be  an 
important  feature  of  relief;  partly,  and  perhaps  primarily, 
because  many  of  the  flood  losers  desired  to  get  their  assistance 
in  that  way.  An  additional  reason  was  that  over  one  third  of  the 
original  contributors  expressed  their  preference  for  making  low 
interest  loans  rather  than  gifts  of  money.  Later  on,  as  the  call 
for  loans  increased,  the  trustees  borrowed  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  this  express  purpose.  This  will  be  more  fully 
explained  further  on  in  the  report. 

The  policy  adopted  was  long  time  and  low  interest.  With  few 
exceptions,  notes  were  drawn  with  five  years  time,  bearing  no 
interest  the  first  year,  and  after  the  first  year  six  per  cent  per 
annum.  Some  of  the  loans  are  well  secured  by  real  estate  mort¬ 
gages  and  some  are  not  secured  at  all.  Many  of  the  mortgages  are 
second  liens.  The  association  made  no  effort  to  get  good  loans, 
from  a  banker’s  standpoint.  In  fact,  the  best  propositions  were 
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rejected  because  the  poorer  propositions  were  those  of  the  more 
needy,  and  the  former  could  get  their  accommodations  in  com¬ 
mercial  circles.  Through  introductions  and  recommendations 
the  officers  of  the  association  assisted  a  number  of  farmers  in 
getting  their  needed  money  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  banks. 

A  great  deal  of  labor  was  put  into  this  loan  relief.  It  began 
with  a  thorough  report  from  the  field  representatives,  had  the 
careful  attention  of  the  manager  and  the  consideration  of  the 
business  men  of  the  board.  Our  field  representatives,  Messrs. 
Chase  and  Bacon,  were  practical  men,  accustomed  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  execution  of  land  and  building  work.  Their  counsel  to 
men  and  women  who  were  stripped  of  their  possessions  and  the 
usual  means  of  living  was  timely  and  valuable.  Their  reports 
helped  the  association  to  use  its  limited  funds  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  association  was  also  able  to  help  indirectly  the 
ranchers  whose  lands  were  already  mortgaged.  This  was  done 
through  negotiations  and  compromises  with  the  mortgagors. 
Some  of  these  mortgage  holders  have  been  very  generous  and 
some  have  not.  Further  assistance  was  rendered  in  clearing  titles, 
making  trades,  adjusting  partnership  relations,  etc.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  office  manager 
reflects  another  phase  of  “relief”  to  which  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  contributors:  “I  cannot  close 
my  dealings  with  your  retiring  committee  without  trying  to 
make  some  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy,  encourage¬ 
ment  and  sympathy  so  uniformly  extended  by  yourself,  Mr. 
Wright  and  Mr.  Chase.  The  atmosphere  of  cheer  and  hope  per¬ 
vading  the  committee  rooms  was  a  tonic  that  some  of  us  greatly 
needed!’  This  man  and  his  family  had  suffered  terribly,  not  only 
by  flood,  but  by  fire  preceding  the  flood  and  by  severe  sickness 
afterwards.  The  writer  of  this  report  desires  to  say  to  the  many 
contributors  to  the  relief  fund  that  their  generosity  made  it 
possible  to  lighten  many  burdens,  to  uphold  and  strengthen  a 
good  many  struggling  sufferers.  The  flood  was  a  human  tragedy: 
perhaps  it  has  been  softened  and  lightened  a  little. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Herewith  is  presented  a  statement  of  the  cash  receipts  and 
expenditures;  also  the  appropriations  not  yet  disbursed. 


Receipts 

From  Citizens  General 
Relief  Committee 
Bank  Loan  by  Trustees 
Contributions  direct  to  the 
Association 
Sundry  Receipts 


$25,374.28 

20,000.00 

4,191.10 

264.18  $49,829.56 


Disbursements 
General  Relief 

Groceries,  Clothing, 
Furniture,  Shoes  and 
Housewares 
Seed  and  Feed 
Lumber  and  Implements 
Clearing  and  Grading  Land 
Cash  Relief 

Railroad  and  Steamer  Fares 
House  Moving 
House  Rentals 
Sundries 

Loans 

Secured  Notes 
Unsecured  Notes  and 
Accounts 

A  dministration 
Salaries 

Automobile  Expense 
Office  Supplies 
Telephones 
Warehouse  Expense 

Interest  on  bank  overdraft 


$  5,436.64 
3,732.84 
1,729.11 
1,171.55 
1,455.00 
492.05 
195.00 
173.50 

35.00  $14,420.69 


$16,369.29 

11,809.59  28,178.88 


$  1,536.00 
222.07 
175.06 
39  33 

32.00  2,004.46 

27.00  $44,631.03 


Cash  on  Hand  —  $5,198.53 

Loan  Appropriations  not  yet 
paid  out 

Reserve  for  Promised  Relief 
in  Purchase  of  Land  and  for 
Family  Maintenance 

Reserve  for  6  months’  Interest 
on  $20,000 

Balance 


$  3,482.91 

1,005.40 

600.00 

110.22 


5,198.53  $49,829.56 
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The  amount  of  the  unexpended  appropriation  may  seem  large 
without  the  explanation  that  even  with  six  months  time  some 
of  our  clients  have  not  been  able  to  get  new  locations  or  to 
rebuild  on  their  old  places. 

Administration  expenses  were  four  per  cent  of  the  money 
handled.  About  one  half  of  this  was  for  field  work  carried  on 
for  nearly  three  months  over  a  territory  extending  from  Tia 
Juana  to  San  Luis  Rey;  and  one  tenth  of  it  for  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Citizens  Committee. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  LOANS 

Referring  again  to  the  loan  feature  of  the  association’s  work, 
the  executive  manager  desires  to  make  answer  to  the  public  and 
private  criticism  that  moneys  contributed  to  the  relief  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  free  disbursement  to  flood  sufferers  were 
improperly  used  by  being  loaned  to  them.  The  total  loan  appro¬ 
priations  were  $31,661.79.  Of  this  sum  $20,000  was  borrowed 
by  the  Rural  Relief  Association,  upon  the  guarantees  of  the 
individual  trustees  and  several  bankers  and  business  men.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  the  cash  funds  received,  up  to  the  sum  of  $15,000, 
either  directed  or  allowed  the  association  to  make  loans  instead 
of  gifts.  Therefore  the  trustees  had  a  full  right  to  use  $35,000 
for  loans,  if  deemed  advisable.  If  it  is  still  charged  that  this  was 
a  poor  way  to  do,  even  if  properly  authorized,  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  borrowers  desired  to 
get  their  relief  by  low  interest  loans  rather  than  outright  gifts. 
A  slight  examination  of  the  financial  report  shows  that  two  fifths 
of  all  the  funds  used  were  furnished  by  the  trustees  and  their 
friends;  and  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  no  money  whatever  was  put 
out  in  loans  except  as  designated  for  such  use  by  the  givers. 

THE  GENERAL  RELIEF 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  in  one  respect,  that  the  flood  relief 
was  not  administered  by  one  body.  Owing  to  divided  work  the 
public  has  scarcely  apprehended  the  extent  of  the  donations  and 
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the  range  of  relief.  Aside  from  private  assistance,  which  was  very 
large  in  the  aggregate,  and  also  some  municipal,  county  and 
corporate  aid,  the  following  statement  shows  the  money  used 
by  public  agencies: 


San  Ysidro  Relief  Committee 
Citizens  General  Relief  Committee 
Rural  Relief  Association 
Total 


$  2,828.59 
10,467.27 
49,829.56 
$63,125.42 


This  was  a  worthy  expression  of  sympathy  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  It  is  a  good  page  in  the  records  of  San  Diego. 

Our  report  should  not  close  without  a  testimony  to  the  fine 
spirit  of  those  who  fell  under  this  disaster.  They  bore  their 
privations  with  fortitude  and  many  of  them,  under  staggering 
losses,  are  rebuilding  as  best  they  can.  Their  ordeal  has  not  yet 
passed  by  and  they  should  still  have  from  the  community  the 
fullest  possible  support  and  encouragement. 

The  Rural  Relief  Association  of  San  Diego  County, 

By  George  W.  Marston 
Executive  Manager 
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APPENDIX  B 


Address  at  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest 
University  Club ,  Los  Ayigeles 
February  13, 193J 

It  is  usually  difficult  for  me  to  make  a  start  in  a  speech  of  this 
kind.  There’s  a  hitch  at  the  first  sentence.  Therefore,  I  admire 
and  envy  the  colored  minister  who  began  his  sermon  in  a  clear 
and  forceful  style,  although  his  use  of  pronouns  and  adverbs 
might  be  criticized.  He  said,  “Brothrin  and  sistern,  my  subject 
is  the  devil— in  three  parts.  First,  who  the  devil  he  is.  Second, 
where  the  devil  he  is.  Third,  what  the  devil  is  he  doing!’  My 
subject,  gentlemen,  is  the  college  trustee— a  much  less  pic¬ 
turesque  person  than  the  devil,  and  I  will  feebly  imitate  the 
colored  preacher  by  treating  the  trustee  in  two  parts.  First,  what 
is  a  trustee.  Second,  what  the— the  dickens  is  he  doing. 

What  kind  of  a  man  makes  a  good  trustee?  A  long  time  ago 
when  I  was  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  School  I  had  a  book 
called  “The  Model  Superintendent.”  The  book  said  that  a  super¬ 
intendent  should  be  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  of  fervent 
piety,  a  student  of  the  Bible,  an  experienced  executive,  a  lover 
of  children,  a  leader  for  the  young  people,  a  good  speaker,  etc. 
etc.  I  knew  I  didn’t  fit  this  exacting  standard  and  was  somewhat 
discouraged  until  I  asked  myself  if  there  were  any  such  paragons 
of  virtue  and  capacity  in  our  church  community.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  whether  we  are  seeking  for  Sunday  School  superin¬ 
tendents  or  college  trustees,  we  take  the  best  we  can  find.  Of 
course  college  trustees  ought  to  be  persons  of  wisdom  and  light 
and  great  intelligence.  But— they  are  actually— well— just  what 
we  see  here  today! 

Generally  speaking  our  trustees  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
business  and  professional  leaders  in  their  local  communities.  To 
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some  extent  they  are  students  of  educational  problems  and 
abreast  of  the  greater  movements  in  human  society.  We  trustees 
know  that  we  fall  short  of  even  this  moderate  standard,  but  in 
looking  over  the  personnel  of  the  Boards  of  our  California  col¬ 
leges  we  may  take  a  just  pride,  I  think,  in  the  high  character  and 
quality  of  the  members  of  the  Boards. 

The  word  trustee  itself  is  indicative  of  the  obligations  for 
fidelity  and  service.  The  trustee  is  entrusted  with  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  his  institution.  To  those  who  selected  him  for 
this  office,  and  to  students,  faculty  and  the  community  he  owes 
great  responsibilities.  If  the  collective  Board  is  weak,  unwise 
and  inefficient,  this  character  will  be  reflected  in  the  academic 
part  of  the  institution.  Each  individual  trustee  should  feel  and 
discharge  his  responsibility.  Of  his  various  duties  we  naturally 
think  first  of  the  administrative  function.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
selects  the  President  of  the  college  and  appoints  the  executive 
and  teaching  staffs  recommended  by  the  President  and  special 
committees.  In  this  simple  way  a  college  begins  its  life  under 
the  dual  administration  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
Faculty.  In  a  legal  sense  the  Board  of  Trustees  controls  the 
college  and  is  the  supreme  authority.  The  Board  is  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  the  corporation  and  controls  the  property  and  funds 
of  the  college  and  has  the  responsibility  of  administrating  its 
affairs.  Practically,  the  President  of  the  college  and  the  Faculty, 
with  their  assistants,  manage  the  current  affairs.  But  never¬ 
theless  under  the  present  system  of  most  educational  institutions 
ultimate  authority  is  vested  in  the  trustees. 

The  principal  business  that  trustees  attend  to  is  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  property  and  finances.  There  are  executives  to  work 
out  the  details  but  policies  are  formed  by  the  trustees.  Trustees 
should  take  an  active  interest  in  securing  funds.  It  is  very  for¬ 
tunate  if  the  President  of  the  college  has  the  capacity  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  financial  campaigns  and  in  their  preparation  too.  He 
can  do  more  than  trustees  can,  but  ought  to  have  their  active 
cooperation. 
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The  business  men  on  the  Board  have  a  particular  responsi¬ 
bility  in  not  only  securing  money,  but  for  assisting  the  college 
in  making  a  wise  use  of  it.  Endowments,  scholarships,  current 
expense  account  and  investments  are  all  in  their  jurisdiction. 
Trustees  are  often  disposed  to  let  the  President  and  his  staff 
exercise  unlimited  control.  It  is  well  for  the  President  to  have 
a  masterful  hand  in  all  these  things,  but  always  under  the 
scrutiny  and  control  of  the  trustees.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  present  plans  and  policies  to  his  Board  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  to  consider,  to  understand,  to  cooperate  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  sometimes  to  differ. 

In  their  respective  local  communities  trustees  may  be  of 
excellent  service  to  their  college.  There  is  need  of  many  groups 
of  friends  and  supporters  throughout  the  state,  in  cities  and 
country  districts.  It  is  important  to  cooperate  with  the  alumni 
in  maintaining  a  loyal  college  spirit  in  the  community,  to  keep 
in  touch  with  educational  leaders  and  to  advise  parents  of 
prospective  students.  An  active,  interested  trustee  can  be  very 
helpful  too  in  securing  contributing  friends. 

But  there  are  more  important  things  in  trusteeship  than  the 
administrative  duties  or  community  service.  I  refer  to  prin¬ 
ciples  and  policies.  Our  colleges  are  managed  by  the  cooperation 
of  two  distinct  bodies,  one  of  a  business  character,  the  other 
professional  and  academic.  The  President  of  the  college  is  the 
leading  member  of  each  and  can  often  act  in  a  mediating  way. 

With  a  rather  inactive  Board,  or  even  an  active  Board  satisfied 
with  the  President’s  recommendations,  the  Faculty  maintains 
the  college  life.  If  President  and  Faculty  are  harmonious  there 
is  peace  and  progress.  Such  cooperation  is  quite  general  and 
accounts  largely  for  our  present  high  standards. 

Without  doubt,  our  teachers  and  administrative  agents  under¬ 
stand  education  better  than  trustees  do.  They  are  the  vital 
strength  of  the  college,  they  build  it,  they  live  in  it,  make  its 
standards,  energize  its  work,  create  its  atmosphere.  They  usually 
conform  to  policies  that  have  been  established  by  the  trustees 
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or  that  are  acceptable  to  them.  Slight  differences  are  easily 
adjusted. 

But  there  is  one  great  problem  that  hangs  in  the  offing  of 
every  school,  college  and  university.  The  problem  of  the  Social 
Order,  touching  college  life  as  well  as  all  the  world  around  it, 
and  this  cannot  be  compromised  without  a  struggle.  Trustees 
are  conservative.  Teachers  are  more  radical,  even  if  you  call 
them  Liberals  or  Progressives.  Our  teachers  are  inclined  toward 
advanced  thinking.  That  is  what  makes  them  so  dangerous. 
That’s  why  we  have  to  shut  down  on  them  sometimes.  These 
teachers  have  shibboleths  like  “The  Old  Order  changeth,”  and 
“Hot  burns  the  fire  when  wrongs  expire  and  God  uproots  the 
ancient  evil!’ 

We  trustees  are  generally  pretty  comfortable  and  don’t  want 
much  of  a  change.  We  particularly  object  to  hot  fires,  strikes  and 
all  kinds  of  uprooting.  Our  watchword  is  “Let  us  have  Peace” 
and  we  say,  “We  are  no  wiser  than  our  fathers!’ 

But  there  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked  and  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  think  they  are  wiser  than  their  fathers— at  least  smarter. 
Conflicts  have  already  taken  place  in  Amherst  and  Yale,  in  sev¬ 
eral  universities,  notably  Stanford  and  Wisconsin.  There  will  be 
more,  because  either  a  social  evolution  or  a  social  revolution  is 
on  the  way. 

In  the  trend  of  things  trustees  are  becoming  more  conservative 
and  faculties  more  radical.  When  I  was  first  a  trustee  forty-nine 
years  ago,  my  associates  were  mostly  ministers,  teachers  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  ranchers.  Poor  but  honest  men.  Now  my  associates  are 
capitalists,  business  men,  corporation  lawyers  and  employers; 
probably  honest,  but  certainly  not  poor.  And  they  like  the  status 
quo. 

About  a  year  ago  I  started  a  little  reform  measure  in  our 
Board  meeting,  but  I  noticed  that  the  two  minister  members, 
whom  I  depended  on,  were  absent.  Our  old  war  horse  Wilcox 
was  there  and  he  was  snorting  for  a  fight,  but  he  had  just  barely 
recovered  from  a  stroke  and  I  didn’t  want  to  excite  him;  so,  on 
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seeing  that  we  were  outnumbered  about  20  to  2,  I  surrendered. 
I  am  not  much  of  a  reformer.  I  don’t  enjoy  a  defeat  and  I  posi¬ 
tively  object  to  martyrdom  of  any  kind. 

I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  about  the  composition  of 
Boards  outside  of  Claremont,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  the  con¬ 
servative  element  has  a  majority  of  2  to  1  or  more  in  nearly  all 
educational  institutions.  This  condition  is  almost  permanently 
set,  as  trustees  elect  their  successors.  They  may  allow  a  little 
sprinkle  of  New  Dealers  but  anybody  like  Justice  Brandeis  or 
Dr.  Dewey  is  going  to  be  kept  out. 

Teachers  of  this  type  will  also  be  kept  out  and  some  are  being 
put  out.  Prof.  Jerome  Davis  of  Yale,  author  of  “Capitalism  and 
its  Culture”  has  been  given  notice  that  he  is  not  wanted  after 
the  close  of  this  school  year.  His  book  is  built  up  around  this 
definition  of  capitalism:  “the  economic  system  under  which 
production,  distribution  and  finance  are  becoming  concentrated 
into  large  scale  inter-related  units,  which  are  on  the  whole  cor¬ 
porately  owned  and  controlled  by  a  minority  who  run  them  for 
private  profit!’ 

He  aims  to  show  that  this  order  of  capitalism  controls  the 
commerce  and  industries  of  the  country,  also  the  press,  radio  and 
moving  picture  business  and  has  a  tremendous  influence  in  legis¬ 
lation,  politics  and  education.  Prof.  Davis  examines  the  social 
conditions  inherent  to  capitalism  and  contends  that  they  are 
bound  to  bring  on  a  conflict.  His  book  does  not  prescribe  a  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  disease,  but  describes  clearly  the  kind  of  culture 
that  capitalism  imposes  upon  the  people. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  support  or  oppose  the  implications  of  the 
book.  I  only  wish  to  present  the  principle  of  academic  freedom 
for  our  teachers  and  a  tolerant  spirit  toward  radical  ideas  on  the 
part  of  college  trustees.  In  an  era  when  Sweden  (where  the 
cooperative  system  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  capitalism) 
is  the  most  prosperous  country  in  Europe;  when  France  under  a 
socialist  government  is  regaining  a  marked  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability;  when  Russia  with  a  more  extreme  economic 
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policy  is  making  gigantic  strides  of  power  and  materialism;  I  say, 
when  these  and  other  portentous  facts  face  us,  let  us  be  open- 
minded  and  generous  toward  our  forward-looking  teachers.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  these  professors  study  history  more  than  we 
do.  Perhaps  they  have  noticed  that  the  well-to-do  people  in 
authority  have  for  hundreds  of  years  opposed  all  the  demands 
of  the  lower  classes  and  have  only  yielded  when  compelled  to 
do  so. 

I  read  recently  that  in  1830  some  English  miners  were  shipped 
off  to  Botany  Bay  for  merely  petitioning  to  have  their  wages 
raised  from  six  shillings  to  eight  shillings  a  week.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  the  favored  statesman  of  the  young  Queen  Victoria, 
sanctioned  this  outrageous  action.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
since  then,  but  it  has  been  made  by  the  prophets  of  the  New 
Order  in  opposition  to  the  continued  resistance  of  the  capitalist 
class.  (I  was  intending  to  be  quite  non-partisan  in  this  address, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  am  edging  now  a  little  to  the  left.) 

In  order  to  get  back  to  the  middle  of  the  road  I  want  to  say 
that  our  college  teachers  should  recognize  the  enormous  contri¬ 
bution  of  capitalism  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  They  may  well 
point  out  its  great  superiority  over  the  feudal  system  which  it 
displaced.  They  will  be  quite  right  too  in  setting  forth  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  disruptions  of  radical  changes.  My  point  in  stressing 
the  other  side  was  to  counsel  college  trustees  not  to  check  the 
spirit  of  intellectual  inquiry  and  humanitarian  sympathy  that  is 
evidently  rising  today  among  both  teachers  and  students. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  phase  of  trusteeship.  What  about 
representation  of  the  Faculty  on  the  Board  of  Trustees?  If  I 
should  make  an  argument  for  this  Dr.  Munro,  who  has  been  all 
kinds  of  a  professor  and  all  kinds  of  a  trustee,  will  rise  up  and 
demolish  it  completely.  May  I  just  suggest  however,  that  the  best 
men  of  our  faculties  may  be  wiser  in  college  affairs  than  the  best 
men  on  our  trustee  Boards.  They  should  be,  because  it  is  their 
life  work,  while  the  most  active  trustees  give  only  a  few  hours  a 
month  and  the  majority  barely  an  hour  a  month. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  system  of  two  distinct  bodies,  one 
of  which  does  practically  all  the  work  and  the  other  only  review¬ 
ing,  dictating  and  employing,  there  is  an  element  of  injustice 
and  also  a  weakness  of  administrative  structure.  Considering  the 
absolute  power  of  the  trustees  today  and  the  utter  impotence  of 
the  teaching  body  in  any  decisive  situation,  the  best  you  can  say 
for  this  system  is  that  it  is  usually  administered  by  very  consid¬ 
erate  and  benevolent  despots.  In  this  connection  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  significant  composition  of  the  Inter-collegiate 
Council  of  Claremont  Colleges.  As  an  agent  of  the  Board  of 
Fellows  this  Council  is  the  governing  body  of  the  organization. 
It  is  a  step  at  least  in  the  direction  of  faculty  representation  on 
college  Boards. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  a  word  about  my  personal 
experience  as  a  trustee.  In  1888  I  was  the  youngest  member  on 
the  Board  of  15  trustees  of  Pomona  College.  Now  in  1937  I  am 
the  oldest  member  of  that  body.  I  have  seen  50  or  60  of  my 
associates  pass  on  and  out.  In  the  same  time  100  or  more  teachers 
have  come  in  and  passed  away.  In  all  this  time  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  rub  against  these  learned  men  in  committees,  in 
consultations  and  in  social  affairs.  Being  of  a  spongy  nature  I 
absorbed  a  slight  infusion  of  their  culture.  Not  being  a  college 
graduate  myself  this  has  been  my  liberal  education.  Quite 
pleasant  and  valuable  for  me  personally,  but  undoubtedly  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  Liberal  is  next  door  to  Progressive  and  Progres¬ 
sive  is  next  door  to  Radical. 
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APPENDIX  C 


Address  at 

Celebration  of  Breaking  Ground ,  1907 
San  Diego  Eastern-San  Diego  &  Arizona  Railroad 

For  over  fifty  years  the  people  of  San  Diego  have  hoped  and 
labored  for  a  railroad  on  the  thirty-second  parallel.  We  think  of 
Old  Town  as  having  always  been  a  sleepy  and  unambitious 
village,  but  as  early  as  1853  it  was  agitating  for  a  railroad.  In 
January  1854,  Colonel  Gray  started  out  to  make  his  historic 
survey,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  the  San  Diego  &  Gila, 
Southern  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Railroad  Company  was  organized. 
Notwithstanding  its  long  name,  this  company  existed  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  was  a  very  active  corporation.  In  the  early  days 
before  the  Civil  War,  those  old  pioneers,  Robinson,  Witherby, 
Rose,  Morse,  Burton  and  others,  were  holding  meetings  for  a 
“direct  route,”  raising  subsidies  and  sending  out  surveying  par¬ 
ties.  The  people  of  the  south  were  deeply  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  short  line  from  Texas  to  Southern  California  and  expected 
to  get  Government  aid  to  build  it.  The  war  stopped  all  this,  of 
course,  but  in  1868  the  railroad  agitation  began  again. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  San  Diego  Union,  issued  October 
10,  1868,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  San 
Diego  &  Gila  Railroad.  A  little  later,  General  M.  C.  Hunter, 
representing  the  Memphis  &  El  Paso  Railroad,  came  to  San 
Diego,  made  a  contract  with  the  Gila  Company  for  its  franchises 
and  lands,  selected  a  depot  site,  and  set  General  Sedgwick  at 
work  on  surveys  and  maps.  General  John  C.  Fremont  was  one 
of  the  leading  promoters  of  the  company  and  went  to  Paris  to 
place  its  first  mortgage  bonds.  Owing  to  its  failure  to  secure  a 
grant  from  Congress,  the  Memphis  &  El  Paso  Company  failed, 
and  General  Fremont  was  sued  by  the  Paris  investors.  The  land 
subsidy  that  this  city  had  provided  was  forfeited  and  great  dis¬ 
appointment  fell  upon  those  who  had  labored  so  long.  But  this 
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was  about  the  time  of  the  New  Town  excitement.  The  Old  Town 
men,  of  whom  Colonel  Jeff  Gatewood  was  then  probably  the 
foremost,  were  now  reinforced  by  our  honored  Father  Horton 
and  the  enterprising  Kimball  brothers.  With  such  men  stirring 
about,  the  railroad  calms  never  lasted  long  and  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  railroads  about  to  start  between  1868  and  ’71,— the  San 
Diego  8c  Fort  Yuma,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Transcontinental, 
and  perhaps  others. 

In  1871  the  day  of  prosperity  seemed  at  hand.  Colonel  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  the  Railroad  King  of  his  time,  proposed  to  build  the 
Texas  8c  Pacific  Railroad  straight  westward  from  Texas  to  the 
shores  of  San  Diego  Bay.  I  remember,  myself,  as  many  here 
today  doubtless  do,  that  wonderful  mass  meeting  of  August  26, 
1872,  when  Colonel  Scott  and  his  distinguished  party  addressed 
our  people  and  gave  them  the  brightest  hopes  for  the  speedy 
building  of  the  great  railroad  across  the  south.  Think  of  the 
excitement  and  interest  of  such  a  meeting  in  a  little  village 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  any  railroad,  with  speeches  by 
men  like  Agassiz,  Senator  John  Sherman,  Colonel  Forney,  Pres¬ 
ident  Peabody  of  Harvard,  Colonel  Scott  and  others  scarcely 
less  noted. 

It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  of  the  years  of  alternating  hope 
and  disappointment  that  followed.  On  November  11,  1872, 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new  road  and  there  was  a  great 
celebration  something  like  the  one  we  are  having  today.  W.  W. 
Bowers  was  Grand  Marshal,  Colonel  Gatewood  presided,  and 
there  were  addresses  by  C.  P.  Taggart  and  others.  In  1873,  ten 
miles  of  roadbed  were  graded,  but  after  that,  little  was  done. 
Then  came  the  great  financial  panic  involving  Scott,  Jay  Cooke 
and  all  business  men  of  the  country,  more  or  less.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  serious  blow,  San  Diegans  worked  until  1878  to  revive 
the  Texas  8c  Pacific.  A  “Committee  of  Forty”  selected  by  Thomas 
L.  Nesmith,  carried  on  an  extensive  promotion  to  secure  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid  and  to  hold  the  Texas  8c  Pacific  to  its  contracts.  Mr. 
Horton  was  indefatigable  and  had  the  able  assistance  of  Matthew 
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Sherman,  Douglas  Gunn,  John  Capron,  E.  W.  Morse,  David 
Felsenheld  and  many  others.  But  the  strong  hand  of  Hunting- 
ton  was  against  Scott,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  succeeded  in 
making  its  way  into  Arizona,  leaving  San  Diego  many  miles  away 
to  the  southwest. 

The  next  important  effort  for  a  railroad  was  the  one  that 
began  in  1879,  which  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  from  San  Diego  to  the  Colorado 
at  Needles.  Frank  A.  Kimball,  of  National  City,  initiated  this 
and  was  its  inspiring  spirit.  Warren  Kimball  and  he  offered  a 
subsidy  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  National  Ranch 
for  a  direct  eastern  railroad  from  San  Diego  Bay.  Mr.  Frank 
Kimball  visited  Boston  two  or  three  times  and  finally  secured  a 
contract  from  Thomas  Nickerson,  president  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  There  is  no  time  to  relate  here 
the  stirring  events  of  those  days,  of  their  defeats  and  successes. 
The  little  towns  of  National  City  and  San  Diego  put  up  the 
magnificent  contribution  of  over  seventeen  thousand  acres  of 
land  and  $25,000  in  money,  these  lands  and  funds  being  placed 
in  escrow  in  the  hands  of  Bryant  Howard.  The  railroad  was 
built,  but  it  was  not  the  direct  eastern  line  desired.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Southern  Railroad  was  chartered  October  12,  1880,  M.  A. 
Luce,  Vice  President,  and  Frank  A.  Kimball  and  John  A.  Fair- 
child  representing  San  Diego  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
first  rail  was  laid  at  National  City  in  June  1881,  and  the  road 
was  built  and  put  into  operation  to  Colton  in  November, 
1885.  Not  until  November  1885  was  connection  made  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  securing  then  a  transcontinental  railroad 
with  the  western  terminus  at  San  Diego.  This  was  undoubtedly 
a  splendid  achievement  and  of  immense  benefit  to  this  city,  but 
it  was  not  the  final  railroad  solution  for  San  Diego.  You  all  know 
how  we  were  sidetracked  later  on,  and  how  the  commerce  that 
ought  to  have  been  developed  on  this  harbor  was  diverted  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Six  years  ago  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  determined  to  do 
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its  utmost  to  secure  the  railroad  as  straight  eastward  as  possible 
to  the  Colorado  River.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  undertake 
the  initial  work,  and  on  July  20,  1901,  that  committee  issued  a 
fifteen-page  circular  setting  forth  the  proposition  in  clear  and 
concise  terms.  It  presented  the  following  plan: 

“First.  To  project  surveys  sufficient  to  determine  the  best  route 
for  the  railroad  from  San  Diego  Bay  to  some  point  on  the 
Colorado  River. 

“Second.  To  secure  terminal  facilities. 

“Third.  To  secure  rights  of  way  and  other  necessary  privileges 
along  the  line  of  such  route. 

“Fourth.  To  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  chief  engineer 
whose  duties  shall  be  to  indicate  the  kind  of  route  required  to 
meet  the  highest  demands  of  a  first-class  modern  system  and  to 
prepare  detailed  estimates  concerning  the  cost  of  construction, 
equipment  and  operation  of  such  a  line. 

“Fifth.  To  secure  all  possible  data  and  exact  information  for  a 
prospectus  which  shall  fully  set  forth  the  reasons  why  such  a 
road  should  be  undertaken  without  delay  and  shall  make  to 
capital  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  project  absolutely  convincing. 

“Sixth.  To  secure  the  necessary  subscriptions  to  carry  out  the 
work  as  outlined  above. 

Upon  the  acceptance  of  this  plan  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  the  most  remarkably  united  effort  ever  made  in  this  city 
for  any  public  enterprise  took  place.  All  factional  differences 
were  overlooked,  and  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  harmony  and 
public  spirit  prevailed.  A  large  finance  committee,  with  G.  H. 
Ballou  as  president  and  H.  P.  Wood  as  secretary,  undertook 
immediately  to  raise  the  recommended  promotion  fund,  which 
was  approximately  fixed  at  $50,000.  Over  eight  hundred  sub¬ 
scriptions,  amounting  to  $40,000  were  secured  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  in  September  1901,  the  San  Diego-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
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mittee  commenced  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  route  to 
Imperial  Valley  and  the  Colorado.  At  that  time  the  Committee 
consisted  of  L.  L.  Boone,  F.  S.  Jennings,  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  J.  E. 
Boal,  W.  F.  Holt,  S.  W.  Fergusson  and  George  W.  Marston. 
Colonel  Fergusson,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr.  Holt,  of  Imperial, 
withdrew  later  in  the  year  and  H.  W.  Wood  and  C.  N.  Clark 
took  their  places.  The  committee  then  became  permanent  and 
carried  on  a  continuous  promotion  effort  for  six  years.  In  the 
main,  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  community  were 
extended  to  us  and  its  relations  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  always  cordial  and  co-operative. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  any  extended  review  of  the  work,  and 
others  than  myself  should  estimate  its  value.  Sufficient  to  give 
here  the  barest  outline.  The  Committee  received  and  disbursed 
$45,000  in  money.  By  the  survey  of  H.  T.  Richards  it  obtained 
a  feasible  route  directly  through  the  mountain  passes;  acquired 
rights  of  way,  valuable  terminal  lands,  together  with  thorough 
reports  of  engineers  and  railroad  experts  concerning  the  whole 
project.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee,  three  incor¬ 
porated  companies  were  organized,  with  State  charters,  namely: 
The  San  Diego-Eastern  Railway  Company,  the  Bay  Shore  Ter¬ 
minal  Company  and  the  San  Diego  Railway  Promotion  Co. 
Members  of  the  Committee  went  to  New  York,  Boston,  El  Paso, 
Bisbee  and  Imperial.  All  the  heads  of  the  great  southwestern 
railroads  were  seen  and  many  long  interviews  were  had  with 
them.  A  score  or  more  of  railroad  syndicates  and  projectors  were 
negotiated  with,  some  of  which  had  merit,  others  none.  Not 
until  Mr.  Spreckels  announced  his  intention  was  there  complete 
assurance  of  the  building  of  the  railroad,  yet  it  may  properly 
be  mentioned  now  that  in  the  summer  of  1906  a  responsible 
railroad  company  made  definite  proposals  to  the  committee  to 
build  from  an  eastern  point  to  the  Colorado;  and  that  Benjamin 
F.  Cheney  promised  the  committee  to  assume  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  building  from  San  Diego  to  the  Colorado  connection 
with  the  eastern  road.  Mr.  Cheney’s  generous  offer  and  his  firm 
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friendship  to  our  enterprise  deserve  due  recognition  from  this 
community. 

It  was  always  felt  by  the  committee  that  John  D.  Spreckels 
was  “the  Man  of  Destiny”  for  the  building  of  this  railroad.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  have  failed  in  other  respects,  I  am  sure  that 
San  Diegans,  if  they  knew  all  the  history,  would  acquit  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  any  failure  to  make  a  steady  appeal 
to  Mr.  Spreckels.  His  patience  and  courtesy  in  our  many  impor¬ 
tunities  were  most  admirable,  and  his  reserve  and  long  consid¬ 
eration  are  now  seen  to  have  been  wise  and  sagacious.  Although 
we  doubtless  bothered  him  a  good  deal,  we  still  tried  to  be 
considerate  by  delegating  a  single  member  of  our  committee  to 
see  him  on  railroad  matters.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  a  day  or  so  after  the  announcement  of  his  plans,  to  be 
congratulated  by  Mr.  Spreckels  on  our  persistence.  “You  have 
earned  my  admiration,  gentlemen”  he  said,  “by  your  perse¬ 
verance;  and  we  all  know  that  continual  boring  will  make  a 
hole  at  last!’ 

Mr.  Spreckels  had  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  independently, 
by  his  own  knowledge,  discernment  and  business  sagacity,  had 
conceived  the  great  enterprise  and  determined  upon  its  accom¬ 
plishment. 

With  what  generosity,  large  intelligence  and  commanding 
enterprise  he  has  carried  on  this  undertaking  you  are  all 
familiar.  I  must  not  take  more  of  your  time  and  will  only  acid 
in  conclusion  that  the  San  Diego-Eastern  Railway  Committee 
joins  most  heartily  with  all  citizens  of  this  southwest  country 
in  honor  and  gratitude  to  John  D.  Spreckels;  in  appreciation  of 
all  help  that  has  come  from  hundreds  of  others;  and  in  the 
fullest  congratulations  on  this  day  of  celebration. 
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APPENDIX  D 


Statement  of  the  Building  and  Grounds 
Committee  of  the  Panama-Calif ornia  Exposition, 
Published  in  the  San  Diego  Union, 

June  13, 1911 

The  Building  and  Grounds  Committee,  having  already  made  a 
report  concerning  the  organization,  purposes  and  economies  of 
the  Division  of  Works,  desires  to  present  now  the  general  con¬ 
siderations  that  led  to  its  formation  and  the  agreement  with 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners;  also  their  reasons  for  the 
employment  of  Olmsted  Brothers  as  landscape  architects,  B.  G. 
Goodhue  as  consulting  architect  for  buildings  and  Frank  P. 
Allen,  Jr.,  as  director  of  works. 

The  magnitude  and  difficulties  of  the  work  of  preparing  for 
an  exposition,  especially  in  combination  with  a  plan  for  spend¬ 
ing  one  million  dollars  in  permanent  park  improvements,  are 
very  imperfectly  conceived  except  by  the  very  thoughtful  or 
experienced.  When  the  exposition  directors  and  building  com¬ 
mittee  commenced  the  undertaking  they  began  to  realize  its 
seriousness.  Here  was  an  enormously  responsible  work  to  be 
done,  a  work  not  only  very  large,  important  and  complicated, 
but  a  situation  of  extreme  perplexity.  There  were  two  funds  of 
a  million  dollars  each;  one  of  them  raised  by  popular  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  purely  exposition  purposes,  the  other  raised  by  city 
bond  issue  for  park  improvements  (these  improvements  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  exposition  as  well  as  the 
park) .  There  were  two  boards  in  control  of  these  funds,  one  of 
them  municipal,  under  exact  regulations  of  state  and  city  law; 
the  other  of  the  exposition,  under  less  exact  regulation  but 
responsible  to  stockholders  and  the  community.  Then  the 
exposition  directors  discovered  that  the  Board  of  Park  Com¬ 
missioners  has  such  exclusive  control  of  the  park  that  it  can 
dictate  upon  every  expenditure  for  improvements  and  every  use 
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of  its  grounds  for  any  purposes  whatsoever.  It  was  seen  therefore 
that  only  by  the  most  complete  cooperation  with  the  park  com¬ 
missioners  could  the  exposition  expect  an  effective  treatment  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  object  in  view  was  to  secure  a 
harmonious  union  of  the  temporary  fair  structures  with  the 
permanent  park  buildings,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  for 
the  removal  of  the  temporary  and  leaving  the  park  grounds  and 
buildings  in  such  condition  and  relations  as  would  show  that 
the  million  dollars  voted  for  park  improvements  had  been  so 
properly  expended  as  to  really  improve  the  park  and  not  to 
damage  it.  With  divided  control  of  the  funds,  divided  admin¬ 
istration  of  affairs,  divided  professional  advice  in  respect  to 
engineering,  landscape  and  architecture  and  divided  contracts 
in  the  execution  of  diverse  plans,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  good 
results  could  only  be  secured  by  a  combination  of  the  city  and 
exposition. 

To  get  the  combination  for  the  joint  operation  of  the  park 
and  exposition  affairs  the  following  steps  were  taken: 

1.  The  exposition  elected  three  park  commissioners  and  four 
citizens  to  act  with  the  Director  General,  as  a  Building  and 
Grounds  Committee.  The  office  of  this  committee  was  to  formu¬ 
late  plans  for  submission  to  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  exposition. 

2.  The  exposition  recommended  to  the  park  commissioners 
the  engagement  of  the  firm  of  Olmsted  Brothers  as  landscape 
architects  for  the  park  development  and  as  general  advisers  to 
both  parties  concerning  the  treatment  of  grounds,  location  and 
grouping  of  buildings,  employment  of  department  heads  and 
any  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  art  features  of  the  enterprise. 

3.  The  exposition  engaged  the  services  of  B.  G.  Goodhue  of 
New  York,  as  designing  and  consulting  architect,  and  Irving  }. 
Gill  of  San  Diego,  as  assistant  architect. 

4.  The  exposition  organized  a  Division  of  Works  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  superintending  and  directing  all  the  engineering,  archi- 
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tectural  and  construction  work  and  all  the  business  connected 
therewith.  The  special  object  of  this  works  organization  being 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  landscape  and  building  architects  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  fullest  results  of  unity,  efficiency  and 
economy  both  for  the  park  and  the  exposition. 

5.  The  exposition  elected  Frank  P.  Allen  Jr.,  of  Seattle  as  its 
chief  and  consulting  engineer  and  director  of  works;  it  being 
considered  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  administrative  head 
competent  to  manage  in  the  most  successful  manner  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  duties  of  such  an  office. 

6.  The  Panama-California  Exposition  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  a  bureau  to  be  called  the  “Division  of  Works”  for  the  use 
and  convenience  of  both  parties  in  the  preparation  of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  architectural  plans  and  for  such  building  and  improve¬ 
ment  work  as  either  of  the  parties  should  deem  necessary  and 
desire  to  order. 

Excepting  item  number  1,  the  above  actions  were  all  done 
with  the  knowledge,  cooperation  and  sanction  of  the  park  com¬ 
missioners,  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  the  building  and 
grounds  committee.  The  committee  met  once  or  twice  a  week 
for  over  six  months,  and,  after  the  fullest  discussion  and  counsel, 
placed  its  recommendations,  embodied  briefly  in  the  above  five 
paragraphs,  before  the  official  board  of  the  exposition  and  the 
city.  During  most  of  the  time  the  committee  had  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Olmsted’s  advice  and  the  counsel  of  eminent  and 
experienced  men  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Olmsted’s  counsel  has  been  of  exceeding  value  and  the 
committee  respectfully  submit  that  they  have  valid  reasons  for 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  their  decisions  on  account  of  the 
approval  of  Messrs.  John  C.  Olmsted  and  Frederick  Law  Olm¬ 
sted,  the  former  having  been  with  us  for  several  months,  and 
the  latter  having  visited  us  personally  and  advised  by  corre- 
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spondence.  The  firm  of  Olmsted  Brothers  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  landscape  architecture  profession  in  this  country  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  such  a  competent  organization  as  theirs  for  highest 
class  work  exists  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Your  committee 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  that  the  general  counsel  and 
the  specific  treatment  of  the  park  landscape  improvements 
should  be  committed  and  maintained  in  their  hands.  Their  pro¬ 
fessional  fee  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  together  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  equal  amount  for  traveling,  subsistence,  office  expenses 
and  services  of  assistants,  is  a  moderate,  indeed  a  very  light, 
charge  for  such  talent  and  service. 

In  respect  to  Mr.  Goodhue  the  committee  believe  that  the 
exposition  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  obtaining  his  interest  and 
professional  services.  Many  of  the  most  notable  buildings  of  the 
country  are  the  products  of  his  genius.  His  most  recent  work, 
we  believe,  is  the  cathedral  in  Havana,  the  cathedral  in  Los 
Angeles  and  certain  government  buildings  in  Panama.  For  some 
time  past  he  has  been  collaborating  with  Frederick  Law  Olm¬ 
sted  in  designing  a  group  of  beautiful  buildings  for  the  United 
States  government  at  West  Point.  Besides  his  general  ability  as 
a  designing  architect  Mr.  Goodhue  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  foremost  American  authority  on  Spanish-Colonial  architec¬ 
ture,  and  for  this  reason  particularly  his  knowledge  and  skill, 
combined  with  his  sympathetic  accord  with  the  ideals  of  the 
Olmsteds,  qualify  him  most  eminently  for  our  unique  enter¬ 
prise  of  building  a  Spanish  Mission  Exposition. 

In  a  separate  paper  this  committee  has  presented  detailed 
reasons  for  the  organization  of  the  division  of  works:  the  vital 
necessity  of  a  compact  working  force  (under  the  joint  control 
of  the  city  and  exposition,  although  with  actual  power  in  the 
city  authorities)  ;  the  economies  of  such  a  method  of  handling 
large  work;  the  greater  effectiveness  for  practical  operation  and 
desirable  results,  and,  further,  the  impossibility  of  doing  such 
complex  work  under  such  peculiar  conditions  without  a  har¬ 
monious  union  of  the  funds  and  forces. 
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The  engagement  of  Mr.  Allen  was  made  for  the  reasons  so 
ably  set  forth  by  our  acting  Director-General,  Mr.  Sefton,  in  his 
report  of  June  10th.  No  other  action  of  the  Building  and 
Grounds  Committee  was  so  thoroughly  considered  as  the  con¬ 
tract  to  pay  Mr.  Allen  a  salary  of  $20,000  per  year.  It  was  fully 
endorsed  by  Director-General  Collier  and,  after  submission  to 
the  exposition  legal  board,  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
directors  of  the  exposition.  The  masterly  work  of  Mr.  Allen, 
even  in  the  initial  steps,  is  so  evident  to  the  committee  that  they 
are  convinced  now  more  than  at  first  that  he  has  the  ability  to 
lay  out  and  execute  the  work  with  such  precision,  skill  and  thor¬ 
oughness  as  will  assure  success  and  accomplish  the  largest  results 
at  the  minimum  cost.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  expo¬ 
sition  is  not  in  the  hands  of  an  established  business  corporation 
with  its  staff  of  experienced,  trained  men.  It  has  to  be  handled 
by  public  committees  composed  of  men  immersed  in  their  pri¬ 
vate  business,  men  who  are  willing  to  give  a  moderate  share  of 
their  time,  without  salary,  to  public  causes,  but  cannot  do  much 
more  than  to  give  their  names,  judgment  and  decisions  to  the 
important  features  of  such  work.  This  applies  to  the  park  com¬ 
missioners  as  well  as  the  exposition  committees,  as  they  serve 
without  salaries  and  are  not  expected  to  have  a  technical 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  their  department.  Hence  it  is 
plain  to  see  that  business  men  of  the  class  of  Colonel  Collier,  Mr. 
Spreckels  and  the  bankers  represented  in  the  exposition  commit¬ 
tee  will  not  lend  their  time  and  service  to  the  city  unless  they 
can  have  the  detail  of  affairs  of  such  magnitude  as  the  park  and 
exposition  business  put  upon  men  of  established  reputation  for 
great  work.  In  respect  to  landscape  architecture  and  constructive 
business  administration  your  committee  submit  that  San  Diego 
has  no  available  men  comparable  to  Olmsted,  Goodhue  and 
Allen.  San  Diego  can  furnish  most  of  the  other  men  for  the 
enterprise  but  to  do  anything  now  to  deprive  ourselves  of  these 
leaders  would  be  simply  insane.  Speaking  personally,  the  writer 
of  the  report  begs  to  say  that  if  the  work  were  his  own  he  would 
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consider  himself  very  happy  to  have  such  helpers  to  relieve  him 
of  the  principal  cares  and  responsibilities,  and  he  would  have 
the  fullest  assurance  that  a  splendid  success  would  be  attained 
with  the  least  possible  friction  and  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent 
with  good  work. 

Now  as  to  the  agreement  between  the  park  board  and  exposi¬ 
tion  committee.  Is  it  not  clear  to  any  fair-minded  intelligent 
person  that  the  work  of  building  a  beautiful  miniature  city 
upon  a  barren  hill,  to  adorn  it  with  terraces,  arcades,  gardens  and 
all  the  numberless  features  of  a  pleasure  ground  and  splendid 
show  must  not  only  be  entrusted  to  those  who  are  best  able  to 
do  these  things  but  that  the  work  itself  must  be  done  as  one  har¬ 
monious  whole?  Is  it  not  plainly  impossible  that  the  park  board 
should  do  the  city  work,  under  its  city  plan  and  with  its  city 
forces,  and  the  exposition  do  its  work  under  its  different  plan 
and  different  forces?  This  divided  responsibility  and  execution 
would  certainly  be  costly  and  ineffective.  To  have  union  of  aim 
and  joint  control  the  park  agreement  was  made  and  the  division 
of  works  plan  devised.  Under  this  agreement  and  system  the  park 
board  secures  all  the  advantages  of  joint  operation,  single  and 
uniform  organization,  services  of  able  engineers,  architects  and 
directors  and  for  its  share  of  the  expenses  agrees  to  pay  a  fixed 
percentage  upon  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  which  is  one  per 
cent  less  in  each  part  than  the  standard  rate  for  such  work.  The 
exposition  takes  the  risks  of  the  business  and  gives  the  park 
board  the  benefit  of  a  definite  cost  figure,  and  a  reduced  one  at 
that.  This  agreement  was  executed  by  the  former  park  board  and 
was  signed  in  good  faith  by  both  parties.  Under  its  terms  and 
conditions  work  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  on  for  several 
months  and  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  expended  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  park  and  exposition  work  and  in  actual  park  construc¬ 
tion.  Under  the  head  of  the  latter  item  there  are  nearly  seventy 
acres  of  planted  grounds  with  a  complete  water  system.  Under 
the  former  there  is  a  nursery  containing  200,000  valuable  plants; 
hot  houses,  tools,  supplies;  labor  cost  and  the  many  initiatory 
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and  organizing  expenses.  It  has  been  objected  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  delegates  the  responsibilities  and  powers  of  the  park  com¬ 
missioners  to  other  persons  in  a  manner  that  is  illegal.  The  com¬ 
mittee  answers  that  the  park  board  keeps  its  power  to  control 
the  division  of  works  and  therefore  it  does  not  delegate  its 
authority  differently  from  the  usual  way  of  ordering  work 
through  the  agency  of  a  park  superintendent.  If  the  instrument 
(said  agreement)  is  drawn  illegally  through  technical  errors, 
this  defect  may  be  easily  remedied. 

The  building  and  grounds  committee  are  unanimous  in  their 
offer  and  invitation  to  the  present  park  board  commissioners  to 
become  a  part  of  the  committee.  They  realize  and  fully  admit 
that  ultimate  authority  and  power  reside  in  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  but  they  trust  that  the  existing  contracts  will  be 
sustained,  (not  because  they  were  made  by  previous  commission¬ 
ers  and  committees  but  because  of  their  real  worth)  and  that  the 
future  work  of  city  and  exposition  representatives  may  be  carried 
on  with  mutual  good  will  and  harmony. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  W.  Mars  ton 

Chairman  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee. 
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APPENDIX  E 


Letter  regarding  the  California  Building 


San  Diego,  California 
April  twenty-ninth 
Nineteen  nineteen 

To  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Commission 

of  the  State  of  California— 

Hon.  William  D.  Stephens,  Governor  of  California 

Hon.  Matt  I.  Sullivan,  President  of  the  Commission 

Hon.  Commissioners  Chester  Rowell,  Marshall  Stimson, 
and  Arthur  Arlett. 

Gentlemen: 

April  ist,  1911,  the  State  Legislature  created  a  State  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Panama-California  Exposition  of  San  Diego,  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  appropriated  $50,000  for  preparing  plans  and  construct¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  the  building  to  be  erected  at  the  Panama- 
California  Exposition  in  Balboa  Park. 

Governor  Hiram  L.  Johnson  soon  after  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Commissioners:  Thomas  O’Halloran,  Louis  Wilde,  and 
George  W.  Marston.  In  May  Mr.  Wilde  resigned  and  Governor 
Johnson  appointed  Russell  C.  Allen  to  take  his  place.  The  Com¬ 
mission  was  then  organized  by  the  election  of  George  W.  Mar¬ 
ston  as  chairman  and  Thomas  O’Halloran  as  secretary.  From 
that  time  until  now  the  Commission  has  remained  unchanged 
in  offices  and  personnel. 

At  a  later  date  the  State  appropriated  $200,000  more  for  the 
California  Building  in  San  Diego  and  the  present  Commission 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  total  of  $250,000  from  the  State  of 
California. 
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In  July,  1913,  the  Commission  accepted  the  bid  of  the  Wurster 
Construction  Company  for  the  construction  of  the  main  part  of 
the  California  Building.  This  bid  was  $243,532.50,  but  it  did 
not  include  architects  fees,  $15,341.63,  services  of  inspector, 
$1,445.00,  services  of  clerk,  $393.38,  plastering,  $8,820.00,  nor 
many  miscellaneous  expenses  such  as  testing  cement,  legal 
services,  etc. 

The  final  cost  of  the  structure  was  $275,000,  there  having  been 
advanced  by  the  San  Diego  Exposition  and  Park  Board  the  sum 
of  $25,000. 

In  view  of  this  advance  by  the  citizens  of  San  Diego  and  the 
incompleteness  of  the  building,  our  State  Legislature  appropri¬ 
ated  in  January,  1916,  the  sum  of  $50,000  out  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  fund  “for  the  purpose  of  the 
completion,  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  California  State 
Building  at  the  Panama-California  International  Exposition  at 
San  Diego!’  (Senate  Bill  Number  7,  January  5,  1916.)  By  an¬ 
other  act  (Senate  Bill  Number  5,  January  5,  1916) ,  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  Commission  of  the  State  of 
California  was  authorized  to  accept  and  receive  from  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Company  the  returns 
accruing  to  the  State  of  California  from  the  holding  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

Therefore,  the  Panama-California  Exposition  Commissioners 
of  San  Diego  beg  to  lay  before  your  honorable  body  the  facts  of 
this  statement,  with  our  urgent  request  that  you  will  use  your 
good  offices  to  secure  the  $50,000  that  is  due  to  San  Diego  and 
that  you  will  deposit  the  same  with  the  State  Treasurer  according 
to  the  Act  of  January  5,  1916. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  money  should  be  in  our 
hands  this  year,  and  your  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the 
first  and  second  paragraphs  of  Museum  Director  Hewett’s  letter 
of  April  23d,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached.  The  building  is  evi¬ 
dently  in  danger  of  considerable  injury  if  not  protected  very 
soon. 
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To  be  specific,  the  following  work  is  necessary: 

Grading  and  concrete  work  about  the  base  of  the  structure 
to  protect  the  foundations  and  keep  out  water, 

Repairs  to  the  dome  and  other  roof  surfaces.  Rain  water 
actually  comes  through  the  solid  concrete  and  has  badly 
disfigured  the  ceiling. 

Repair  of  many  injuries  from  hard  use  during  the  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

Painting  or  tinting  of  ceilings  and  walls.  Original  funds 
were  insufficient  for  proper  interior  decorative  treatment, 
and  consequently  the  main  room  has  an  unfinished 
appearance. 

Heating  plant  sufficient  for  the  whole  California  quad¬ 
rangle.  Two  thirds  or  more  of  the  expense  properly  due 
from  the  California  Building  fund. 

The  above  improvements  will  cost  approximately  $25,000. 
The  balance  of  the  fund  might  well  be  spent  on  needed  interior 
decoration,  but  if  proper  maintenance  is  considered  only  a  part 
of  the  money  can  be  so  applied. 

The  question  may  arise  in  your  minds,  why  should  not  the 
people  of  San  Diego  advance  the  sum  of  $50,000  and  wait  for 
their  reimbursement  until  the  financial  affairs  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 
Co.  are  completely  ready  for  closing.  Our  answer  is  that  San 
Diego  has  an  enormous  burden  in  taking  care  of  the  other  build¬ 
ings  left  on  Balboa  Park  by  the  Exposition.  They  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  for  two  years  by  United  States  Naval  recruits  but  are  now 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Park  Commissioners.  It  is  proposed  to 
establish  in  this  group  of  choice  buildings  a  civic  center  of  the 
social,  educational,  and  artistic  life  of  our  city.  Libraries,  art  gal¬ 
leries,  scientific  collections,  will  be  established  here  under  the 
care  of  such  societies  as  the  San  Diego  Museum  Association,  the 
Natural  History  Society,  and  the  Art  Guild.  Musical  and  dra¬ 
matic  societies  will  also  have  their  halls  in  the  same  buildings. 
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Having  many  treasures  left  by  the  Exposition,  the  city  has  al¬ 
ready  made  a  fine  beginning  in  this  enterprise.  The  initial  cost 
is  large  and  the  maintenance  will  be  continuous.  May  we  not 
expect  of  our  friends  in  the  north  their  earliest  possible  assist¬ 
ance  in  completing  the  California  Building  which  is  the  crown¬ 
ing  structure  of  this  whole  architectural  group? 

The  chairman  of  the  San  Diego  Commission  has  recently  had 
personal  interviews  with  Hon.  Matt  I.  Sullivan  of  your  Commis¬ 
sion  and  with  President  Charles  C.  Moore  and  attorney  Max  I. 
Kuhl  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  Co.,  and  it  is  by  the  suggestion  of  all  three 
of  these  gentlemen  that  this  statement  is  prepared.  Judge  Sulli¬ 
van  has  several  times,  both  by  letter  and  word,  assured  us  that 
your  Commission  would  expedite  the  settlement  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible.  Messrs.  Moore  and  Kuhl  also  expressed  their  interest  in 
having  an  adjustment  as  soon  as  possible.  We  learn  from  them 
that  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  Co.  has  considerable  cash  and  property  on 
hand  and  that  money  has  already  been  advanced  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  Normal  School,  joint  participant  with  our  Exposition 
in  the  State  appropriation.  If  the  funds  held  by  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 
Co.  are  measurably  in  excess  of  valid  claims  against  the  Expo¬ 
sition,  the  San  Diego  Commission  feel  that  their  claim  for  a 
present  settlement  is  just  and  reasonable. 

In  saying  this  we  express  only  moderately  the  deep  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  our  people  in  their  earnest  desire  that  the  prom¬ 
ised  aid  from  the  State  may  now  be  realized,  after  these  three 
long  years  of  waiting. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Company  has  an  adequate  technical  reason  for  not 
paying  over  this  money  to  your  Commission  until  the  last  dollar 
of  pending  claims  is  disposed  of,  but  this  might  take  such  a 
length  of  time  that  the  value  of  the  State  of  California  appropri¬ 
ation  would  be  practically  lost  to  the  present  generation.  What 
we  ask  of  you,  gentlemen,  is  the  favor  of  your  united  influence 
to  induce  the  Exposition  Company  to  take  stock  of  their  assets 
and  liabilities  and  to  decide  the  matter  upon  broad,  discriminat- 
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ing  and  just  considerations.  We  do  not  expect  them  to  assume 
financial  risks  but  we  hope  their  view  of  the  possible  contin¬ 
gencies  will  not  be  narrowly  taken.  May  we  not  urge  you,  as  a 
Commission,  to  present  our  appeal  in  the  same  spirit  of  friendly 
interest  and  full  appreciation  that  your  chairman,  Judge  Sulli¬ 
van,  has  shown  toward  our  case  in  personal  conferences? 

With  this  we  hand  you  some  descriptive  papers  and  pictures. 
The  admirable  article,  “The  California  Quadrangle”  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Director  of  the  San  Diego  Museum, 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico,  and  a  leading  authority 
in  American  research  literature.  San  Diego  is  very  fortunate  in 
having  such  an  eminent  scientist  and  educator  at  the  head  of 
the  cultural  activities  that  center  in  Balboa  Park.  A  reading  of 
his  paper  gives  an  insight  to  the  noble  uses  which  the  California 
Building  may  serve. 

Our  Exposition  in  San  Diego  was  slight  in  size,  compared  to 
the  great  one  in  San  Francisco,  but  by  the  generosity  of  the  State 
it  happily  built  a  splendid  permanent  monument  to  the  great 
Exposition  period  in  California.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  Califor¬ 
nians,  in  the  Northland  as  well  as  the  Southland,  should  have 
pride  in  this  superb  building,  undoubtedly  the  finest  example 
of  Spanish  Colonial  architecture  in  the  United  States.  Therefore 
the  San  Diego  Commissioners  are  confidently  asking  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Exposition  in  this 
effort  to  secure  an  early  completion  of  the  California  Building 
and  to  maintain  it  in  the  dignity  that  its  beauty  and  historical 
significance  amply  justify. 

With  great  respect,  we  remain,  gentlemen, 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  W.  Marston 
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APPENDIX  F 


“Pacific  Highway ”  by  George  W.  Marston 

In  the  general  improvement  of  the  physical  appearance  of  San 
Diego  over  the  past  few  years  the  waterfront  easily  takes  first 
place.  A  drive  from  Market  Street  on  Pacific  Highway  to  Old 
Town  reveals  extraordinary  changes  for  the  better  along  the 
whole  bay  shore.  Government  buildings,  steamship  wharfs,  palm 
lined  parking  areas,  Civic  Center,  Lindbergh  Field,  aircraft  sta¬ 
tions  and  factories,  and  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Station— all  these 
and  more  are  impressive  evidences  of  the  New  Day  for  San  Diego 
waterfront. 

Few  cities  in  any  country  have  such  remarkable  approach 
facilities— convenient,  practical  and  beautiful.  Whether  by  water, 
air,  railroad  or  automobile,  the  traveler  comes  into  San  Diego 
with  comfort  and  satisfaction.  In  contrast  think  of  the  tunnels, 
shabby  tenement  districts  and  dirty  waterfronts  through  or  over 
which  one  enters  the  majority  of  cities.  San  Diegans  should 
appreciate  this  fortunate  condition  and  plan  to  protect  and 
improve  it.  The  time  has  come  when  some  action  is  needed.  Bill¬ 
boards  and  ugly  buildings  are  already  disfiguring  the  roadside 
and  if  not  controlled  will  soon  dominate  the  landscape.  Our  City 
and  County  officials  have  large  powers  of  regulation  and  the 
community  ought  to  back  them  up  in  a  determined  stand  against 
the  spoliation  of  our  most  important  highway. 

The  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to  propose  that  San  Diego 
plan  to  make  this  highway  the  most  beautiful  city  approach 
avenue  in  the  State  of  California,  beginning  at  the  Santa  Ana 
County  line  and  ending  at  the  foot  of  Broadway  or  Market 
Street.  The  opportunity  is  a  wonderful  one  and  the  planning 
should  begin  this  year  in  order  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible 
before  1942  when  the  great  four  hundredth  celebration  takes 
place  here. 

We  recommend  that  an  able  landscape  architect  be  engaged 
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to  study  the  situation  and  make  a  preliminary  report,  setting 
forth  the  salient  features  of  the  plan  and  giving  estimates  of  cost 
and  maintenance.  Public  consideration  and  discussion  would 
naturally  follow.  Citizens  and  officials  would  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  work  and  its  value  in  practical  com¬ 
mercial  results  as  well  as  in  those  intangible  values  that  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  museums,  symphony  concerts,  parks,  noble  architecture, 
etc.  We  would  begin  to  think  whether  our  beautiful  city  and  its 
glorious  bay  should  be  approached  through  an  avenue  of  bill 
boards,  hot  dog  stands,  shabby  cabins  and  bare  grading  cuts,  or 
on  a  clean,  tree  lined  avenue  with  shops  and  house  fronts  under 
the  control  of  some  architectural  standards. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  an  outline  of  what  we  have  in  mind. 
Suppose  we  start  at  the  Santa  Ana  County  line.  For  twenty-five 
miles  the  road  runs  through  the  Santa  Marguerita  Ranch,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  historical  landmarks  of  the  state.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  do  much  here  because  of  the  widespread  areas  of 
mountain  and  valley  lands,  salt  water  marshes,  tule  covered 
river  bottoms  and  cattle  pastures.  These  natural  scenes  present 
a  fine  picture  of  the  pastoral  period  of  California’s  history.  Some 
clumps  of  California  holly  at  bridge  ends,  a  few  Eucalypts  on 
high  points  of  land  and  some  planting  around  filling  stations 
would  make  the  roadway  more  attractive. 

From  the  San  Luis  Rey  river  to  Torrey  Pines  there  is  a  string 
of  small  towns— Oceanside,  Carlsbad,  Encinitas,  Cardiff,  Solana 
Beach  and  Del  Mar.  There  are  many  old  trees  in  this  district  and 
the  towns  are  doing  commendable  work  in  planting  new  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers.  What  is  needed  is  County  and  State  coopera¬ 
tion  to  get  more  trees  in  the  bare  spaces  and  to  follow  a  well  con¬ 
sidered  design.  With  a  harmonious  landscape  treatment  this 
section  would  attain  a  rich  beauty. 

Torrey  Pines  and  the  City  Pueblo  lands  come  next— the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  highway  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego.  The  proper  treatment  of  the  natural  scenery  in  Torrey 
Pines  Park  is  to  preserve  it  forever  as  the  sea  and  the  wind  and 
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its  red  soil  have  made  it.  But  where  the  road  builders  have  made 
havoc  with  jutting  peaks  and  contours  there  should  be  some 
skillful  reparation  work  under  the  direction  of  an  artist  (not  a 
contractor). 

The  Pueblo  land  of  San  Diego  lies  on  the  high  mesa  between 
Torrey  Pines  and  La  Jolla.  Superb  views  of  mountains  on  the 
east  and  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  can  be  seen  from  the  excellent 
double  track  highway.  It  is  an  ideal  park  site  with  its  native  trees, 
deep  canyons  and  wonderful  outlook.  San  Diego  has  generous 
areas  of  park  lands  and  cannot  maintain  now  more  than  its  pres¬ 
ent  acreage;  therefore  we  are  in  favor  of  a  municipal  farm  for 
this  section.  Such  a  farm  would  be  a  practical  producing  plant, 
while  also  having  a  landscape  treatment  that  would  add  beauty 
to  the  whole  tract  and  harmonize  with  Torrey  Pines.  (Senator 
Fletcher  might  be  induced  to  grow  gladioli— as  in  Encinitas— 
instead  of  cabbages  and  beans.) 

From  this  mesa  land  we  enter  Rose  Canyon.  It  is  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  driveway,  but  there  should  be  a  few  more  oaks  and  sycamores 
along  the  water  course  and  some  native  California  lilacs  on  the 
hillside.  Now  we  come  to  the  Bay  Shore  area— the  end  of  a  per¬ 
fect  drive.  Here  the  landscape  architect  has  the  glorious  but 
difficult  task  of  blending  the  art  of  man  with  nature  itself.  We 
simply  suggest  a  stately  and  beautiful  avenue  of  approach  along 
the  shore  of  Mission  and  San  Diego  Bays  through  historic  Old 
Town,  past  Lindbergh  Field  to  our  Civic  Center. 

The  above  suggestions  are  presented  to  the  public  for  their 
attention  and  careful  consideration.  A  dignified  approach  to  the 
city  from  the  north  is  necessary  to  enhance  the  high  values  that 
are  here  at  the  end  of  the  road.  Our  House  Beautiful  should  have 
a  front  yard  and  a  good  driveway  from  the  gate  to  the  door. 

San  Diego ,  California 
August  io ,  1939 
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APPENDIX  G 


Harbor  Drive 

Letter  to  “The  Union'/  June  29, 1943 
Editor,  The  Union: 

Owing  to  military  purposes  the  federal  government  is  now 
building  a  paved  roadway  from  the  Civic  Center  to  Pt.  Loma. 
The  finished  part  up  to  the  Marine  base  bridge  is  now  open  to 
public  travel.  Members  of  the  Civic  Center  committee  have  re¬ 
cently  driven  over  this  section  and  are  not  only  gratified  that  a 
long  desired  drive  along  the  bay  should  now  be  almost  com¬ 
pleted,  but  are  also  greatly  impressed  by  its  importance  as  a 
scenic  driveway  of  great  beauty,  if  properly  developed.  But  un¬ 
less  carefully  guarded  by  definite  and  skillful  planning  under 
city  control,  this  grand  avenue  may  be  embellished  by  glaring 
bill  boards,  hot  dog  stands,  fish  bait  shanties  and  the  backyards 
of  factories. 

In  order  to  assist  official  authorities  and  to  develop  public  sen¬ 
timent  the  Civic  Center  committee  has  enlarged  its  personnel 
and  changed  its  name  to  Civic  Center-Harbor  Drive  committee. 
This  committee  has  no  official  authority,  but  its  function  is  to 
act  as  a  liaison  agency  between  the  public  and  the  governing 
organizations  of  city,  county,  state,  army  and  navy. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Davidson  is  the  ably  qualified  chairman  of  the  new¬ 
ly  organized  committee  and  I  bespeak  for  him  the  confidence 
and  support  of  all  citizens.  His  long  experience  in  civic  affairs 
and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  leaders  of  all  the  organi¬ 
zations  involved,  combined  with  his  sound  judgment,  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  devotion  to  the  service,  fit  him  in  a  very  high  degree  for 
this  important  task. 

Let  me  briefly  indicate  its  broad  scope  and  general  features. 
When  completed  the  harbor  drive  will  run  from  National  City 
to  Pt.  Loma,  following  as  closely  as  possible  the  bay  shore  for  a 
distance  of  eight  miles.  The  width  of  the  roadway  and  marginal 
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land  varies  from  100  to  200  feet.  In  the  broad  areas  south  of  the 
Marine  base  fine  landscape  effects  are  obtainable.  In  the  nar¬ 
rower  side  areas  the  planting  will  necessarily  be  more  formal. 
But  everywhere  along  the  road  there  should  be  dignity  and 
beauty,  somewhat  comparable  (though  not  so  ornate)  to  the 
finely  cultivated  terraces  of  the  Civic  Center  building. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  some  kind  of  building  control  rela¬ 
tive  to  class  of  business,  industries  and  residences,  as  well  as  to 
the  architecture  and  color  of  houses.  In  the  main  this  project  is 
not  so  diffcult  as  the  Civic  Center  building  was,  but  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  whole  development  of  the  bay  shore  and  the  Civic 
Center  group  of  buildings,  it  presents  a  problem  of  the  highest 
importance. 

I  hope  San  Diego  citizens  will  take  an  intelligent  and  cooper¬ 
ative  interest  in  this  proposed  orderly  and  beautiful  development 
of  our  wonderful  harbor  front. 


George  W.  Marston 
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APPENDIX  H 


Invitation  to  the  Opening  of 
The  Franciscan  Garden ,  Presidio  Park 
by  George  W.  Marston 

There  is  a  place  in  San  Diego  of  great  historical  interest  which 
has  not  had  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  It  is  the  plot  of  ground 
in  Old  Town  where  the  Old  Palm  rears  its  head,  at  the  foot  of 
Presidio  Hill,  near  Taylor  Street  bridge.  On  this  spot,  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  day  in  1769,  the  leaders  of  both  sea  and  land  expeditions 
of  Spain,  met  in  extraordinary  session,  Junipero  Serra  for  the 
Church,  Captains  Rivera,  Vila  and  Perez  for  the  political  and 
military  branches  of  their  government.  There  are  many  other 
notable  events  and  features  connected  with  this  old  landmark, 
now  known  as  The  Franciscan  Garden. 

This  garden  is  a  part  of  Presidio  Hill  park  and  has  recently 
been  developed  in  a  charming  and  picturesque  way.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  a  pleasant  grass  area  with  a  fine  old  pepper  tree  and  a  rock 
work  fountain.  On  one  side  the  terraced  hill  is  covered  with 
peppers,  pines  and  tropical  plants.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

On  Tuesday,  July  16,  anniversary  day  of  the  Founding  of  Mis¬ 
sion  San  Diego  de  Alcala,  this  oldest  garden  in  California  will 
be  formally  opened  to  the  public.  But  the  celebration  will  be 
quite  informal,  its  principal  feature  being  the  musical  and  danc¬ 
ing  entertainment  by  the  Padua  Hills  players,  a  group  of  fifteen 
young  Mexican  men  and  women.  Their  American  home  is  in 
Claremont  but  they  have  played  to  delighted  audiences  in  Los 
Angeles,  Pasadena,  Riverside  and  Santa  Barbara. 

The  charming  troubadour  character  of  their  singing,  playing 
and  acting  will  be  vividly  presented  as  some  of  the  band  stroll 
over  the  lawns,  climb  the  bastion  stairway  and  dance  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Serra  Museum. 

The  celebration  time  is  from  2  to  5:30  P.M.,  Tuesday,  July 
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i6,  the  166th  birthday  anniversary  of  San  Diego  and  6th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  dedication  of  Junipero  Serra  Museum  and  Pre¬ 
sidio  Hill  Park  to  the  memory  of  the  Founder  of  the  California 
missions.  At  4  P.M.  Mr.  George  W.  Marston  will  speak  about 
the  significance  of  Presidio  Hill  and  Mrs.  Winifred  Davidson 
will  tell  the  story  of  “El  Jardin  del  Rey” 

The  Franciscan  garden  can  be  entered  from  either  Taylor  or 
Chestnut  Street  and  also  by  terrace  steps  from  the  park  at  the 
gateway  near  the  statue  of  The  Indian. 

San  Diego,  California 
July  9, 1935 
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APPENDIX  I 


Remarks  at  the  Dedication  Ceremony  of  the 
Memorial  Plaque  to  Alonzo  E.  Horton 
September  30, 1940 

On  Mr.  Horton’s  birthday,  the  24th  of  October  1870,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  become  a  hotel  clerk  in  the  new  and  wonderful 
Horton  House  facing  the  Plaza,  where  the  Grant  Hotel  is  now. 
It  has  therefore  been  a  personal  and  particular  pleasure  for  me 
to  take  a  part  in  providing  the  memorial  that  is  being  dedicated 
today. 

As  two  generations  have  now  passed  in  the  life  of  the  City  the 
historical  perspective  clearly  reveals  that  Alonzo  Erastus  Horton 
was  the  real  founder  of  the  modern  City  of  San  Diego.  Our  local 
historian,  W.  E.  Smythe,  well  says  that  “his  title  to  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is  as  clear  as  that  of  Cabrillo  to  the  discovery  of  the  bay,  or 
that  of  Serra  to  the  founding  of  the  mission!’  So  we  may  feel  well 
assured  that  the  man  we  honor  today  is  truly  worthy  of  this 
community  expression,  and  this  building,  a  splendid  symbol  of 
the  founder’s  dreams,  is  a  fitting  home  for  our  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Mr.  Horton,  as  I  said  in  a  previous  address  to  the  Historical 
Society,  was  not  a  great  man,  but  he  was  a  great  promoter,  using 
that  word  in  its  best  sense,  meaning  one  who  forwards  and 
develops  a  fine  object  and  thus  contributes  to  the  general 
welfare.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  visionary  and  if  he  had  not  been 
he  would  never  have  come  to  San  Diego.  The  world  needs  a 
few  men  who  see  ahead  and  are  willing  to  hazard  their  money 
and  time  and  comfort  in  adventurous  enterprise.  The  most  of 
us  want  a  sure  thing.  When  I  first  came  here  I  bought  a  lot  from 
Mr.  Horton  for  $100,  which  was  sold  many  years  afterwards  for 
l5,ooo.  But  I  did  not  get  $4,900.  profit.  I  had  sold  it  at  the  first 
chance  for  $150.  A  sure  thing  like  50%  profit  was  good  enough 
for  me.  When  Horton  told  his  wife  (they  were  living  in  San 
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Francisco  then  and  he  had  a  small  furniture  store)  that  he  was 
going  to  sell  out  his  stock  in  three  days  and  go  to  San  Diego  to 
build  a  city,  she  told  him  he  was  crazy.  Everybody  else  thought 
so  too. 

But  there  was  method  in  his  madness.  There  was  under¬ 
standing  and  shrewdness.  Even  in  the  glow  of  his  imagination 
he  usually  kept  his  feet  on  the  ground.  The  way  he  started  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1869  or  1870  illustrates  his  practical 
sagacity.  His  friend  David  Felsenheld  was  a  city  bred  man  and 
remarkably  intelligent  and  experienced  in  business  affairs. 
Horton  said  to  Felsenheld,  “Dave,  we  have  got  to  have  a  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce!’  “What”  said  Felsenheld,  “a  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  in  this  miserable  little  village  that  hasn’t  a  sign  of  any 
commerce.  It’s  absurd!’  “That’s  just  it,”  said  Horton,  “we  need 
a  chamber  of  commerce  to  get  the  commerce!’  Yes,  Lon  Horton 
was  our  first  “go-getter!’ 

He  was  a  man  of  action— impulsive  and  determined.  He  made 
mistakes,  but  energy  and  perseverance  often  spell  success  not¬ 
withstanding  temporary  mistakes.  When  he  first  put  a  lot  of 
men  at  work  he  hired  only  Republicans.  The  good  old  Demo¬ 
crats  in  Old  Town  soon  showed  him  the  error  of  his  party  zeal, 
so  he  changed  his  policy  and  learned  that  even  Democrats  were 
good  workers. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  when  and  how  a  new  San  Diego 
would  have  been  started  if  Mr.  Horton  had  not  undertaken 
the  job.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  wouldn’t  be  here  today  to 
talk  about  it.  It  may  also  be  said  that  if  Old  Town  had  jogged 
on  its  sleepy  way  for  ten  years  longer  Los  Angeles  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  extended  its  metropolitan  district  southward  to  take 
in  San  Diego  and  Tijuana. 

Since  Mr.  Horton’s  death  in  1909  the  new  generation  know- 
eth  not  their  first  citizen.  They  may  say  “We  recognize  him  as 
a  pioneer  founder,  but  we  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a  man 
he  was!’  Read  Smythe’s  History  of  San  Diego.  The  first  chapter 
of  the  second  volume  is  a  discriminating  sketch  of  Mr.  Horton’s 
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life  and  I  regard  it  as  true  and  authentic.  I  endorse  Mr.  Smythe’s 
opinion  that  Alonzo  Horton  was  a  man  of  principle,  just  and 
honest  in  his  dealings  with  the  new  community,  and  forwarding 
their  welfare  as  well  as  his  own.  I  myself  knew  him  for  nearly 
forty  years  and  can  testify  to  his  temperate  life,  his  kindness  to 
neighbors  and  his  boundless  generosity  to  public  needs.  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  his  character  was  as  saintly  as  that  of  Junipero  Serra, 
but  I  do  say  that  he  was  a  good  citizen,  a  kind  employer,  a 
friendly  neighbor  and  a  perfectly  splendid  real  estate  dealer. 

Mr.  Horton’s  place  as  founder  of  the  City  of  San  Diego  is 
assured  for  all  time.  History  will  add  his  name  to  the  roll  of  the 
notable  pioneers  of  California.  Here  in  San  Diego  we  feel  not 
only  proud  of  his  wide  fame,  but  also  the  affection  that  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  last  words  of  our  memorial:  “Here  he  founded  the 
city  of  his  dreams,  therefore  we  call  him  Father  Horton.” 
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APPENDIX  J 


Members  of  the  Tuesday  Club 


Fred  Baker 
Charles  L.  Barnes 
David  P.  Barrows 
Samuel  T.  Black 
W.  F.  Bliss 
Clarence  T.  Brown 
Lyman  Bryson 
F.  R.  Burnham 
Cassius  Carter 
W.  E.  Crabtree 
Ellwood  P.  Cubberley 
E.  P.  Davidson 
Lyman  J.  Gage 
M.  T.  Gilmore 
Alfred  Elaines 
Charles  S.  Hamilton 
M.  C.  Harding 
Edward  L.  Hardy 
E.  W.  Hendrick 
W.  B.  Hinson 
Richard  L.  Hollington 
William  N.  King 


Peter  E.  Kipp 
Joseph  Kuhn 
M.  A.  Luce 
George  W.  Marston 
John  McCorkle 
Milton  A.  McRae 
Frederick  Meakin 
S.  A.  Norton 
Homer  Oatman 
P.  C.  Remondino 
Henry  B.  Restarick 

H.  N.  Shafer 
S.  J.  Shaw 
W.  A.  Sloane 
J.  W.  Stearns 
A.  H.  Sweet 
Willard  B.  Thorp 
Julius  Wangenheim 

I.  D.  Webster 
Ernest  E.  White 
D.  L.  Withington 
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Genealogies 


GENEALOGIES 


Thomas  Marston1 
of  Bastwick,  Norfolk,  England 
b.c.  1435 

Robert2  of  Bastwick 
b.c.  1465 

Thomas3  of  Bastwick  and  Ormesby 
b.c.  1495 

Henry4  of  Ormesby 
b.c.  1540 
William5 

of  Salem,  Mass.  (1636)  &  of  Hampton,  N.H.  (1643) 

b.c.  1590 


Thomas1  m.  Mary  Estow 
b.c.  1617 

Ephraim2 
b.  1654 
Jeremiah3 
b. 1691 
Jeremiah4 
b.  1723 
Jeremiah5 
b.  1745 
Jeremiah6 
b. 1780 

Harriett7  m. 
b.  1821 


William1  m.  Rebecca  Page 
bp.  1625 
Samuel2 
b. 1661 
William3 
b. 1685 
William4 
b.  1722 
Peter5 
b. 1760 
Stephen  W.6 
b. 1787 

George  Phillips7 
b. 1818 

George  White8 
b.  1850 
Mary  White 
b.  1853 
Lilia  Gilman 
b.  1855 


John1 
bp.  1630 
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The  Thomas  Marston  Line 


Jeremiah5,  Feb.  22,  1745-Aug.  10,  1834 
m.  Hannah  Towle 
Sarah 
Jeremiah6 
Hannah 

m.  Mrs.  Lydia  Cummings 

Tabitha,  m.  Sylvester  Blood 

m.  Mrs.  Abigail  Chase 


Jeremiah6,  Oct.  27,  1780-Feb.  24,  1867 

m.  Elizabeth  Gilman  of  Exeter,  June  25,  1784-Dec.  20,  1808 
Elizabeth,  d.  in  infancy 

m.  Theda  Sawyer  of  Orford,  Dec.  26,  1782-May  2,  1864 
Henry,  d.  in  infancy 
Gilman,  Aug.  20,  i8n-July3,  1890 
Charles,  Apr.  13,  1814  (?) 

Arthur,  June  24,  1816-July  1881 
Jeremiah,  Nov.  13,  1818-Dec.  1879 
Harriett,  Apr.  8,  1821 -Nov.  30,  1888 
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The  William  Marston  Line 


Peter5,  Oct.  1760- 

m.  Rebecca  Webster 

JAnna  Sawyer  of  Or  ford 
Peter  ,  m.  ^jy[jrancja  Sturtevant 

Stephen  Webster6,  m.  Mary  White 
Martha,  m.  Peter  Swift 
William,  d.  aged  18 

m.  Sarah  Ware 

Joseph,  m.  Susan  Joy,  had  1 1  children 
Jeremiah,  m.  Mary  Ann  Joy,  had  1 1  children 
Daniel,  d.  young 

Peter6,  m.  Anna  Sawyer,  sister  of  Theda 

Daniel  G.,  1816-1872.  Physician  in  Orford 

Ann  Maria,  m.  James  Nelson 

Edward  William  1 

William  Edward  J  1 

Henry  A.,  b.  1832 

Stephen  Webster6,  Dec.  28,  1787-Aug.  28,  1873 

m.  Mary  White,  Oct.  29,  1784-July  30,  1836 

George  Phillips,  Apr.  22,  1818-Sept.  26,  1877 
Stephen  Webster,  Oct.  11,  1819-Sept.  3,  1899 
William  Augustus,  May  22,  1821-Mar.  22,  185 
Daniel  White,  Feb.  15-Sept.  15,  1823 
Mary  Wilder,  Dec.  6,  1824- Aug.  23,  1845 
Charles  Story,  July  12,  1827-Sept.  30,  1845 
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The  White  Family 


John  White,  of  Haverhill  and  Methuen,  Mass.,  1719  or  ’20-1800 
m.  Mrs.  Miriam  Hazen 
William 

Moses,  of  Rutland,  Vt. 

Miriam 

Elizabeth 

Sarah 

Lydia,  d.  in  infancy 

m.  Elizabeth  Haynes 

Rebecca,  m.  David  Morse 
Joseph  Haynes.  A  physician 
John  Phillips,  of  Pelham,  N.H. 

Nathaniel  Hazen,  of  Rutland,  Vt. 

m.  Charlotte  Hazen  Attlee,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Daniel  Appleton,  of  Salem 

Charlotte,  unmarried,  prob.  “Aunt  Charlotte”  of  the 
letters 

Polly,  d.  in  infancy 
Trueworthy,  of  Methuen 
Mary,  m.  Stephen  W.  Marston 

Anna,  called  “Aunt  Smith”  m.  Jonathan  Kimball  Smith 
Their  dau.  Mary  White  m.  S.  F.  Smith 
George,  unmarried 


Major  Moses  White,  of  Rutland,  Vt. 

m.  Elizabeth  Amelia  Attlee,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

William  Augustus;  Esther  Augusta;  Horace  Stockton; 
John  Hazen,  of  Lancaster,  N.H.;  Edwin  Attlee;  Francis 
Bowes;  Charles  Leonard;  Eliza  Amelia,  who  m.  Rev.  Wm. 
Peabody  and  lived  in  Springfield,  Mass.;  Charlotte  La 
Swessee;  Mary  Jane 
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Daniel  Appleton  White,  1776-1861 

m.  Mrs.  Mary  Van  Schalkwyck,  dau.  of  Dr.  Josiah  Wilder 
Mary  Elizabeth,  d.  in  infancy 
Elizabeth  Amelia,  m.  Wm.  Dwight 
Mary  Wilder,  m.  Caleb  Foote 

Henry  Wilder,  m.  Frances  Anne  Eliot 
Mary,  d.  1885 
Henry  Wilder 
Frances  Eliot 
Dorothea 

Mary  Wilder,  m.  John  Boies  Tileston 

Mary,  Margaret,  Roger,  Amelia,  Wilder, 
Edith,  Eleanor 

Arthur,  m.  Katharine  Knowlton 
Katharine 

m.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wetmore,  dau.  of  William  Orne 
William  Orne,  m.  Margaret  Eliot  Harding 
Eliza  Orne,  Aug.  2,  1856-Jan.  1947 
Daniel  Appleton,  Jan.  to  Mar.,  1859 

m.  Mrs.  Ruth  Rogers,  dau.  of  Joseph  Hurd 
Henry  Orne,  m.  Dorothea  Dargavel 

Mary  Wilder,  m.  George  Fulford 
Dorothy 
•  Martha 
George 

Emily  Hurd,  m.  Sidney  Wilcox 
Sidney 
Philip 

Daniel  Appleton 
Daniel  Appleton 

Eliza  Wilder,  m.  Frank  Ostrander 
Frank  Sidney 

William  Dargavel,  m.  Mary  Catherine  Joyce 
Henry  Marston 
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George  White  Marston8— m.— Anna  Lee  Gunn 

Oct.  22,  1850-May  31,  1946  May  20,  1853-Oct.  7,  1940 
Mary  Gilman 
Arthur  Hamilton9 
Elizabeth  Le  Breton 
Harriet 
Helen  Douglas 

Mary  White  Marston— m.— Michael  Kew 
Apr.  13,  1853-Jan.  2i,  1945  Aug.  12,  1848-Dec.  22,  1934 
William  Stephen  Webster 
Richard,  d.  1935 
Margaret 

Lilia  Gilman  Marston— m.— Frederick  R.  Burnham 
May  5,  1855-Sept.  1,  1945  July  9,  1853-Dec.  n,  1918 
Theda  Abbott 
Katherine 
Lilia  Marston 
Marston 


Arthur  Hamilton  Marston9— m.— Elsa  Florentine  Wentscher 
George  Wentscher,  d.  in  infancy 
Arthur  Hamilton10— m.— Margaret  Day 
George  Arthur11 
Elizabeth  Day 
Anna 

Charles  Hamilton 

Annalee  Florentine— m.— Harry  Hargreaves 
Margaret  Anne 
Annalee 

Elsa  Caroline— m.— Gordon  Pettit 
Mary  Margaret 
Arthur  Gordon 
Leda 

Sara  Le  Breton 
Susan,  d.  in  infancy 
Steven  Henry 

Peter  Le  Breton— m.— Elizabeth  Clardy 
Mary  Anne 
Stephen 

Mary  Gilman— m.— Hal  Shelton 
Christopher 
Timothy 
Marston  Camp 
Arthur  Henry 

Elizabeth  Le  Breton  Marston— m.— William  Frederic  Bade,  d.  1936 
Elizabeth  Le  Breton 
William  George  — m.— Eleanor  Barry 
Michael 

Sarah  Katherine 

Harriet  Marston— m.— Leal  Aubrey  Pleadley 
Marston— m.— Dorothy  Stone 
Margaret 

Helen  Douglas  Marston— m.— John  Beardsley,  d.  1946 
George  Marston 
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copies  of  this  two-volume  biography 
were  printed  for  Mary  Gilman  Marston 
by  Anderson,  Ritchie  &  Simon  :  The  Ward  Ritchie  Press 

Los  Angeles,  California 
June,  1956 
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